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Now, for the first time, the 100% liquid-inflation of tractor tires is made practical 
and possible —thanks to “Solution 100“ developed by Goodyear engineers 


iy you own a rubber-tired tractor you 
can now make it a harder-working, 
more efficient tractor. 


For Goodyear’s “Solution 100” method 
makes it possible to fill your tractor tires 
100% with liquid instead of with air. 


And you know what that means: far 
greater draw-bar pull —far less slippage, 
resulting in better work with less fuel— 
far less tread wear, due to less slippage 
—no need for periodic inflation check- 
ups, for the pressure remains constant— 
and, on top of all this, an easier, less 
jolting ride for the tractor operator. 


Goodyear has supplied your tractor and 
implement dealer with full information 
regarding this new method of tractor tire 


inflation. 


See your dealer at once and getthe advan- 
tages of “Solution 100.” 

And, if you are eligible to buy GARDEN 
new tractor tires, your Goodyear 





Klingtite— T.M.’s The 


iyear Tire & Rubber Company 


dealer will gladly help you fill out the 
forms for Goodyear Sure-Grips. 


Then you'll have the finest tractor tire 
equipment available today. For the open 
center, self-cleaning tread of the Good- 
year Sure-Grip has no pockets to pack 
up with earth and cause slippage. It 
works better in all kinds of soil —sup- 
plies positive traction backward as 
well as forward. 


Goodyear’s Sure-Grips— plus Good- 
year's “Solution 100” method of 
filling — are the best answer 

you can have to today’s war- 

time need for getting the most 

work out of your tractor in the 

least time and with the least 

fuel. 

Don’t delay — see your 

Goodyear dealer now! 


America is short on 
food...planta 


VICTORY 
GARDEN 


AUTO TIRES...TRUCK TIRES 
-»-BELTS AND SPRAY HOSE 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply you 
with good used tires, or with new 
Goodyears — depending on your cer- 
tificate and his stocks. He also offers 
expert tire inspection, recapping and 
retreading services — using proved 
Goodyear materials and methods. 


Maybe you can qualify for new Good- 
year truck tires under rationing regu- 
lations that provide certificates for 
essential trucks. If not, your dealer can 
probably help solve your truck tire 
problem by recapping or in some 
other way. 


Goodyear Klingtite Cord Hammermill 
Belts that wear many times longer are 
also available from your regular dealer 
—as well as Goodyear Agricultural 
Spray Hose. 
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BUILD AND REPAIR 





WITH AMAZING NEW 


ROCK LUMBER 





MILK HOUSES 


CORN CRIBS 
GOLD BOND STRUCTURAL GYPSUM 


UNITS AVAILABLE NOW! 


ERE’S your answer to the lumber 
shortage—big, sturdy Gold Bond 
Structural Gypsum panels! They’re so 
easy to handle and cost so little that any 
farm can get buildings needed for top war 
production. The only lumber required is 
for the frame—and you probably have 
enough right on the place for that! 












, _eé 
ROOF PLANK. Gold Bond Roof Plank is a 
heavy, durable gypsum board. Nails di- 
rectly to wood joists on flat or sloping 
roofs. Provides perfect base for roofing 
material. Weatherproof. No expansion or 
contraction. Fireproof. 1”, 144” and 2” 
thick; 24” wide; and 8’, 9’ and 10’ long. 
Cream underside serves as ceiling. 


FOR 
OUTSIDE 
WALLS 








EXTERIOR BOARD. Gold Bond Exterior 
Board comes with tough asphalt roofing 
on weather side. Serves as both sheathing 
and siding. Builds sturdy, permanent walls 
quickly at low cost. 1%” and 1” thick; 6’, 
7’, 8’, 9’ and 10’ long. No painting needed. 
Cream finish inside makes light interiors. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR MAIL COUPON TODAY 
i i i —_—_——- —_ ™ 


National Gypsum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 


Please send me samples and descriptive 
1 booklet on new Gold Bond Structural I 
| Units. | 
I am interested in Roof Plank 
| Exterior Boards. | 
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HE WASHINGTON at- 
titude farmers 
these days is not new, 


toward 


nor unexpected to those famil- 
iar with the operation of cer- 
minds. Well 


known now as a newspaper 


tain types of 


columnist 
ently supports the New Deal 
is Jay Franklin. Under his 
full name, John 
Franklin ¢ arter, at. he served 
from 1934 to 1936 in the office 
of the then Under-secretary of Agriculture, 
Rexford G. Tugwell. Two years previously 
(1932) he published a book called “What 
We Are About to Receive.” A passage in 
that book will interest farmers who are 
puzzled over some of their present treatment. 


who quite consist- 


which is 


] quote . 
* 


“The farmer has arrogated to himself all 
virtue and all knowledge; he has voted 
against progress, against civilization, against 
the city, against science, against art. He has 
made and unmade presidents in the image 
of Main Street, he has exhausted our soil as 
he will exhaust our treasury if given half a 
chance. He is the great obstacle to human 
progress, the great threat to political stabil- 
ity. Sooner or later, we shall discover 
as England discovered, as Soviet Russia dis- 
covered . that the pagan, the landed pro- 
prietor, the kulak, is simply so much mud on 
the path of progress and must be swept aside 
if society is to advance. 

“These are harsh words but they are 
justified. The American farmer as a political 
institution is a danger to our civilization. ... 

“Some day, some leader or some party will 
be compelled to rouse the people against 
the farmer and crush him as an obstacle to 
the national welfare, as he has been crushed 
in every nation and age which has experi- 
enced his predominance. The fact that it is 
good politics now to help the farmer is going 
to make it better politics in the future to 
injure him. It is a shame that he cannot be 
changed by less drastic methods, but he has 
taken to politics. and the problem of Farm 
Relief will become, not how shall we re- 
lieve the Farmer, but who shall relieve us 
of the Farmers?” 


x k k * 


THE DETERMINED effort being made to 


commit the United States to a specific course 


of international action after the war is pre- 
mature. The Ball resolution in the Senate, 
utterances of members of the State Depart- 
ment, and a flood of general propaganda 
appear to be aimed toward one thing. That 


is to involve the nation far enough to pre- 
vent an independent and considered judg- 
ment by the people later on. The time has 
not come. No one now can foresee enough of 
the postwar shape of things to decide upon 


QO] 


Wheeler McMillen 





> 


more than the most general 


principles. 
* 


First, the war will have to 
be won. With Japan holding 
American territory in the 
Aleutians and in the Philip- 
pines and possessed of most 
of Malaysia and 
China, with submarines being 
built faster than they are be- 
ing sunk, with all the fighting 
being done on fronts far distant from this 
country, with the invasion of Europe still 
an expectation, there is a formidable series 
of tasks yet to be completed. They will be 
completed in time. Eventually the postwar 
facts will begin to emerge. We will know 
what is then left of Germany, what condi- 
tion Japan will be in, and perhaps some- 
thing about the intentions and status of 
Russia. We will know more than about our- 


much of 


selves. 


* 


No one who understands the American 
people can fear that this country will hard- 
heartedly turn its back on a suffering world, 
nor that we will fail to assume whatever 
responsibility will be proper. We shall have 
had enough of war, and will heartily wel- 
come a common-sense plan, if there is one, 
to prevent more wars. Americans have never 
been backward about taking an active part 
in foreign affairs. Before the Republic was 
ten years old our little navy went to the 
Mediterranean to whip the Barbary pirates. 
We have called and participated in many 
an international conference. 


* 


Lately I heard a speaker scolding Ameri- 
cans for their past sins, for “sitting smugly 
in our wealth and luxury” while the rest of 
the world was in want and trouble. I should 
like to have reminded him that no people 
on earth have ever shipped so much relief 
to victims of foreign catastrophes, have ever 
rebuilt other people’s cathedrals and libraries, 
have ever set up educational institutions and 
hospitals abroad on such a scale, or per- 
formed so many costly deeds of Christian 
goodwill for inhabitants of distant lands. We 
shall do these things again to the limit of 
our ability. 

* 


Why should Americans consent now to tie 
their hands against future consideration of 
the facts as they will be revealed when the 
hard war is finished? Perhaps much better 
approaches will then be clear. At present 
nothing is clear—not even the Willkie- 
Wallace-Welles statements that we ought to 
be doing something or other that we aren’t 
doing. If they want an opinion now, let 


them spell out their programs. I would 
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NIGHT ATTACK ON THE HOME FRONT 


It’s scheduled for tonight —and every 
night—on a million American farms. 
Without bands, glamour, publicity 
or pennants, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 
and their families are valiantly 
fighting the critical Battle of Food. 


* * * 


American farmers always have been 
faithful guardians of this country’s 
way of life. Always, they have been 
staunch champions of our particu- 
lar brand of free thought—free 
speech—free enterprise. 


Today, Uncle Sam is asking them for 
a miracle—and he’s getting it. 


He needs food for our rapidly ex- 
panding army and navy, for the mil- 
lions of war workers and for the 
remainder of our civilian popu- 
lation, He needs lend-lease food— 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





countless cargoes of it—to help keep 
our Allies in the fight. 


Short-handed as they are, this coun- 
try’s farmers are working longer 
hours than ever before, with every 
piece of mechanical equipment at 
their disposal, to meet ever increas- 
ing production quotas. 


And steel is helping, all along the 
line. Its practical application to the 
solution of farm problems always 
has been one of the industry’s major 
activities. It helps to make possible 
the dependable service that farmers 
are getting from their tools, tractors 
and other implements in these days 
of almost continuous operation. 


Today, Republic’s mines, mills and 
offices are operating full time on war 
work. 


Yet, the study of new and improved 
steels for farms goes on continuously 


at “Steel Way” Farm, Republic’s 
unique 500-acre field laboratory. 


This research—together with the 
studies and investigations carried on 
under Republic-sponsored fellow- 
ships in leading agricultural colleges 
—will bring better farm dwellings . 
and service buildings, with modern 
steel equipment—better farm ma- 
chinery, fences and innumerable 
necessities for the farm. 


But first, a desperate struggle must 
be won. And the farmer, the factory 
worker and the man in uniform are 
working together in our fight for 
America’s particular brand of 


freedom. 
a * * 


Republic has a new book, “Wartime 
Conservation Suggestions for the Home 
Front.” It will belp you make your 
agricultural equipment last longer. Ask 
your Republic fence and roofing dealer, 
or write for your copy. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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Mister. 
you dropped something! 


See those falling bombs, Mr. Civilian? You dropped them, 
just as surely as though your own hand had been on the bomb 
release. You did it by making those bombs available. You did 
it by thoughtful buying. 

Thoughtful buying has two meanings. It means going without 
the things you really don’t need. It means buying only the best 
and longest lasting articles...when you really must buy. Natu- 
rally, you will take good care of everything you own, so that it 
will last longer, and require less frequent 
replacement. All this saves labor and materials. 
It makes fighting equipment available for the 
men on our fighting fronts. 

Wise buying, thoughtful buying, helps you 
in another way too. It saves money that you 
can then invest in War Bonds... and gives 
you a nest-egg for post-war purchases. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For 55 vears the name , 
“Exide” has symbolized 
dependability, long life. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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rather trust the collective common sense 
of the people when the time comes than to 
be committed to guess-work vagaries that 
may have to be undone before any postwar 
international programs can be launched. 


x Tf & <€ 
CROSSING Indiana the other night, a fel- 


low dining-car passenger told me he was re- 
turning to his New York home after two days 
in New Mexico. An orphan at ten, he had 
started to high school at twenty-one. One 
of the first books he ever read had ,been 
“Wild Animals IT Have Known” by Ernest 
Thompson-Seton. This and other books by 
the same writer inspired him to become an 
amateur naturalist. Out of his interest in out- 
of-door things, he asserted, had come _ the 
finest pleasures of a busy life. Now he is 
a prosperous dentist in the nation’s largest 
city. He had laid down his tools and taken 
a week off for a 5,000-mile round trip to 
thank the man who had written the books 
he liked most. Thompson-Seton, now 83. 
living out his last years on a ranch near 
Santa Fe, must have been pleased. 


* 


Appreciation may not be so rare as cynics 
pretend to believe. Perhaps its expression, 
like the deed that leads to it, provides 
less pleasure to the recipient than to the 
performer. Or was it good advice an old 
friend of mine used to repeat? “Don’t wait to 
be thanked. Hurry on, and avoid the kick!” 


x kk * 
IN THIS COLUMN a few months ago I 


repeated some figures indicating that several 
states had no law requiring that history be 
taught in the public schools. From school 
authorities of these states I had prompt pro- 
tests, and what seemed to be acceptable 
evidence that, whether or not there was a 
law, their schools were spending a reasonable 
amount of time upon history. In acknowledg- 
ing their protests I said in the March issue 
that “How well they are teaching the sub- 
ject I have no way of measuring.” 
* 


Now the New York Times has asked some 
questions of 7,000 high school graduates. 
Since they selected graduates about to enter 
college, doubtless these were among the 
brighter and better students. Results: 6,580 
could not name the original 13 colonies; 
1,705 said the Civil War president was George 
Washington, and 1,470 did not know Abra- 
ham Lincoln was president at that time. That 
McKinley was the Spanish-American war 
president was unknown to 6,000. More than 
half could not name four of the freedoms 
established by the Bill of Rights. Half of 
them didn’t know the difference between An- 
drew and Stonewall Jackson. That’s enough 
to give you an idea, even if some of the 
youngsters did not take the quiz seriously. 

I am sure many of the school people must 
be teaching history effectively. But, obvi- 
ously, many are not. Clearly, those who 
cherish the ideals of Americanism because 
they understand how these ideals were built 
must find ways to strengthen the ability of 
the public schools to teach of these ideals. 
Perhaps teachers themselves would like to 
tell us what they think are the difficulties, 
or the best methods. 
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No Spot on Earth is More Than 60 Hours 
From Your Local Airport 


LONG with all that’s being said and 
written about the kind of world 
we'll be living in after the war, here’s 
one fact you cannot ignore: 
“No spot on earth today, however 
distant, is more than 60 hours’ flying 
time from your local airport!” 


The Atlantic is only 400 minutes 
wide — Australia and San Francisco 
are a mere 35 hours’ flying time apart 
— you can hop from the U.S., touch 
Brazil’s hump, and come down in 
Africa, all in 27 hours’ flying time. 

The new “aviation geography” 
maps, like those our children are 
studying in school, make obsolete the 
maps we have always known. They 
show us the world as it really is. In this 
world, because of the plane, Main 
Street runs from your home town to 
London, Moscow, and Chungking. 
Nations and people we once thought 
remote are now merely hours and 
minutes away, 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


The 4-engine Liberator Express, 
(transport version of the Liberator 
bomber), is a Consolidated Vultee 
plane. This giant transport, with its 
trans-oceanic flying range and multi- 
ton cargo capacity, is daily shuttling 
military supplies to our global battle 
fronts, 


Today, of course, the global sky- 
ways are reserved for war. But it is no 
dream of the future to count on global 
transportation in giant planes which 
fly almost with the speed of sound it- 
self. Even today, such planes are being 
designed. 

The Air Age has come, sooner than 
we thought. Already we have had to 
learn that wars must be won with the 
aid of the new Air-Age geography — 
not in spite of it. And we are begin- 
ning to see that the peace we win must 
be built on a clear understanding of 
this new global geography and how it 
can work for us. 


The tens of thousands of men and 
women who make up the U.S. aircraft 
industry believe that America must be 
supreme in the air —to win the war 
today, to win the peace tomorrow. 


They know that air power alone 
will not win the war. But they find it 
dificult to imagine a nation which 


* * * 


“... today we are flying as much lend- 
lease material into China as ever trav- 
ersed the Burma Road, flying it over 
mountains 17,000 feet high, flying blind 
through sleet and snow.” From the Presi- 
dent’s address to Congress, Jan. 7, 1943. 


Major General “Jimmy” Doolittle was 
the first American aviator ever to take 
off, fly, and land “blind”. He did it in 
1929, piloting a Consolidated training 


possesses the finest planes, and the 
most planes, going down to defeat. 


AIR-AGE TIMETABLE 























FROM T0 AIRLINE MILES | HOURS 
New York Berlin 3960 20 
Chicago Singapore $365 4] 
Washington Moscow 4883 24 
London Rome 887 4% 
New York London 3460 17 
London Berlin 574 3 




















CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Vultee Field, Cal. 


New Orleans, La. 
Wayne, Mich. 


San Diego, Cal. ° 
Fort Worth, Texas °* 
Nashville, Tenn. * 


Allentown, Pa. ° Tucson, Ariz. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. °* Louisville, Ky. 
Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
* 


plane known as the NY-2 Husky. 


Consolidated Vultee designed the Lib- 
erator, which is also being built, to- 
day, by Ford and North American. 
Consolidated Vultee Catalina patrol 
bombers are also built in the U.S. by 
the Naval Aircraft factory at Philadel- 
phia and in Canada by the Canadian 
Vickers Ltd. and Boeing. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO (patrol bomber) — CATALINA (patrol bomber) — P4Y (patro! bomber) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) 
VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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t nele Sam has 8 million men 


under arms and each man 


eats like two. 


On the home front there are 
another 126 million people 


who must be fed. 


Then there’s the 5 million dol- 
lars worth of food that goes to 


our allies every day. 


So America’s farm front faces 
the greatest task in its history 
—a task that only 


farmers can perform. 


American 


And it’s up to the railroads to 
get most of that food and other 
farm products where they have 


lo go. 


Moving the mountains of war 


materials our fighters must 
have — and moving the men 
themselves at the rate of more 


than 114 million a month — is 


the biggest job any means of 


transportation has ever been 
called upon to undertake —a 
job that only railroads could do. 


__ ACTION... 
sca s' -ely 


FARM 


stheecsescibeginsis amaretto. 


sienna 


To do it, they are moving 114 
million tons of freight a mile 


every minute, starting a loaded 


freight train every four sec- 
onds, making every car and 


locomotive work to the limit. 


For with railroads as with many 
others, new equipment is just 
about out for the duration — 


and a lot of railroad men are 


in the armed forces, too. 4 


But despite obstacles, despite 


w 


shortages and difficulties, the 


farmers — and the railroads, 















too—are doing the job. They 


are doing it because it is the 


way of self-reliant, re- 
sourceful, enterprising 


Americans to meet the 
responsibilities 
which our 


freedom im- 


Fn 


ER 


poses. 
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Fai We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just, as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we sb 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

When ordering always say, *‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife." This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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*rofessor Nutt was one of 15 
eading Agricultural Engi- 
ieers who helped develop this 
easy “time-table” for tractor 
care and record-keeping. 


I 
I 


It is not the policy of Professor 
and the other experts who helped 

l Je. nor of Clemson 

ultural C l le ge, to sponsor any 
duct and nothing in this announce- 


> construed, 


I ra L 
went should bes 





AN, 


kn Exemple 
Lye 











the tractor. Por emumpia, if y 


PaRT WHAT To CHECK 
Air Creames Det te wp 

Count Cae Benatar Dirt on Se a ae 
Cant Come On Lew as 


te MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 120 HOURS | 


Par 








TEXACO Tractor Check-Up Clock 





ne th 5 he ne . 
would be draws tram sero to the midpoint betwere 0 and 10m the above the clock show how to wae 


te MAKE THs CHecK-uP every 10 HOURS 


CONIULT TOUR TEKACO TRACTOR LUBMICATION GUNDE FOR LUBRICATION CHANGE PERIODS 
ie MAKE THES CHECK-UP EVERY 240-300 HOURS 





COMSAT YOUR TEKACO TRACTOR LUBBICANON GUIDE FOR LUBRICATION CHANGE PERIODS 
Koop © Guity recerd of hers of acter use Den gues: of chech wp intervets 


WIN THE WAR ON WEAR WITH TEXACO LUBRICANTS 
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Cet MOKE out of your beeror 


with this NEW Check-up Clock” 


Says Prof. George B. Nutt, Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 


This new “Check-Up Clock” developed by Texaco with 
the aid of leading Agricultural Engineers and practical 
farmers, is a big three-way helper. 

It’s a constant reminder, simple to operate. It tells you 
what care to give your tractor and when to give it. With 
this guide you can keep track of tractor operation costs, 
also fuel and oil consumption for 
rationing reports. 

Get “clocks” for your tractors 
FREE from your Texaco Man or 
write to the nearest district office 
of The Texas Company listed 
below. 

SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

How It Works: Simply draw a 
pencil line, beginning at the “O” 
mark, to the right, allowing one 
division for each hour of tractor 
operation. When the line reaches 
a point opposite a colored star, 
look down below for the same 
colored star and follow the sug- 
gestions given for tractor care. 

Read what other experts and 
practical farmers say about this 
“Check-Up Clock”: 

“This is a fine idea and should 


Exomple > 





be easy to keep up. Farmers will 
need just such arecord for reports 
on tractor fuel consumption.” — 
Professor R. I. Shawl, Chief in 
Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

“This ‘clock’ strikes me as one 
of the finest ideas I've seen in this 
connection.’’—Mr. George G. 
Chance, well-known farmer of 
Bryan, Texas. 

“Splendid idea. We keep rec- 
ords but never thought of any- 
thing so simple and convenient 
as this. Congratulations.” — Mr. 
William A. Benitt, well-known 
farmer of Hastings, Minnesota. 


“The guide will save us farm- 
ers many hours of worry and give 
more hours of better performance 
out of our tractors.”’—Mr. E. H. 
Forbes, well-known farmer of 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. 


And just as important as 
proper care is the use of the best 
fuels and lubricants you can get. 
You can be confident of good 
quality from your Texaco Man. 





A TRACTOR ENGINE gives motor oil 
severe punishment. For it operates 
80% of the time at full throttle. 
Insulated Havoline Motor Oil can 
take this punishment because it is 
insulated to stand up at extreme tem- . 
peratures. It is also distilled. Harm- 
ful carbon and sludge are eliminated. 
The engine stays cleaner — delivers 
maximum power with maximum 
economy of fuel. 





WHAT To CHECK 
ahem at 





emo Cesoes and week ot 





A TRACTOR operates over uneven 
ground giving vital bearings sudden 
and heavy stresses and strains. A 
lubricant is needed that will stay on 
the job and cushion those grinding 








., TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN 
an every Sunday night. See 

J~ your local newspaper for 
/ time and station, 


Yw THE WAR 
a ON WEAR WI TH 






blows with a tough film of poor 
tive oil. Texaco Marfak is that lubri- 
cant. It clings and sticks to bearings. 
It resists wash off, or drip out. It 
forms a protective “collar” around 
“open” bearings, effectively sealing 
out dirt that can cause rapid wear. 


FROLU 








DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
Texace Products alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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“After you've been out hunting, tar- 
get shooting or knocking off pests— 
save your empties. Send ’em to the brass 
salvage depot in your locality. They're 
needed to make more shells to blast 
the Axis. 


“If the Peters ammunition plants hap- 
pen to get your scrap brass after it has 
been reprocessed, you can be sure it 
will go to quick use. Peters works fu/l 
time for the armed forces. And Peters 
research technicians are learning more 
and more about dependable, accurate, 
powerful ammunition—improvements 
that will help us hunters and shooters 
when Victory is won. 


“There are other things the Govern- 






Remington 


“Shoot the other end of the 


shell at Schickelgruber,”’ 
says “DOC” PETERS 


ETER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 


Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Member American Wild 





ment asks us to save, too—down from 
ducks and geese for arctic clothing, 


fat to make explosives, and Aides for 


military leather equipment. And re- 
member—conservation is just as im- 
portant as salvage. Take the best pos- 
sible care of yourown guns and stock of 
shells or cartridges. Keep ammunition 
dry. Store it ina cool locker, cabinet or 
closet away from dampness or exces- 
sive heat. 


“For useful hints on guns and ammu- 
nition, the best man to ask is your 
local Peters dealer. And if you can 
throw a little business his way, that 
will be a big help to him in this period 
of priorities.” 


PACKS THE 
POWER 


“For a More Abundant Game Supply" 


llife Institute, 

















AL ETE RR: 


OPEN MEETIN G 


OBS SRR NE EIR NS Rig SS Bs 
APRIL COVER e You are to be congratu- 


lated on your selection of the front cover de- 
sign in the April issue of your Journal. 

If each of your nearly three million sub- 
scribers would remove this picture and mail 
it to his Congressman, it would not need to 
be accompanied by any remarks as it tells its 
own story. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. W. A. Morten 
THANK YOU e Let me congratulate you 
on the great editorial In the hands of Con- 
gress, March issue. Let us all be thankful to 
the Farm Journal and its brave Editors. It is 
the most clear brained, far reaching, and 
thoughtful editorial | have ever read and its 
just to such brave writers we can give our 
thanks that there is still a United States of 
America and that we are still a free people. 
Sturgeon Lake, Minn. 

Theodore Stromberg 


LEADERS e Some weeks ago the Dept. of 
Labor made the statement that last year, 
there were 1693 strikes in War Industries, 
with a loss of 2,093,000 man days. About a 
week later Ernie Pyle, a columnist, said that 
the reason our boys were pushed back in 
Tunisia was because of a lack of material. 

About that time I received a letter from 
my brother’s wife in Indianapolis telling me 
that she had just received notification that 
her son had been lost in action, in Tunisia. 
Maybe had some of these Jost hours have 
been used, this boy may not have lost his 
life. 

I have a son-in-law in the army, and a 
prospective son-in-law in the air force, and 
they with all of the men in the armed forces 
want to get the job done. Organized labor 
as a whole, I still feel sure, is more willing 
to go along wholeheartedly with the common 
cause. But organized radical leaders, are to 
my mind, the most formidable front. Strikers 
who defy the sheriffs and the courts naturally 
feel that they are entitled to do what they 
are doing, because of the attitude at Wash- 
ington. 


Wooster, Ohio Ray Martin 


FERTILITY e I wonder if you would-be 
farm-advisors can remember back about 10 
years? I believe if you cam look back that 
far you can very well see why the Triple A 
came into being, and I think most of you 
should thank your God that it did start 
when it did. In our county, and I imagine 
in every other county, our land is in a much 
better condition to stand this heavy load i 
has to produce than it was 10 years ago. In 
truth, 10 years ago, we just couldn’t have 
produced these crops, for the land was run 
down in fertility to such a condition that it 
just could not be done. I think you will agree 
that most of the loss in fertility was caused 
from the effects of the last war when farm- 
ers seemed to think the good prices and soil 
fertility would last forever. 

Clark, Mo, Gilbert C. Kimbrough 


BATTALION el know by letters from 
home that these things you speak about are 
so. 

Corn on ground that I tended last summer 
is in the field yet, and little chance of getting 
crops into this land in 1943. 

Now I say this, and I think I express the 
feelings of all farmers in the service. 

We are not afraid to fight. In fact we are 
anxious to get into actual combat, but we 
are not anxious to fight without food. We 
never worked without food back home, and 
it is a habit we don’t want to start now. 

We aren’t asking for any discharge, and 
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WAR JOBS WELL DONE 
MEAN LOWER FUTURE POWER COST. 


oe anything you can 
name fills so many different 
war jobs as the General Motors 
Diesel engine. In tanks, landing 
boats, patrol boats, trucks, trac- 
tors and auxiliaries—everywhere 
sturdy dependability is needed— 
they’re supplying power for our 
fighting forces. 


The result is that though plant 
facilities have mushroomed and 
production records are broken time 
and time again, everything we can 
make is hustled off to war. 


But there is this important com- 


pensation. These accelerated war 
demands are advancing GM Diesel 
production and technique years 
faster than could the demands of 
ordinary peacetime manufacture. 


So we can look forward to lower- 
cost power and to new peacetime 
applications for these engines when 
the war is won—to broadened fields 
where this power will serve. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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New eras of railroading follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era of 
railroading is assured in the wake of 
this war. General Motors Diesel loco- 
motives already are establishing new 
standards of transportation, 


15 to 250 H. P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich 


ENGINES . 300 to 2000 H. P. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohic 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Lil 
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DESERVES YOUR CARE 


... today more than ever. The batteries 
in your cars, trucks and tractors are 
vital to the efficient production of food 
for Victory. Let your Willard Dealer help 
keep your batteries at their peak of 
performance. See him regularly for the 
expert service your batteries deserve. 


"SAFETY- FILL’ Ge 
BATTERIES J 
sor wee ; ao 4 ONY 2 


chave the power to carry on! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. * CLEVELAND » LOS ANGELES « DALLAS * TORONTO 
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we’re not wanting to shirk our duty as some 
who don’t know farmers have claimed. 

What we do want is a chance to prove 
that we can get these crops in, in record 
time this year, and be back to our duties 
without causing much confusion. 

We consider it our duty to not only serve 
in the armed forces but to see that the armed 
forces have plenty to eat, but our hands are 
tied. 

If it can’t be done any other way, why 
can’t we form battalions of farmers instead 
of trying to make battalions into farmers? 

I believe that a battalion so formed, after 
they have had as much as six months service, 
could plant or tend the crops and take maybe 
one week per month of concentrated military 
training and be in better condition for com- 
bat than most of the garrison soldiers in the 
army now. 


Florida Pot: RR. 3.3. 


RAILROADER SPEAKS eI am a Rail- 
road man and have belonged to one of the 
big Brotherhoods for over thirty years. I 
have been out on top of the box cars in snow, 
rain and sleet in sub-zero weather trying to 
move the crops to the people in cities and 
towns. Now nearing sixty, | am working 
seven nights a week buying my breakfast and 
paying for a place to sleep away from home. 
My pay is less than $55, before 10% is taken 
out for war bonds, 5% for victory tax and 
342% for retirement tax. I don’t drink or 
gamble, have been taught to meet men on 
the level and act on the square. My young- 
est boy is in the army. My wife and I are 
all alone yet it takes every cent I can earn 
to get by. Yesterday we paid 15 cents for 
six carrots, 15 cents for one pound of spin- 
ach and 79 cents for one pound of fat pork 
chops. Let us all get together and learn 
each other’s problems and help solve them. 
Springfield, Mass. Arthur M. Robinson 


REASON e The reason for politicians’ ]an- 
guage being crisp these days come from them 
getting roasted so much in the past, 

Las Vegas, New Mexico W. T. Judson 


WORK e This is in the protest to Mr. R. W. 
Hogne’s letter pleading for tolerance and the 
withholding of criticism. In all fairness we 
must admit that criticism is at the present 
time wild and far reaching. It is however our 
best hope for recovering from the present 
deluge of inefficiency. 

We have no bone to pick with the Wash- 
ington army of clerks as individuals. We 
agree with Mr. Hogne that they are intelli- 
gent and conscientious people. But in my 
opinion they are doing work that is not need- 
ed. So much detail that requires hundreds 
and hundreds of clerks working out projects 
that will in most cases not be completed until 
after the war. The Government has too much 
office force. 

As for the organized workers, a great por- 
tion of them are organized because they are 
forced. Again as for the headaches of these 
workers, their work is not nearly as injurious 
as the idle hours that we have had up to 
about three years ago. The idea that work 
in mines produces disease is plain hooey, it 
is no more detrimental to health than con- 
tinuous playing of pool. 

Mr. Hogne isn’t helping; no doubt he is 
conscientious but he doesn’t know. I have 
worked in these unhealthy coal mines and 
lead mines; have also worked on the farm 
and sat up all night with a cow bringing a 
calf; it is all regular life. 

Of course no one has to live in closely 
crowded dwellings with high rent; usually 
men do pretty much as they want, if men live 
in such places they decide to do it. 

Clay Center, Nebr. H. H. Johnson 
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There is still a Rubber Crisis 


in 1943 


It is true that the Government has cut through all red tape to make it easier for every 
citizen to keep his war car rolling for essential driving purposes. 


It is true that you no longer need a ration certificate for recaps. 


If you wear your tires down too thin so that they cannot be recapped .. . if you 
fail to keep your tires properly inflated and in good repair...the whole rubber situation 
could change overnight. 


You would need new tires and the entire objective of the Government’s campaign would be missed. 
There can be no let-down for the military needs. 


There is not a man, woman or child in America that wants to take an ounce of rubber 
needed for a son or a brother at the front. 


To go from the present recapping program to the building of new tires would mean 
that our armed forces would have to do without the equipment they need. 


It is the intent of our Government to put more and better planes into the air; more 
and better tanks on the ground; more and better ships on the sea than anything 
that the Axis can produce. 


This is not only to win the war, but to shorten the war—and to save the lives of American boys. 


You make this possible by doing your share ... by not allowing your tires to wear down 
too thin... by driving under 35 miles per hour... by keeping your tires inflated 
properly... by seeing that the necessary repairs are made when they should be. 


The Baruch report stated that we were going to hit the bottom of the rubber stockpile 
in 1943. That bottom comes nearer and nearer. 


Recognizing this fact the Government has worked out a program that will still 
keep our cars rolling for essential driving. 





Let’s do our part. 


























RECAPPING 1. After a thorough inspec- 


tion of the tire inside and out to determine 
whether it is fit for recapping, all neces- 
sary repairs are made. The old tread is 
then buffed smooth to prepare it for a 
coat of special rubber cement. 


2. The new tread, called “camelback,” 
is carefully applied to the sticky surface 
of the tire and rolled down under pres- 
sure to squeeze out any air bubbles that 
could cause trouble later on. This 
“‘camelback”” is made from reclaimed 
rubber processed from the scrap rubber. 


3. The “cure’”’ bonds the new tread to the 
old. Great skill is needed in maintaining 
the rigid factory controls necessary. Such 
quality recapping, using wartime mate- 
rials, will give good service if air pressures 
are kept up to 32 lbs. and speeds kepe 
down below 35 m.p.h. 


Things you can do to save every ounce of rubber left in your tires 


1. Never drive unless it is absolutely necessary. §&. Baby your tires . 
2. Never drive alone . .. Share your car. 

3. Have your tires recapped in time to save them. 
4. Have your tires inflated every week or two. 


.. Start and stop slowly; 
slow down on curves. 

6. Avoid curbs, ruts, especially pavement-breaks, 
now more serious because of wartime necessity. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY—In Canada, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


Everything for the front—for a better America tomorrow 
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Westinghouse creates light by the mile... 





Light for the airport . . . light for the long factory aisle . . . light on 
the hands of a woman, knitting in the evening. Out of steam or water- 
power, Westinghouse equipment generates electricity to make this light. 


Westinghouse skill is in these lightning fingers... 











setting the filament in place... creating the lamp... 
creating light. In the fingers of such Westinghouse 
people as Nancy Morris, in their skill, lies the secret of a 
thing that is intangible yet real— Westinghouse quality. 


Westinghouse kindles a light in a boy’s eye... 





to this boy, and all his generation, we have made a 
promise: That good things, and useful things—electrical 
and electronic appliances and products—will come out of 
the experience gained in this time of war and destruc- 
tion. Perhaps this boy will take part in their creation 

will join us in our common desire—to do things 
better, to make things better, for a better and finer 
world. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Plants in 25 cities .. . offices everywhere. 
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April 13, 1943 


* LATE AN ke TO FARMERS— 
IvipPoRT ANT STARTLING CHANGES will follow if Congress 


: adopts the agricultural appropriations bill 
reported Tuesday by the House Committee. 





The bill- 

Rejects Wickard's request for $100,000,000 for incentive payments. 

Abolishes FSA; turns rehabilitation loans, farm tenancy activities 
and re-settlement projects to Farm Credit Administration; puts FSA farm 
and home management assistance in extension service. 

Requires seed, fertilizer and supplies to be handled through regular 
trade channels and other non-governmental agencies including farm 
cooperatives. 

Cuts in half money for administrative expenditures and abolishes 
regional, state and county information services (press agents). 

Prohibits Farm Security Administration from making any new loans 
unless private credit agencies in the region refuse to make such loans. 

Prohibits Commodity Credit Corporation from selling government 
holdings of farm commodities at lower than parity prices. 

Abolishes crop insurance program but provides for carrying out pres= 
ent contracts. 

Total appropriation recommended is 80% below current year. 

When OPA froze the price of certified white seed potatoes at a dif- 
ferential 75¢ above table stock prices, the Maine Legislature directed 
a joint memorial to Claude Wickard, James F. Byrnes and Prentiss Brown, 
pointing out that the change actually encouraged the black market in 
potatoes by giving potato-leggers the opportunity to sell all available 
table stock as "selected seed." On April 8, OPA ordered that the 
premium on seed potatoes be discontinued. 

New tires for tractors and other farm implements are out unless old 
ones are no longer recappable. In a new rubber conservation move, OPA 
not only sharply limits the sale of new tires but requires that recap- 
ping must be done with reclaimed rubber. A ration certificate is not 
necessary to get recapping done for implement tires under the new order. 
Rubber Director Jeffers has released enough wide-—base tires for manu- 
facturers to complete making between 13,000 and 14,000 farm tractors, 
the purpose being to make them available for spring use. 


Farmers must now collect ration coupons from retailers (as well as 
consumers) to whom they sell butter, lard or any other food rationed 
under the meats and fats program. 

Lower wheat prices make it seem likely that many farmers will not 
redeem wheat from government loan; and unless the price situation 
changes quickly much of the wheat stored in elevators will be turned 
over to the government April 30 on defaulted loans. 

Fall pig crop goal has been trimmed from 24% over last year to a 15% 
increase, due to an apparent lack of feed grain supplies. 

Farm ceilings are expected for the 1943 fruit crop. The fight over 
ceilings on livestock, especially hogs, has developed into a dog fight 
between two combinations . . . eastern packers and retail butchers want 
the ceilings; western packers and producers oppose them. OPA favored 
farm ceilings before Chester Davis took over. Now, it appears that 
Davis is having plans drawn for ceilings and will use them as a club 


over stockyard prices. 
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OPA GRANTS OUR REQUEST 

| pg month Farm Journal and Farmer's 

Wife urged OPA to change two rules 
which were standing in the way of a greatly 
increased canned food supply for this coun- 
try. We asked that (1) the sugar rules be 
changed to encourage home canning, rather 
than to discourage it, and (2) .that home- 
canned goods be either removed from ra- 
tioning altogether or reduced in point value 
below the point scale for commercially- 
canned food. This was part of our “Produce 
and Preserve for Others” program (April 
issue). 

The first of these changes has been made— 
the other seems about to be. We believe you 
can increase your garden plans with as- 
surance, to allow producing for others than 
your own family. 

OPA had planned to deduct 12 points 
from a woman’s ration book No. 2 for every 
extra pound of sugar she got for canning. 
Farm Journal protested. Now OPA has 
abolished this penalty. Canning sugar will 
be distributed on the same basis as _ last 
year. As yet there is no clear-cut ruling on 
sugar for canned food that is to be sold, but 
it appears that this, too, will be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

The sugar situation was eased to the ex- 
tent of some 200,000 tons by simply divert- 
ing a few banana boats to hauling some of 
Cuba’s surplus sugar. 

By the time you read this, or shortly after, 
a new ruling about points for home-canned 
goods may be announced. 


LESS LABOR IN CORN 
HE labor situation makes it permissible 
to remind Farm Journal readers again 
of the corn growing methods worked out dur- 
ing the past three years on experimental 
fields near El Paso, IIl., by Lester Pfister, 
hybrid corn breeder. 

Pfister drills corn in rows 22 inches apart 
and cultivates with a rotary hoe and weeder. 
The corn is spaced about one stalk every 18 
inches, Drilled fields are usually fall plowed, 
worked two or three times in spring with a 
field cultivator, three times with a harrow, 
then planted. After corn is up it is run ove1 
once with a rotary hoe and three times with 
a weeder. 

By using big implements, all of this work 





At the Buckeye Farms dispersal sale, Lima, 
Ohio, this six-year-old Ayrshire bull, named 
Glengarry Sir Burton, sold for $3,600 and set 
a record for bulls of the breed not equalled 
since 1919. Forty of this bull's sons head 
prominent herds. 
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“Jeeps’’ help to solve the labor problem in the Candler area of North Carolina. There are 
360 boys and girls in the ‘Jeeps,’ which gets its name from the initials of "Junior Emergency 
Everyday Production-Picking Services," organized by J. H. Sparks, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, and James McClure, president of the Farmers Federation, a 1!,000-member farmers’ 
co-op. Six zone leaders have been named. When farmers need help, they call Mr. Sparks, who 
gets in touch with a zone leader, who in turn calls squad leaders, and they in turn summon the 
members. "Jeeps" travel in the F. F. A. bus. The organization has already proved its worth. 


was done at a cost of only $1.80 per acre. 
The average yield for three years was 93.3 
bushels, or about 30% more than check- 
rowed corn on adjoining land. The narrow 
rows, Pfister claims, gives a better distribu- 
tion of corn over the ground surface so the 
leaves shade the ground earlier. Drawback 
for the system is that the narrow rows are 
not suited for the usual two-row corn picking 


machines. 


TO REDUCE POULTRY LOSSES 
N AN attempt to reduce a too-high mor- 
tality rate in farm flocks, leaders in the 

poultry industry got together in Chicago in 

March and organized an all-poultry in- 

dustry committee, which will conduct a 

Poultry Conservation for Victory campaign. 

Dr. Cliff Carpenter heads the committee. 
“If we can reduce the present mortality 

rate in flocks by only 5%, that will add 

100,000,000 pounds of chickens and 200,000,- 

000 dozens of eggs to the nation’s wartime 

food supply,” says Dr. Carpenter. 

The committee plans to reach every flock- 
owner, through the papers, radio and group 
meetings, with timely facts that will help 


to reduce losses. 


CITRUS GROWERS ADD SWINE 
HREE citrus growers near Mesa, who 
keep about 2,000 head of hogs on feed 

the year round, have leased a big citrus grove, 
fenced it into sections so pigs of the same 
size and age may be kept together, and are 
running their pigs in the grove. Other grow- 
ers elsewhere in the state are following the 
same plan. 

Thus, they and other Arizona citrus grow- 
ers are “upping” their incomes. The citrus 
trees furnish shade, needed for the grunters 
in Arizona’s climate. Unlike sheep and cat- 


tle, hogs will not nip at the foliage and dam- 
age the trees; but they do help to destroy 
Johnson grass, nut grass and gther weeds. 
Some growers plant cover crops in the groves 
to furnish pasture. 


MORE WINDOW STICKERS 
AME week that Claude Wickard an- 
nounced the award of Certificates of 
Farm War Service to all families who have 
signed up for 1943 goals, the Kiwanis Inter- 
national service clubs announced that they 
will award “Victory Farm” placards next 
fall to all farm families in the United States 
and Canada who have performed outstanding 
jobs of production. Winners will be decided 
by joint committees of War Boards and local 
Kiwanis clubs. 


STATES RIGHTS 
NWILLING to see a failure in national 
food production, more individual states 

are taking on the responsibility of preventing 
breakdowns due to scarcity of labor, mate- 
rials and machinery. 

Colorado’s Governor John Vivian recently 
projected a showdown on the matter of farm 
labor shortage by ordering an immediate halt 
to military induction of men within the state 
actually engaged in farming, stock raising 
and dairying. The governor cited a line in 
the selective service act which reads: “The 
governor of each state shall have charge of 
the administration of the selective service 
law in his state.” 

New York’s Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
recently named H. E. Babcock chairman of 
an eleven-member Emergency Food Commis- 
sion whose purpose it is to “help New York 


farmers attain the maximum _ production 
through alleviating labor and machinery 


(Continued on page 78) 
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@ It’s a tough battle, often against big odds. 
But every man on the farm knows that the seeds 
of victory lie in his own fight to produce more, 
and still more! 











CAMELS 
HAVE A GRAND 
TASTE — 

AND THEY’RE 
ALWAYS EASY ON 
MY THROAT. 
THEY SUIT ME 
TO A“e’ 


Let Farmer ‘‘ Hack’”’ Griffin tell it: ‘‘ Yes sirree, 
I sure am working harder than ever—and I’m 
working longer, too. And say—a cigarette sure 
is a good friend to have handy on a war-time 
farming job. It’s Camels with me every 

time. They’re always cool and mild, always 
smooth and easy on my throat. And Camels 
have got the kind of full, rich flavor that 
delivers steady smoking pleasure.’’ 


@ And millions agree with you, Mr. Griffin... 
on the farm front...and on the fighting front. 
Actual sales records in Post Exchanges and -° 
Canteens show that with men in the Army, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Marines 
-..Camel is the favorite cigarette. Light up 

a Camel— you'll see why! 










Mr. Hacworth 
Griffin, fighter 
on the farm 


THE W-ZONE. 


-where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “*T-ZONE” —Taste 
and Throat—is the prov- 
ing ground for cigarettes. 
Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes best to 


RS \- 
; , you...and how it affects your throat. For 
PT 7% ~—syour taste and throat are absolutely indi- 
ae hd =. A vidual to you. Based on the experience of 
Y pO A= 
RETIES 


millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
Povo }~y gh Ge ge] :7.\ oe oe} 






BUY 


aad 


front, a Camel 


smoker for 






15 years. 





will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove 
it for yourself! 








h. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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| Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 

gets his name from 
the Extra Traction 
Bar Length on Every 


FIRESTONE 
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‘‘The ONLY TIRES With An UNBROKEN 
CENTER And A CLEAN-BITING TREAD’ 


Says *Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 


HE Firestone Ground Grip Tire is the only tire made that does all 
the things you want a tractor tire to do — it gives you extra traction 
to start with, and cleans itself so thoroughly that this extra traction is 


maintained in all soil conditions. 


1. THEY CLEAN BETTER .. . because continuous traction bars cannot 
collect trash. An unbroken center eliminates the exposed ends of 
unjoined bars, which pick up trash and mud. Continuous traction 
bars are free of trash catchers and remain clean. 

2. THEY DO MORE WORK .... because up to 215 EXTRA inches of 
traction bar length per tractor gives you a full width traction bite 
and eliminates those open spaces which cause traction leaks and 
allow ordinary tires to slip and spin. 

3. THEY LAST LONGER ... because wear is more evenly distributed. 
EXTRA traction bar length means each traction bar is exposed to 
less wear. Patented Triple-Braced bars cannot wobble and waste 


precious rubber. 


If you need new tractor tires, let your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 


help you obtain a rationing certificate. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks, Monday Evenings, N.B.C. 


3 > 


Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Farm Crops at W 


Wartime Needs Forecast 


New Peacetime Uses 


rT AR calling on farms for many 
lecessities besides food and men. 
New crops, and new uses for the old 
will be conspicuous when peace comes. 
vas the message that came out of the 
\nnual National Farm Chemurgic Con- 
held in Chicago March 24 and 25. 
New products from soybeans and cotton- 
1 corncobs were exhibited in the 

S sess gunstocks as good as any 
from walnut, helmets, aerial torpedo 
ill with farm products taking the 
of brass and steel. Life preservers 
from milkweed, following the process 


loped by Dr. Boris Berkman of Chicago 
reported in Farm Journal in September, 
ymplished fact today; the 
American 
Similar substitutes for kapok are being 

loped from cat-tail fibers. 
Farm-grown plastics may appear to be the 
lucts of a master magician, Dr. J. H. 
DuBois of General Electric told the confer- 
but there is no magic in their concep- 
“They are made the hard way, 
much hard work and grief. They are 
specifics which will cure all our indus- 
trial ailments nor will they enable all who 
nter the field to get rich quickly. The proper 
use of these materials and methods will 
evelop many new uses for farm products 
ind add greatly to the general prosperity.” 
Cotton, hemp, ramie, flax, nut shells, corn 
cobs, soybeans and oat hulls are finding new 


J4] ) are in ic( 
t will shortly be in use on 


n or use, 


uses almost daily for conversion into plastics 
needed in the Army and Navy. 
Plastics from cotton are so highly useful 


military supplies, P. F. Robb of the 
Hercules Powder Co. told the conference, 
that their use is permitted only in the most 
essential war equipment. 


created by 
mixing soybean and corn oil with lineolic 
acid, was announced by the Bauer & Black 
Co. of Chicago. 

Alcohol for war use 


\ sponge rubber substitute, 


draws heavily on 
Furthermore, scientists have 
discovered that a nutritive poultry ration 
“which can effectively substitute for meat 
scraps and dried skim milk” can be manu- 
factured from the grain residues left after the 
alcohol has been extracted. 

New developments in insecticides made 
from the castor bean plant that promise to 
safeguard civilian food supplies at the very 
moment when the country needs them most 
were described by J. Edmund Good of the 
Woburn Degreasing Co. “In the insecticide 
we have developed from the leaves and stalks 
of the castor plant, we believe, there lies a 


cereal ( rops. 


valuable and abundant new contribution to 
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Farm crops and farm wastes, through chemurgy, have become essential war 
“plants” that promise still greater markets in peacetime. 


agriculture which will help materially in 
solving the present critical shortages,” he 
“Four years of tests sustain me. There 
is a need for castor oil from the 
plant, too, and this does not come just 
from children. It comes from the war ma- 
chine and from industry. The oil from castor 
beans is vital to the effective production of 
a host of critical implements of war ranging 
from tanks and bombers to cannon, high 
octane gasoline, powder bags and camouflage 
paint. Castor oil even makes it possible for 
planes to fly to the great heights required 


said. 
crying 


by military necessity today.” 

Starches made from the strains of “waxy” 
corn and grain sorghums now being grown 
in Iowa and other sections of the Corn belt 
can be used in products for which tapioca 
was formerly considered essential, according 
to the paper presented by Dr. R. M. Hixon 
of Iowa State College. “Very limited amounts 
are being milled this year,” he said. 

Prediction that the new rubber industry 
will move into the pre-fabricated housing 
industry after the war was made by Dr. M. C. 
Teague of the United States Rubber Co. 
“Future homes,” he said, “will be durable, 
attractive and demountable at low cost. In 
these our new materials should find many 
uses. They should provide light, strong ply- 
wood. The selection of the best synthetic 
bonding material will result in the desired 
weatherproofness, thermal expansion and per- 


manent strength. Some of the transparent 


synthetics now used in bombers may later 
be adapted to peacetime windows. Their 
transparency and compatibility with brilliant 
colors will lend them to ornamental as well 
as utilitarian They may be used for - 
wire insulation, lighting fixtures, heating 
and plumbing. They may facilitate the use 
of radiant heat from the entire wall surfaces. 
Indeed, these synthetics should add greatly 
to the attractiveness and convenience of the 
future small home. If these pre-fabricated 
homes are economical and are made de- 
mountable, the average American workman 
will find them easy to buy and easy to carry 
from place to place. He would pay only a 
nominal rental on the land occupied. In 
moving from town to town, he would take 
now takes his house 


uses. 


his house just as he 
furnishings.” 

“Kok Sagyz, the rubber bearing Russian 
dandelion, is coming ahead by leaps and 
bounds,” an observer for Roger Babson, the 
noted markets analyst, reported after talking 
with scientists at the conference. “It should be 
of great promise to American agriculture. It 
can grow in 40 of the 48 states and lends 
itself readily to machine planting, cultivation 
and harvesting.” 

Similar scientific advances with farm crops 
were reported in all of the conference ses- 
sions. Born in the test-tubes and laboratories 
under the tremendous urge of war, they will 
play an important part in the battle against 
depression when the war is ended. 
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The Nodaway County USDA War Board sits down with the Selective Service Board 
to talk over draft deferments. AAA will check the actual farm status of each man. 


The True Confession Of An Editor Sent Out To 
Find Out About County War Boards Who Came 
Back With A Story About Gumption Instead. 


E, I'M in the doghouse. All because 

of the gumption of Nodaway county 

It’s like this. Two weeks ago they 

sent me up to the gumbo bottom and eroded 

yellow hills of the Nodaway river valley in 

northwest Missouri. I’m supposed to study 

the County War Board and tell how and 
why it ticks. 

There are maybe 3,000 county war boards 
in the United States this year. Each one is 
made up of local AAA, REA, FSA, FCA and 
NLFA leaders plus the County Agent. Each 
one has a bushel basketful of reports and 
orders to read and interpret every week from 
Washington and the state capitols. Stuff that 
oozes on and on with, “the-powers-granted-in- 
this - section-shall-not-be-used-or-made-to-oper- 
ate-to-compel-changes - in - the - business - prac - 
tices-or- methods-or-means-or-aids-to - distribu- 
tion- established -in - any -industry-EXCEPT.” 
That sort of thing. A bushel basketful a 
week. And on top of it, the statisticians want 
seven or eight surveys a month made on 
everything from the farm-by-farm need for 
new machinery to the average growth of 
coniferous seedlings on an erosion control 
plot. 


It would take a hybrid cross between Pro- 
fessor Einstein and John Wanamaker to 
handle the job perfectly. Yet it’s a job that 
someone has to do because it’s part of our 
national plan to win the war and write the 
peace and feed the world and hold our social 
gains and keep the statisticians and econo- 
mists busy at the same time. 


Over the Feed Store 

So. I'm sent up to see what the Nodaway 
County War Board is up to and how it feels 
about the whole thing in the midst of the 
spring pig season, because it’s a_ typical 
county war board in a good diversified farm- 
ing county. It costs $27,000 a year to run 
plus the salaries of the County Agent, the 
Home Demonstration Agent, the FCA direc- 
tor, the REA director and the FSA director. 
Which may seem a bit out of proportion in 
a county of 3,600 farm families. But then, 
that’s the way we hold our social gains. And, 
multiplied by 3,000 counties, the salaries 
would about add up to two of those billion 
dollars that everybody talks about these days 
like they were a new brand of chick feed. 

Oh, I got to Nodaway, all right. By 9:30 
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baat The AAA-War Board office at Maryville, Mo., on the morning 
of March 27; 125 farm families showed up with questions. 


By R. W. Howard 


on the morning of March 27 I was climbing 
the iron stairs to the second floor of the 
vellow seed store in Maryville where the 
War Board, the Nodaway County Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Association, the Regional 
\gricultural Credit Corporation, the County 
\gent and the Home Demonstration Agent 
sit in shabby, dark little offices that made me 
wonder whether the landlord was frightened 
by a paint can when he was a baby. 

There were ten or fifteen people ahead of 
me. A priest from Clyde who wanted more 
information about Victory Gardens. A cattle- 
man from the hills behind Burlington Junc- 
tion down to see about the new release order 
on government corn. A corn grower from 
over Ravenwood way who had decided to 
plant his corn on the contour this year and 
take the $1.50 per acre payment the govern- 
ment offers for that kind of plowing. People 
who wanted new tires, new cultivators and 
second-hand tractors. Men with crop-inten- 
tions reports filled out and ready to be put 
atop the 2,800 already stacked in a_ back 
room. Women who wanted more information 
on vitamin-vegetables and cheese presses. 

E. B. Hamilton, the harried, baldish chair- 
man of AAA and of the War Board, came 
out to the front desk as soon as he could, 
but had to shake hands with three men and 
answer the questions of two others on the 
way. He said I'd certainly come a long ways 
to find out about a County War Board. I 
said I didn’t think so because Nodaway 
steaks and hams were certainly going ten 
times as far these days to get eaten, and 
what’s a ride on the choo-choo cars anyway 
when all over the world people are getting 
killed outright instead of just bruised. 

We hurried back into his office. He had 
two meetings and 30 or 40 more interviews 
coming up. We'd passed the compliments 
around—it was time to get down to business. 

The four biggest problems facing Nodaway 
agriculture this year, he said, are food pro- 
duction, manpower, feed supplies and farm 
machinery. The War Board represents the 
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covernment’s interests in all of them. It 
doesn’t manage them directly but is sort of 
he governing council or board-of-directors. 


e County Agent, working under the direc- 
tion of the Extension Service, continues as 


technical public advisor on farm problems, 
leader of 4-H Club and Future Farmer 

the speechmaker at club and commu- 

ind Grange and Farm Bureau meetings. 

The Home Demonstration Agent does a simi- 


ob for the women and girls. The REA 


lirector is advisor to the co-op power lines 
| hoosts the use of cold storage lockers, 
tric water pumps, electric heating ele- 
ments for brooders and anything else that 


cet volts to do the job hands usually do. 
FCA and FSA leaders keep on with 
their regular jobs, too. 


Once A Month 

But at least once a month all of them get 
ether as the Nodaway County USDA War 
Board to hear complaints, report progress 
work out plans for the next set of sur- 

vs or licenses. When Washington wanted 
production increased by 10% last No- 
vember, the Board worked up a post card 
send to every hog raiser in the county, 


organized a series of meetings and wrote 
peeches. When the Victory Garden cam- 
paign popped this spring, the board spon- 
ed a Food-for-Freedom contest in schools. 
rhey talked the gardening problem over with 
county superintendent of schools, and 
ipproved his idea of dumping routine science 
lessons out the window for the duration. Now 
rural Nodaway teaches Science from kinder- 
rten up as it applies to bigger gardens, to 

food crops, to vitamins and to minerals. 
In between that sort of thing and the loan 
pplications and the 400 telephone calls a 
the board runs the county’s scrap col- 
campaign (and won a prize for the 
1.400 tons it turned up last fall), holds con- 
es with lumber dealers who have no 


il for new corn cribs or hog pens, 
ks the State War Board for more equipment 
for hardware dealers, helps truck owners fill 
out Certificates of War Necessity. 

And, finally, there’s the paper work out 
of Washington. The report on 1944 ma- 
chinery needs had just been finished. There 
were 317 items to be filled out ... for each 
of the 3,600 families. It meant that a man 
had to guess on the new equipment he would 
need in 1944, then tell his AAA committee- 
man about it. The committeeman made a 
house-by-house canvass in each township and 
decided whether farmers would actually need 
what they asked for, or just thought they 
did. Then, up here in the yellow cubbyholes, 
t was added and totted and put in a final 
report. Took almost a ream of paper just 
to figure out the totals. 

That was the Nodaway County War Board 

doing its darndest to please Washington 
ind at the same time keep its own people 
half-way contented and up to snuff on food 
production programs, farm machinery ration- 
ng, gas rationing, Selective Service, trained 
hired-hands from the Ozarks, Scrap Collec- 
tions, livestock slaughter and license .per- 
mits, truck pools and delivery routes, War 
Bond sales, licenses for explosives and hunt- 
ing rifles, vitamins and contour plowing, the 
dangers of price ceilings and the newspaper 
whispers of Washington catfights that might 
disrupt matters just a little bit more. 

Hamilton’s salary as Board chairman in 
1942 totalled $846; approximately $2.25 a 
day. The federal income of the 45 AAA 





committeemen in Nodaway averaged $177 
last year. The top salaries in the AAA-War 
Board office go to the chief clerk and to Mr. 
Hamilton’s secretary; one makes $1250 a 
year and the other $1304. 

We pushed through the crowd in the outer 
office and hurried along the dark hall to the 
room where the rest of the Board and the 
men from the Selective Service Board had 
already gathered. There were four draft de- 
ferment cases to talk over... borderline 
stuff that, to the Selective Service men, 
seemed a mite odd. They’d give us 10 min- 
utes to set up the camera and take pictures. 
If I'd come back later, Mr. Hamilton said, 
he’d like to talk some more. Or perhaps 
I'd like to go out in the country with 
Raymond Vadnais, the county agent, and 
visit a few farms. 

The photographer thought it would be a 
good idea to go downstairs for a “coke” 
while the boards hashed over the deferments. 
There was something he wanted to show me, 
anyway. 


“Carpenter for President” 

So I’m sitting there thinking while the 
photographer, whose name is J. E. Carpenter 
and who lives at 503 South Vine Street in 
Maryville, shows me how you can take a 
silver dollar and lay it flat on the table, then 
blow on the edge of it with an ordinary straw 
so that it will stand up and spin. It is a good 
trick, and I am even wondering if it wouldn’t 
be a good idea to make a smart man like 
Mr. Carpenter director of OPA, or maybe 
even President because certainly neither 
Prentiss Brown nor Mr. Roosevelt for all 
their training and figgering in higher finance 
and economics have been able to make the 
national dollar stand up on its edge and 
spin, either by blowing through a straw or 
through a Social Security card. 

We are just on our way back to the War 
Board office, well saturated with colanut 
juice and Mr. Carpenter a bit impatient 
because he has eight more tricks to show 
me, when Raymond Vadnais comes down the 
hall and says he is on his way to visit some 
farms and would I like to join him. I says 
if he will give me five more minutes to talk 
with Mr. Hamilton, I will go gladly. And I 
do. And that, I am perfectly willing to 
admit, is where I made my fatal mistake. 

We aren’t more than 10 minutes out of 
town when Vadnais turns in beside a white 
frame farmhouse and I am being introduced 
to A. R. Martin who owns the place and has 
900 sheep and 120 steers on feed back on 
the hill, and milks 20 cows a day and so 
far this spring had brought in 30 litters 
of pigs. 

We go down into the chick hatchery where 
Mrs. Martin is talking with some people who 
want to buy 100 day-old Leghorns. It comes 
out, somehow, that Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
together with a new hired man from the 
Ozarks are handling the place alone while 
one of their sons operates a tail-gun in a 
B-24 bomber, and another son teaches air- 
plane mechanics in Texas and a daughter 
operates a Red Cross library in Tunisia. 

The three of them not only take care of 
the sheep and steers and dairy cows but are 
turning out 10,000 baby chicks a week and 
have plans to increase their turkey crop this 
year, and turn another 160 acres of lespedeza 
over to more livestock. “There isn’t any 
time for fooling,” said Mr. Martin. “We got 
to win this thing . . . fast. And if it’s food 

(Continued on page 84) 














































Opal Roberson (kneeling, right) gives 
a demonstration of the tin-can-and- 
seantling cheese press to two 4-H girls. 
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Silvertop greets one of his 26 Spotted 
Poland wives at Ravenwood while John 
D. Gates and son, Arthur, look on. 













































A score of Nodaway girls took the 
Tractorette Course offered by the Nod- 
away Implement Co., will teach others. 


A. R. Martin (left), with two sons and a 
daughter off to war, makes a go of it 
with Richard Main of Van Buren (right). 
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hy Carroll P. Streeter 


HE school room was dirty. George 

Washington looked down on the scene 

through a cracked glass and with a 
cobweb over one eye. Reference books Te- 
posed safely on a high shelf well out of 
reach. Children asked permission to look at 
the globe. School resembled a drill ground 
(“First grade stand, turn, pass!”). The 
course of study was as inflexible as the Ten 
Commandments and the one aim seemed to 
be to get over the prescribed number of 
pages per week. 

Every class of every grade, some forty in 
all, recited up front every day. When visitors 
came, the children giggled self consciously. 
Lunch was a free-for-all, gobbled on the run. 

George was thirteen years old, and _ still 
in the fourth grade—a “social problem,” the 
teacher said. A pain in the neck, she meant. 
He was bored with school, tripped other 
children in the aisle, sneered at everything 
that went on, wouldn’t try to read. His em- 
harrassed parents explained that “schools 
certainly aren’t what they used to be,” and 
“I never was much of a reader myself.” 

Miss Helen Elaine Stenson started her 
work in the Sycamore school with George’s 
fourth grade reading class. She was the 
new rural school supervisor in McDonough 
County, Ill, and that was three years ago. 
She saw that all the children were trying t 
read books beyond their ability. Not very 
interesting ones, either. She got the children 
around a table over by the window and 
spread out a dozen colorful, well-illustrated 
books that she had brought along—“Enchant- 
ing Stories,” Indian stories, nature-study 
books and others just as fascinating. 

George, she soon found, knew a lot more 


about birds than she did. Soon she had him 
contributing as an expert. She conferred with 
the harassed teacher until 6 o’clock. 

When she returned, in two weeks, with 
another armload of books, George grumbled 
that it had seemed like she “was never com- 
ing back.” The story of George is longer 
than this, but he is now one of the most 
enthusiastic children in school, and the 
leader in nature study work. No longer is 
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The supervisor visited 76 schools before anyone could tell exactly what hybrid 
corn is. Now the children study “science” right at the school door. In the lower 
photo the supervisor (at left) and the teacher discuss a child’s record. 


he a discipline problem-——he is too interested 
in finding out things for himself. 
Sycamore school today is a_ bright, at- 


tractive room with a “science corner” filled 
ith material gathered within the school 


Wil 
| 


district. The reference books are down on the 


table. Seats are arranged diagonally so the 
light will be right. Two children, acting as 
host and hostess for the week, meet visitors 
at the door. They are developing poise and 
learning the social amenities. They eat lunch 
together around a table, a‘ter grace has been 
said or sung in unison. Instead of eight 
science classes, one for each gerade, there is 
one, with children of all ages participating 
at their own level. (The story is true except 
for the names of the school and of George.) 


McDonough Shows the Way 


McDonough county is now in the third 
vear of a special demonstration to show how 
much just one rural supervisor can improve 
the rural schools of a whole county. The 
demonstration is sponsored by the Committee 


on Rural Education, the Farm Foundation, 
Western Illinois State Teachers’ College, and 
McDonough County. Miss Stenson, the super- 
visor, came from a pioneer farm in Michigan. 
A successful rural teacher herself, she holds 
a Master’s degree in education and has had 
several years’ experience as a “helping 
teacher” in Michigan and Illinois. 

“Three things we have been trying to ac- 
complish in McDonough County,” Miss Sten- 
son explains. 


“We are trying to teach children, not 
classes, Some children need special help in 
one direction, some in another. Some can go 
twice as fast as others. The problem is to 
fit the treatment to each child’s needs. Every 
youngster has some gifts—each has some 
valuable contribution to make. Our job is to 
bring it out, to give every child self respect, 
a feeling that he is useful. Such a child will 
never be a delinquent. 

“We are attempting to discover our own 
community. Rural schools have the finest 
natural science laboratory they could wish, 
right outside the door. There is more happen- 
ing on a half acre of ground—any half acre 
—than we can ever learn about. Frog Pond 
school has selected one oak tree and is 
watching everything that happens on_ it 
throughout the year. Cottage Corners has a 
‘nature trail’ right on the school grounds. 
Yet when I first came here, I visited 76 
schools before I found a single pupil who 
could tell me exactly what hybrid corn is.” 

Not only the pupils, but the parents, of 
District 16 school studied the history of their 
community, wrote a pageant about it, and 
put on an exhibit of antiques. “Among the 
early settlers who came here in 1836,” the 
history relates, “was Martin Miles, who 
selected his home site on Section 23, just 
east of the school house. He moved the fol- 
lowing year to Section 22, on which you are 
now sitting.” How much better is this kind 
of study than merely to read out of a book 
about the Homestead Act! The Blackhawk 
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‘OUR SCHOOL LIKE THIS? 


were not some vague historical event— 
ne of the battles took place right where 
hools now stand. It was easy for the chil- 
ren to take interest in the California gold 
s=h—a local man had been in it. The chil- 
lren found that events in District 16 had a 
ison that reached far beyond. That led 
em to a study of Illinois, and then to a dis- 
covery of much of the rest of the world. 


Teachers Have a “‘Work Shop” 
“Our third aim is to make school a com- 
rtable, attractive place to work.” These 

chools are full of good books, many of them 
rom a county school library in Miss Sten- 

*s office, established by pooling $10 per 
ear per school. You see globes, hot lunch 

juipment, pianos, telephones, movable desks, 
ind facilities for washing hands under run- 
ning water, even if it runs only from a 
akettle. 

Miss Stenson sends the teachers mimeo- 
raphed material to use, and she conducts 

special teachers’ meeting, or “work shop,” 

her office every two weeks. They wrote 
ir own course of study—one that espe- 

fitted the needs of McDonough County 
dren. With the help of the supervisor 

y got up a recommended list of books and 

pplies for school boards to select from 

hen buying. It is going to be harder from 

ow on for some smooth salesman to sell a 
$40 set of “Mercator projection” maps—the 

nd you and I studied. They never were 
ecurate, but we didn’t know it before the 
iirplane recently changed our ideas of geog- 
phy. 

Just getting together professionally gives 
the teachers a lift. “We used to be a little 
ashamed to admit that we were just country 
teachers,” Mrs. Mabel Hurst told me. “Now 
we're proud of it. We know exactly what 
we're trying to do, we believe that it is 
mportant, we’re making progress at it, and 

are moving forward together.” What a 
ntrast to the isolated rural teachers in most 


Some of the Results 

The results? The most important ones you 
have already heard. Grades and tests show 
that McDonough County farm children in 
1940 were well below the national average in 
every subject. Now they are more than a 
year ahead of average in science and health 
nd are climbing rapidly in every other sub- 


leachers from surrounding counties are 
clamoring for jobs in McDonough County— 
“we actually have to hold them off,” says 
County Superintendent Samuel M. Bishop. 
“Partly this 
opportunity for self-improvement.” 

‘But,” I asked Mr. Bishop, “aren’t County 
Superintendents of Schools supposed to 


s because they welcome the 


supervise ?” 

“Why, fellow,” he answered, “there isn’t 
one County Superintendent in 100 who can 
do it. In the first place most superintendents, 
elected to political office, aren’t educational 
experts. The token visit which many of them 
make to rural schools, perhaps once a year, 
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i LM WEIR GESTS 


= Close some schools. 


money you spend. 





FED OS 


can be nothing more than a gesture. In the 
second place, most superintendents are too 
busy administering county school affairs, 
even if they were able. Supervision is a full- 
time job for an expert—and even she will be 
swamped most of the time.” 

Practically every city school system in the 
land has a whole corps of supervisors, and 
finds it pays. Rural teachers need them more 

-they have a harder job, often have less 
training for it, and less help from other 
teachers. Yet there aren’t more than 900 





WHO'LL TEACH YOUR CHILD? 


\ Cuivp Is Eigur Years OLp ONLY ONCE, impressionable only 
once. His parents have him only half of his waking days. The 
ability of his teacher may decide his ability for life. 

Hard-pressed town and city superintendents are raiding country 
schools, picking the best teachers they can lure away. 

What kind of teacher will your children have next winter? 

The time to act is not next September, but NOW. Farm JouRNAL 
AND FarMER’s WIFE proposes four things to do: 

1. Raise salaries of good teachers. There are still 150,000 teach- 
ers in white schools of northern states, getting $600 or less a year, 
according to a survey by the National Education Association. 
Since 1918, twenty-five states have 
locked up half of their one-teacher schools. Now the rate is speed- 
ing up. There is no better elementary school than a one-teacher 
school with a superior teacher, good building and equipment, and 
10 to 25 pupils. But if you don’t have these conditions, consider 
closing your school temporarily and paying tuition. Take along 
your library books, globe and phonograph, too. 

3. Hold a community recognition for those teachers who have 
turned their backs on better offers and stayed with your children 
out of patriotism. These teachers deserve it. 

4. Hire a rural school supervisor. This will be the best school 





rural supervisors in the whole United States. 
New York City alone has more than that. 

McDonough County, aided by the state, 
spends $125,000 or so on its one-teacher 
schools every year. Then it adds about $4,000 
more for this supervision program in an 
effort to get bigger results out of the $125,- 
000. This is a little more than 3 per cent of 
the total school bill. In the opinion of 
County Superintendent Bishop, it yields 50% 
more in education for McDonough County 
farm children. 
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WASLTULTINGT 


Late News of Government @ 


Washington, Tuesday, April 13 


T WOULD be pleasant to report that the 

situation on food prices and production 

is clearing, but the truth is that it con- 
tinues to be one awful mess. 

The appointment of Chester Davis to head 
the new FPDA (Food Production and Dis- 
tribution Administration) is generally ap- 
proved here, as he is somewhat more experi- 
enced, influential and aggressive than Secre- 
tary Wickard. He believes thoroughly that 
nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
maximum food production. 

But except for the change in personalities, 
the food and price problems remain exactly 
as they were. Davis is under CES Director 
Byrnes, but reports directly to the President. 
He has no authority over the OPA’s retail 
price controls, except the shadowy veto power 
inherited from Wickard. In other words, the 
overlapping and conflicting powers of differ- 
ent boards, characteristic of this administra- 
tion, remain to hamper all prompt and in- 
telligent action. 

s 


NOR DID the President’s “hold-the-line” 
order of last week relieve or greatly change 
the situation. There is a distinct feeling that 
the President is in earnest this time, but 
some differences of opinion do exist as to 
just what the latest “freeze” means, and 
how it will be administered. It is asked: 
Will the new program be carried out as 
described in the White House announcement, 
or will it go the way of similar anti-inflation 
pronouncements of last May and October? 

Spokesmen for organized agriculture were 
quick to condemn the order. Publicly they 
warned again of food shortages; that better 
farm prices, rather than subsidies, alone will 
get the needed production. One remarked 
privately: “It’s the same old story. Agricul 
ture is made the goat. Labor gets the best 
of the bargain.” 

Davis’s first move under the “freeze” was 
to restore a more equitable relationship be 
tween livestock, meat and feed prices. He 


What It Means to Farmers 


succeeded in getting Byrnes and OPA to 


approve a compromise raising corn prices 5¢ 
1 bushel in the surplus area. increasing hog 


support prices to $13.75, or 50¢ a hundred, 
and importing wheat from Canada and Aus- 
tralia, all designed to lower hog prices so 
that packers can live under present OPA 
pork ceilings. But if hog prices do not come 
down, and the black market doesn’t end, 
there will be price ceilings on hogs. And 
similar action on other livestock may be 
¢ xpected to follow. 

Unless Congress again refuses to approve, 
subsidies to agriculture in a big way are in 
prospect. The Food Administrator is sym- 
pathetic with the view of most farm spokes- 
men that if there must be subsidies to insure 
maximum production, they should be in the 
form of support prices, rather than incentives 
or other direct payments with market prices 
kept below the cost of production. When the 
war is over they want to be sure that farm 
prices are based on farm costs. 


THE PRESIDENT’S veto of the Bankhead 
bill, and its present pickling in the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the Senate. is another 
angle of the general confusion. 

It should be understood that the purpose 
of the bill was not primarily an effort to 
raise farm price parity ceilings. Like the 
act to abolish the President’s $25,000-a-year 
salary limitation (which Mr. Roosevelt al- 
lowed to become a law, with very bad grace, 
without his signature), the Bankhead _ bill 
was intended to nullify an arbitrary act of 
the Administration. 

Congress had decided definitely that gov- 
ernment benefit payments should not be 
considered in calculating parity prices, yet 
the administration went ahead defiantly and 
did that very thing. The real question is 
not farm prices, but “who makes the laws, 
Congress or some bureaucratic board?” 

As a matter of fact, Congress, or more 
particularly the conservative majority in the 
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House, holds the whip hand in this matter. By 
cutting off benefit payments entirely. and 
refusing money for any other kind of sub- 
sidies, it could force the refiguring of parity 
on the basis of cash prices only. 


HERE IS one of the typical examples of 
“team work” in wartime Washington. De- 
partment of Agriculture. WPB and OWI 
are all encouraging and boosting Victory 
Gardens, hoping there may be as many as 
21.000.000 this summer. 

Turning down a request of the National 
Victory Garden Institute for supplemental 
gasoline rations to “A” card holders, OPA’s 
Prof. John R. Richards expressed the opinion 
the Victory Gardens “do not necessarily add 
anything to the general food supply.” or that 
“their operation will result in’ any less 
demand” on the generally available food 
supply. 

He didn’t stop there. but went on to 
suggest more might be added to the national 
food supply by “the organization of regular 
amateur fishing expeditions or hunting pro- 
jects, 


LIVESTOCK and dairy farmers should know 
that some people in high places here are 
talking increasingly of forcing civilians to 
eat more cereals and potatoes, and less meat 
and dairy and poultry products. 

This is on the assumption that there may 
not be enough food to go around, and that 
from the standpoint of providing nutrition, 
grains go much farther when consumed in 
the natural state than when processed into 
livestock products. Also, some manpower 
and transportation might be saved by slowing 
down livestock production. , 

{ similar idea was advanced in World 
War I, but was nipped in the bud. 

: 7 

AS THE House Ways and Means Committee 
began consideration of renewal of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements yesterday, it ap- 
peared likely that Congress would renew the 
President’s power, which expires June 12. 
Both Republicans and Democrats are talking 
compromise to assure the speedy action re- 
quested by the State Department. 

However, Representative Dirksen of IIli- 
nois, and other farm leaders, propose to 
divest trade agreement negotiations of 





Presg Association 


Representative Everett M. Dirksen, IIL, 
offers blood for Army and Navy needs. 
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recy, and to create an advisory committee, 
cluding farm representatives, to review 
reements before they are concluded, but 
ithout veto power. 

Senator George, chairman of the Finance 
ommittee, is suggesting that the extension 
cht be limited to one or two years, instead 
f the three years proposed in the Doughton 
ill, or that Congress be given the right to 


to any agreement by concurrent resolution. 
Look for renewal of the trade agreements 
ithority, as suggested here some months 


RUBBER CZAR Jeffers’s statement to the 
press that the billion-dollar war-time syn- 

etic rubber industry must be maintained 
ifter the war to provide the nation’s rubber 
ieeds has strong support on Capitol Hill. 
Frequent cracks are taken in Congress at 
\ice President Wallace’s view that this new 
industry should be junked at the end of 
hostilities, in favor of natural rubber from 
cood neighbors.” 

Representative Stefan of Nebraska warned 
ecently that the V. P. seems to be against 
“a program of new uses for American farm 
products,” and urged Congress to be on 
vuard against such philosophy. 

“The farm chemurgic program, which we 
have worked for so many years to develop, 
must not be cast aside.” Stefan told his 
colleagues. “The dreams of some of our 
officials who would surrender to uncertain 
foreign interests a market which rightfully 
helongs to the people of the United States 
nust not be allowed to defeat or retard 
these vitally necessary projects. Given the 
opportunity, American farmers can and will 
produce sufficient material to keep these 
plants which we are now building with the 
\merican taxpayers’ money busy perma- 
nently.” 


& 
RETURNING TO Chester Davis, one of the 


easons he went to the St. Louis Federal Re- 
-erve Bank in the spring of 1941 was that the 
President refused at that time to see the need 
of the job Davis is now undertaking, almost 
“too late.” He foresaw what was coming, 
strongly recommending that it be guarded 
against, but the President preferred the ad- 
vice of people in the Department of Agricul- 
ture who were still thinking in terms of 


farm food surpluses. 





Acme 


Chester Davis, head of the Food Produc- 


tion and Distribution Administration. 








HOW TO GET ENOUGH FOOD 


HE food problem is not half as complicated as Washington 
makes it out to be. 

Food is produced by farmers. You produce some, your neigh- 
bor grows some—you and six million other farmers. Very little is 
produced in the District of Columbia. 

For quite a few generations farmers simply planted, cultivated 
and harvested. They did their work, and there was food. 

Now, two things have taken place. 

War has intervened with increased demands and with competi- 
tion for materials and labor. 

Government has intervened, necessarily for certain purposes, but 
has done it with headlong interference, exasperating delays and 
paralyzing confusion. 

If government will only limit and direct its intervention sensibly, 
farmers will get their end of the war job done. 

Food clearly ranks with ships, guns and planes as an essential war 
material. Food is the only product which government appears to 
think can be produced in enlarged quantities without adequate 
machinery. The 2% to 5% of steel normally used in farm equip- 
ment manufacture has been ruthlessly curtailed. Equipment ra- 
tioning is a ridiculous failure, and ought to be ended. Farmers 
and manufacturers can best decide how and where to distribute the 
machines. Enough machinery, soon enough, is the first essential 
to the food supply. 

The labor question gets down to wages. There would be ample 
labor if farmers would compete with war industries for men. 
Equally attractive wages, plus the approaching cessation of non- 
essential employment, would bring out plenty of help. A labor 
draft would be disastrous to production—let each worker choose 
his employer and far more food will be grown. 

Considering the loss of efficiency, the war worker’s wages and 
longer week have about doubled his income. The income of farm- 
ers is measured by the prices received. A true “parity” between the 
two would demand prices that would permit farmers to hire by 
offering comparable inducements. The President fears an “infla- 
tionary tornado” may be released if farm prices go higher. He 
seems to have had no such fears when ordering time-and-a-half 





payments for eight added hours of weekly work. 

The food can be grown. The requirements are enough equip- 
ment and enough labor, with prices high enough to maintain solv- 
ency, encourage cultivation of more marginal land, and to permit 
maximum utilization of good land. 

In plain words, let farmers do their work, and there will be food. 








Davis gets along well with Congress, the 
farm organizations and the agricultural 
trades, having won over the years their con- 
fidence in his judgment, ability and integrity. 

True to form, Davis tackled his new and 
difficult job without fanfare. First thing was 
to summon key men in the Wickard food 
setup to his temporary office, and say he 
wants them to carry on. Top assistants of 
AAA days, such men as Jesse W. Tapp, John 
B. Hutson and William E. Byrd, Jr., were 
soon at his side. Appointment of Jay Taylor 
of Texas to head the farm labor program is 
considered a wise step. 

Davis is getting a break, as is agriculture, 
through WMC's recent “return to the farm 
or fight” order. Selective Service reports 
that there has been such a rush of men 
18 to 38 years old back to the farms that 
a manpower shortage in war plants is now 
threatened. 

Agriculture is said to be getting consider- 


able experienced help from the Army, under 
the new procedure of placing older men in 
inactive status, instead of discharging them 
outright. Foreign labor is now coming in. 


IT LOOKS now as if Congress will provide 
Col. Taylor with $40,000,000 for the U. S. 
Crops Corps, half being made available for 
distribution to state extension services, the 
remainder to be used by the Federal govern- 
ment in moving labor into states and han- 
dling imported labor. County agents will con- 
trol recruitment of local labor, working with 
the United States Employment Service. 

There will be some important strings, 
however, according to present expectations. 
Subject to appeal to Davis, written consent 
of a county agent must be obtained to move 
a worker out of a county. Men over 65 may 
be employed on farms without losing their 
old-age pensions. 
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CAN WE Freep ALL Oun LIVESTOCK... 





History is going to repeat, again with 
livestock and feed shortages. 


DON’T see how we can hope to maintain 

our present livestock population after this 
year,” Dr. William I. Myers, head of the farm 
economics department of Cornell University, 
told Farm Journal on April 8. “We’ve been 
accumulating more and more animals for the 
past seven years. The only hope for us to be 
able to maintain the livestock now on farms is 
for us to produce more feed this year than 
last. And that is not likely.” 

Statistically, Dr. Myers points out, the 
bleak outlook for livestock feeding in 1943- 
44 shapes up about like this. If livestock 
population keeps going up according to 
the present trend and in keeping with gov- 
ernment goals, by the end of this year there 
will be 5.3‘ 
units on farms than on January 1. But, based 
on intentions to plant and the average 
yields for 1937-41, there will be a reduction 
of 12% in the production of such common 
feed grains as corn, oats, barley and _ sor- 


more grain-consuming animal 


ghums. 
15% Feed Shortage 


Put those two figures together and you 
come out with a shortage of from 15% to 
20% in the feed that will be needed. And 
this does not take into consideration the in- 
creased use of the various grains for human 
food. 

This, in Dr. Myers’ opinion, can mean 
only one thing: liquidation of livestock. At 
present price ratios, plus the fact that poul- 
try is a business that you can get into and 
out of quicker than pork or milk production, 


chickens would be first to go. And hogs next. 
It takes 100 lbs. of scratch and 100 lbs. of 
mash to make a case of eggs and seven lbs. of 
grain to make a pound of pork. 


What for Russia 

What about the surplus wheat? 

That, says Dr. Myers, doesn’t amount to 
much so far as feed is concerned. True, about 
250,000,000 bushels may be used as feed 
this year. But, Dr. Myers says, the sensible 
thing to do is to keep the wheat to ship to 
Europe to feed the starving millions when 
the war is over. 

This demand for American food will not 
wait until the war is over. Already huge 
quantities of wheat products are being ex- 
ported to Russia. The rest of the United 
Nations are dieting on more grain and less 
animal products. 

The late Dr. George F. Warren, Cornell's 
famed economist, summed the matter up 
25 years ago when he said that when men 
get hungry they will prefer to eat seven 
pounds of corn rather than one pound of 
pork. And, in World War I, we did go on 
“Wheatless Days” as well as “Meatless 
Days.” The appeal then was for Belgium. 
This time it may well be for our 10,000,000 
soldiers and sailors plus Europe and Asia. 

“Any thought of feeding the starving mil- 
lions of Europe on animal products is utter 
folly,” Dr. Myers concluded. Perhaps, 
sooner than we think, that may apply to 
America’s millions, too. 


. - « Roy H. Park 





AND RaTION MeEratT EFFECTIVELY? 


HE livestock industry, from producer to 

packer, is presenting a united front in 
Washington this month with a demand for 
the appointment of a national meat “czar” 
and adoption of a “balanced” meat purchas- 
ing program. 

“Civilian meat supplies, Lend-Lease al- 
lotments and purchases for the Armed Forces 
must be geared so that the demand at no 
time exceeds the supply at hand,” producer 
and packer spokesmen for the new Livestock 
& Meat Council told Farm Journal in an 
exclusive interview in Washington, D. C. on 
April 8. “The critical meat problem now 
facing the United States cannot be controlled 
by ceiling prices. Yet the situation must be cor- 
rected immediately in order to assure the full 
production of meat needed for the war effort.” 

The 6-point control program, presented in 
Washington by the joint committee repre- 
senting producer and processor organizations 
that make up the Livestock & Meat Council, 
is as follows: 

1. Federal encouragement of _ livestock 
production. 

2. Control livestock slaughter through a 
permit system. 

3. Keep meat demand in balance with the 
supply by satisfying the needs of the Armed 
Forces first, establishing an effective ra- 
tioning program to control consumer demand, 


and limiting Lend-Lease purchases to the 
available supply remaining. 

4. Create an over-all government meat 
management administration to coordinate all 
of the demand for meat with the total avail- 
able supply. 

5. Strict and full enforcement of the pro- 
gram plus a national educational campaign 
to enlist public understanding and support 
of the actual situation. 

6. Interim program to provide relief to 
the industry during the transition period from 
the present system to Balanced Control. 

Centralized Authority Now! 

“If government fails to achieve a balance 
between supply and demand. as it very 
evidently is failing now, black market con- 
ditions will become worse and meat produc- 
tion head downhill like a runaway bobsled,” 
the spokesmen agreed. “There is immediate 
need for a centralized government authority 
to have control of all necessary government 
regulations affecting the livestock and meat 
industry. In many respects, the meat prob- 
lem today is more critical than the shortage 
of any other commodity that has developed 
during the war. 

“Proper administration calls for realiza- 
tion that there must be no attempt at any 
time to allot over 100% of the available 
meat supply. And, at all times, the needs 


of our Armed Forces must come first. Quali- 
fied executives of producer organizations, 
stockyards and packers associations will be 
glad to work with men designated by the 
government to develop the details of our 
proposal. 

“One step in the supply problem that must 
never be overlooked is the encouragement 
of full production of livestock. Proper price 
relationships must be established all the way 
from the producer and feeder through 
slaughtering and processing to effective re- 
tail price levels. Any program, to be sound, 
must be designed to provide incentives for 
producing and feeding the wanted kinds 
and weights of livestock.” 

The Livestock & Meat Council was formed 
following a national survey of the livestock, 
situation and a series of conferences between 
producers, stockyards officials, packers and 
exchange associations. Of the 99 organiza- 
tions making up the Council, more than 70 
are livestock producer co-operatives. The 
remainder include the Natienal Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
various stockyard and exchange associa- 
tions. Packers are represented through the 
American Meat Institute. B. B. Brumley, 
president of the National Livestock Produc- 
ers Association, is co-chairman for producers 
on the Council. 
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“Hi, Buddy!” 
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Drawn FoRPHILCO 
By ffevbeT fohuge —4 


Copyright 1943—Philco Corporation 





OR continued outstanding 
achievement in the produc- 
tion of war equipment, the men 
and women of Philcoareamong 
the first in the nation to win the 
right to fly their Army-Navy 





Herbert Johnson makes this contribution to the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s lead- 
ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance 
of America’s productive might. While available, a 
ull size reproduction of the original drawing 
will be sent, free, on request to Philco Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for .Cartoon No. 51]. 


honored again by our fighting 
forces for the products of their 
special skill and experience. 
Before the war, that same 
research and skill made Philco 
the world’s largest radio man- 








“E” Flag with the added White 

Star. The research laboratories whose peacetime achieve- 
ments won leadership in the field of radio have now 
won new honor for their war achievements in the science 
of electronics. The production lines whose radios, 
refrigerators and air conditioners made Philco the 
quality name in millions of American homes are now 


PHILCO CO 


Philco Men and 
" Wemen are among / 
the first to fly the 
Army-Navy “E” 
Flag with White Stor 
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OUR WAR PRODUCTION PLEDGE: 


— RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES AND 
PARTS « * INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES 


ufacturer. When the fight is 
won, you may look to Philco for leadership, again, in 
the peacetime application of the miracles which its labo- 
ratories have achieved for war. The amazing progress 
of Philco war research will be yours to enjoy in radio, 
in television, in refrigeration, in air conditioning, in all 
the fascinating aspects of the new science of electronics. 


RPORATION 


LISTEN TO 
“OUR SECRET WEAPON” 


Hear Rex Stout expose Axis lies 
and propaganda over your Colum- 
bia station every Friday evening. 





MORE + BETTER «- SOONER { 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


See your local newspaper for 
time and station. Hear the Truth! 
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- Be glad if it does 
— for there’s a Myers dealer 
near you and he’s a reliable, 
experienced pump man. He can 
supply repair and replacement 
parts (parts are not rationed) 
and give you the service you 
need to keep your pumping 
equipment operating efficiently. 
The large Myers line includes 


HAND PUMPS 
POWER PUMPS 


WATER SYSTEMS 
HAND SPRAYERS 
POWER SPRAYERS 
HAY TOOLS 
DOOR HANGERS 


Call on your Myers dealer for 
full information on any of 
these Myers quality products. 


FREE Qir01s Manual 


2 

y. Tells how to make 
, minor repairs and ad- 
justments on any make 
of pumping equip- 
ment. Avoids service 
calls. Full of facts on 
all types of pumps. 
Ask your Myers dealer 
or mail coupon, 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
427 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 


Send your free manual and 
nearest Myers dealer. 
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Driven through safety clutch control from any 

power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 

fells trees, cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 
Cut Wood the Fast Easy Way 


Make big money sawing wood while fuel is 

high. Turn your wood Tot into cash. ‘Help FREE 

save other fuels needed to win the war. BOOK 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. Price Line 


D517 Forest Ave. Ottawa, Kans. 
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Marl plus turned-under crops of winter rye, Sudan grass and soybeans have 
helped Dominick Stoffle to grow twice as much per acre as he did in 1935, 


SUDAN, SOYBEANS Wartime produc- 
tion of tomatoes 
and other crops 
Dominick Stoffle’s sandy farm 
near Coloma, Michigan, is double what it 
was in 1935, although he now puts out only 
half the acreage in those crops that he did 
formerly. His books show that he 
now raises four times as much food per acre 
as he did prior to 1936. You can imagine 
how gratifying that is to Stofle, an immigrant 
from that section of Europe once part of old 
Hungary and now within the bounds of Ru- 


on 39-acre 


account 


mania. 

How did he get this 
Well, with the help of soil conservation ex- 
perts, he worked out and put into practice a 
two-year rotation that calls for one truck crop 
and three soil-conditioning crops. But first 
of all, he marled his land. 

After harvest, he seeds rye for winter cover 
and green manure on all truck crop land. 
This provides humus and helps to prevent 
soil blowing and washing. 

In spring he plows under the rye on that 
portion of his land to be for truck 
crops. On the rest of the land the rye is 
disked and planted to a mixture of Sudan 
grass and soybeans. Then in fall, all the crop 
land, including the soybean-Sudan mixture, 


amazing step-up? 


used 


is disked and reseeded to rye. 

This rotation keeps the ground covered for 
approximately 18 months out of every two 
years, 
ALYCE 
CLOVER 


{ promising hay crop for the 
South is the annual Alyce 
clover, introduced from Asia 
about 1910. It has produced as high as 2% 
tons of hay per acre. 

Alyce is planted from late April to June 
about one-half to one inch deep. It is ready 
to cut for hay when it begins to bloom—usu- 
ally late August, September and October— 
at which time it may be from ten inches to 
three feet high. Sometimes two cuttings of 
hay may be obtained in a season, but usually 
it is desirable to make only one cutting and 
harvest some seed from subsequent growth. 
Fine-stemmed, it is easily cured. 

Alyce is extremely susceptible to nematode 


injury, so should not be included in a rota- 
tion with plants which are damaged by nema- 
todes. Generally, it makes best growth on vir- 
gin soils and yields often decrease after the 
first year. Inoculation is not necessary. On 
highly acid soil, lime is needed—say, a half 
ton to the acre, 


BRIQUETTE 
FERTILIZERS 


Old as the hills, and 
yet as new as this 
year’s straw hat, are 
briquette fertilizers. The Chinese used them 
centuries ago, and now University of Wis- 
consin research is in the headlines because of 
trials with briquettes made of forest litter 
and fertilizing materials. 

The nutrients in the briquettes dissolve 
slowly (hence there is little danger of 
“burning”), and they can be placed some 
distance beneath the surface of the soil. 
They provide not only major nutrients but 


vitamins, hormones and so-called “trace” 
soil elements. 
Size of briquettes varies—from 1x1x2 


inches for strawberries, up to 2x2x4 inches 
for The briquettes are placed at 
planting time. 

Thus far the briquettes are not on the 
market. Many of them have used, 
though, by the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment and the Department of Public 
Welfare. Their use is considered practical 
only where other forms of fertilizer are not 
suited so well—as in shelterbelt plantings, 
on ornamentals, or possibly fruit trees. 


trees, 


been 


On trial for the past two 
seasons, sheared beet seed 
offers considerable promise 
to sugar beet growers who are asked to pro- 


SHEARED 
BEET SEED 


duce more and more with less and less labor. 
This new method of seeding will be used on 
well over 250,000 acres in 1943. 

To understand shearing, remember that 
the ordinary seed pod or ball contains five 
or six seeds. If only half of these germinate, 
the young plants are so close together that 
hand hoeing, and at times finger work, is 
required to thin the crop to the proper stand. 
By the so-called shearing process, these pods 


are broken and individual seeds are sep- 
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P.A.IS SO MILD, 

SO EASY ON MY 
TONGUE, YET SO RICH= 
TASTING! 








Albert Alter has two hobbies, but mild, 
rich-tasting pipe-smokes come first! 


Al’s model racing boats are perfect miniatures of 
the real thing, but Al’s day-long enjoyment of 
Prince Albert pipe-smokes is the real thing—the 
peak of smoking joy. Says Al: “Prince Albert is one 
tobacco that I can always depend on to favor my 


pipefuls of fragrant tongue from first puff to last.” 


tobacco in every 
handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince 
Albert 
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Way out froat for 
SMOKING JOY* — 
MILDNESS __RICH TA = 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
1S MILDER IN ROLLED 
SMOKES, TOO. IT'S 
CRIMP CUT TO SPIN 

FAST, EASY! 


It's a thrill to hook a fish, 
but Mr. Condra’s biggest moments are 
with the smoother “makin’s” smokes 










Fishing’s always a gamble, and mostly good fun, in 
O. Condra’s opinion, but with him, rollin’ ’em right with 
Prince Albert is never a gamble, and always good fun. 
“It’s the brand that doesn’t dribble out the paper or blow 
round,” says Mr. Condra, a Prince Albert fan for 20 
years. He adds: “Prince Albert smokes draw better.” 


fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack- 


70 rs | | p Ait — : 
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THE NATIONAL JOY 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N, C. 
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_ A Better Land 
For His Return 


He's digging slit trenches, now—deeper, but 
no wider, than those long, straight furrows he 
used to take such pride in plowing . . . remem- 
ber? Some of the chores he has to do now are 
not pleasant, but he does them, and does them 
well. For he knows that he’s fighting for you 
. .. for the land he loves .. . for the way of life 
that’s the best this earth has ever seen. When 
he comes back, victorious, this whole broad 
nation should be his welcome mat. And he 
should find here the things he has fought for 
... kept and guarded for him... 





bow is a time for straight thinking and 
straight talk about the future .. . 
about the day when America’s fighting 
men return to the land they’ve been 
fighting for. What kind of America will 
they come back to? 


The best way to plan for those days 
that lie ahead is to put every spare dollar 
into War Bonds. Not only because it’s 
high patriotism to help buy tanks, and 
ships, and planes. Not only because it 
proves to our fighting men that we're 
behind them with all our loyalty. More 
than that. Those War Bonds you buy 
now are an investment in a strong, sure 
future... for you... for the men now 
in battle... for America. 

In other years you might have put 
the surplus money into new machines. 
But now your new equipment, your new 


Farmall Tractor and International Truck 
have been made into tanks, and shells, 
and guns—for your boys who are fight- 
ing for you. 

And remember, when you buy War 
Savings Bonds, you are lending—not 
giving—your money to your country. 
The principal itself, and good interest, 
are guaranteed by the Government of 
the United States. At maturity you will 
get S4 back for every $3 that you put in. 

The more bonds bought voluntarily, 
the less money our Government will 
have to raise by taxation! That’s an im- 
portant point to consider. 

So exercise the patriotic thrift that 
means freedom—for your country and 
for you. Put your money—every dollar 
you can—into War Bonds... and keep 
it there, for Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





@ We know, and our dealers know, the 
tremendous problems caused by re- 
strictions on the manufacture of new 
and replacement machines. Your 
McCormick-Deering Dealer can help 
you keep what you have in working 
order. He’s a specialist in farm equip- 
nent. See him first. 
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Thus the beet grower gets a siand 


of single seedlings. 
Shearing saves seed; four or five pounds 


arated. 


of seed per acre are enough to give a good 
stand. The old type of seeding takes 15 to 
20 pounds. Some seeds are destroyed in the 
shearing process, but there is still a consid- 
erable saving in the total amount required. 
Obviously, only seed of very high germina- 
tion should be sheared, and some adjustment 
of the beet seed drill must be made to secure 
uniform placement of seed. 

Growers who have tried sheared seed say 
the seed bed must be very well prepared and 
firm; that good stands are secured only with 
comparatively shallow that 
it is harder to get a stand of plants in soils 


seedings; and 


which crust over easily. 

It is just as important that sheared seed 
be treated for disease control, and the same 
methods of treatment are satisfactory. Thin- 
ning can be done with a long-handled hoe. 
Plants left in the field are not so much dis- 
turbed by the thinning operation as with 
the old type of seed. Delays in thinning do 
not prove harmful to the single seedlings. 


“TRACE” FERTILIZERS !n 
FOR PASTURES tion to ni- 


addi- 


trates, 
phosphates and potash, some cultivated crops 
need a trace of some of the minor elements, 
such as boron, copper, Now it 
has been found that minor elements stimu- 
late pasture plants, too, on soils deficient in 


manganese. 


the minor elements. 

Two clovers, California bur and 
Dutch, made better growth in Florida trials 
when fertilized with boron, in addition to 
lime, phosphate and White Dutch 
fertilized with boron continued growth later 
survived over 
when the 


white 


potash. 


in the season and more of it 
summer, giving better grazing 
erasses were tough and unpalatable. Boron 
was supplied by applying borax at the rate 
of five to ten pounds per acre. 

Dallis, carpet, bahia and Bermuda grasses, 
fertilized with nitrates, phosphates and _ pot- 
ash, grew much better when they received 
copper sulphate also. Less marked responses 
were made to applications of manganese sul- 
phate, zinc sulphate, boron and magnesium. 
Even so, Florida agronomists recommend ten 
to 12 pounds per acre of copper and man- 
ganese sulphates, five to ten pounds each of 
zinc sulphate and borax for grasses. 


SOYBEANS = Soybeans pay twice on the 
Ora Thomas farm, Starke 
county, Indiana. Broadcast soybeans are pas- 
tured with sows and pigs for about eight 
weeks, and then the pigs are turned into 
row-crop corn and beans where they remain 
until after the hogging-down in the fall. 
After the -broadcast beans are pastured, they 
go on harvest to make around 30 
bushels an acre. The broadcast 
seeded on ground that was rye pasture for 
pigs. 

WASTE NO FEED 
THIS YEAR 


to seed 
beans are 


“To increase pro- 
sare a 
duction, writes 
D. F. Jones, “we 
can use all of the grain crops instead of only 
about half of them as at present. There is 


| as much food in the stalk of corn or grain 


sorghum as in the grain. In the long run it 
may be better to return the stalks to the soil 
to maintain organic matter, but now they 
should be fed, either pastured, cut and dried 
for stover or stored as ensilage. 

“Here and there silos are being made out 
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of baled hay and fed along with their con- 
tents. A more extensive use of silos will help 
to control the corn borer, now in the heart 
of the Corn Belt, and would also permit the 
use of later and more productive varieties. 
Ensilage can also be made from the small 
grains such as wheat, barley and oats. 

“The new machines that cut the stalks for 
ensilage in the field simplify the labor 
problem and may be as useful on the food 
front as tanks on the battlefield.” 


FARM CROP PARAGRAPHS 


Crotalaria, which grows like weeds in | 
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southern corn, peanut and tobacco fields, is | 


proving to be an excellent soil improvement 
crop. Farmers are getting 40 bushels of 
corn, 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of peanuts, and 
1.100 to 1,300 pounds of tobacco per acre 


following good crops of crotalaria, com- 
pared with less than one-half these yields on 
the same type of land without crotalaria. 
Qnee cstablished, voluntary crops of crota- 


ia make good growth following small grain 
ol ist cultivation of corn in the South. 


When disking for oats, Harold Knight, 
( m county, lowa, disks on the contour. 
rhis lays cornstalks down across the slope, 
aids in holding soil and water. After 
ing and seeding, he uses a cultipacker 


contour to firm the surface. 


Bicolor lespedeza is a new kind that 
ithern farmers are seeding this spring for 
wildlife, bees and soil conservation. It is a 
woody shrub that grows six to ten feet high. 


Devil’s shoestring (tephrosia virginiana), 
much talked about as a source of rotenone 
use in insecticides, is under trial on a 
ten-acre plot in Trinity county, Texas. Once 
determinedly grubbed out of fields, the weed 


nay become a crop. 


Dandy bulletin on flax straw, giving 
essentials of culture and directions for han- 
dling straw that is to be marketed for fiber, 
can be had free from agronomist W. W. 
Brookins, Central Fibre ‘Corporation, 860 
Rand Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Soybeans freeze before they ripened last 
fall? The Soybean Association 
recommends the use of earlier varieties and 
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and pursuit ships have exceptional quality of materials, design and work- 
manship which accounts for their extreme dependability. These very same 
qualities are inherent in all Champion Spark Plugs, including those for 
every farm engine. 





The high-output engines which power 
the “hottest” bomberand combat planes 
of our air forces are 
true marvels of pre- 
cision and com- 
pactness. With 
them our heroic air 
forces are writing 
history. These .en- 
gines must instant- 
ly respond to the 
throttle while 
maneuvering inthe 
battle ground of the 
sub-stratosphere. 





Spark plugs must function perfectly. 
Champions are equipment on these as 
well as many other aircraft engines in 
the service. The Champions in these en- 
gines are not unlike the spark plugs for 
your Car, truck, tractor or stationary en- 
gine. Identical, in fact, in quality and 
materials, engineering and manufactur- 
ing precision and in their characteristic 
dependability. Your spark plugs are the 
key to engine economy and perform- 
ance. Give them the periodic attention 
our war-time economy requires. Have 
them tested and cleaned at regular inter- 
vals every 4,000 aliee—and with you 
need new ones insist on Champions. 


KEEP "EM FLYING—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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‘YOUR “CATERPILLAR” DEALER 


Waerever there is a free flag flying, 
the “Caterpillar” dealer organiza- 
tion forms a solid network of service 
and distribution. It came through 
the depression years with added 
strength and efficiency —and it 
will come through the present trying 
period the same way. You know your 
“Caterpillar” dealer is going to be 
there when you need him—today, to- 
morrow or next year. 

Your “Caterpillar” dealer is a sub- 
stantial member of the community. 
He had to have capital, ability and 
integrity to start in business. And he 
will stay in it because he believes 
that the outstanding record of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel equipment on the 
war fronts will build a still greater 
demand for these machines for the 
heavy jobs of reconstruction and 
peace. 

He has a real and personal interest 
in the power users in his territory. 
Today his showroom may be empty of 
new machines, but you’ll find his ser- 
vice department is busier and doing 
better work than ever. 





FARM 


His men are thoroughly trained for 
their jobs, many with factory experi- 
ence. To meet your needs for service 
he has invested thousands of dollars 
in special tools, and they are proving 
their worth today in the maintenance 
and repair of machines that must 
stand the punishing pressure of war- 
time work at home. 

He is making a real contribution to 
the war effort. “Caterpillar” Diesel 
owners depend on him for genuine 
parts and service, and the Govern- 
ment uses his facilities to keep ma- 
chines in fighting trim. His modern 
shop practice enables him to save time 
and money for owners and to conserve 
the tons of war-needed metal. 

Don’t hesitate to call on your 
“Caterpillar” dealer for advice. If you 
need a new machine for waressential 
work, he will help you apply for it. 
And if you can’t obtain a new ma- 
chine, he will do his utmost to keep 
your old equipment running. 


| er 


CATERPILLAR 2éSéL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 


CO. + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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earlier planting dates this year in the sec- 
tions where soybeans were damaged last 
fall. “Seed soon after corn planting.” says 
A. S. A. “Plant in rows instead of drilling, 
so the soys can be cultivated to keep down 


the weeds.” 


Potatoes are helped by boron, says B. A. 
Rockwell, who has used 20 pounds of boron 
per ton of 1-3-3 fertilizer at Hershey Estates, 
Pennsylvania, to improve yield and quality. 
Until he used this combination, potato yields 
on the farm had never reached 400 bushels 
per acre. Since using this combination, 
yields of well over 600 bushels per acre have 
not been unusual. One year the yield was 
741 bushels—and that broke a state record. 


Cheat Grass, which most range stockmen 
have regarded as worthless, is now respecta- 
ble. At the Squaw Butte range survey sta- 
tion in Oregon, where the Department of 
Interior’s grazing research service has been 
studying this forage for many years, the 
grass has been found high in protein. Enough 
good things have been discovered about 
cheat grass to justify some artificial seedings 
in Nevada, which already have proved of high 
value in getting grass back on the range. 


Cull Sweet Potatoes can be sliced and 
dried, then stored in a crib the same as ear 
corn or heads of maize. That’s the news 
from the field laboratory of the Texas Ex- 
periment Station at Gilmer. There the cull 
potatoes were sliced about one-eighth to 
one-fourth of an inch thick, then spread on 
the grass in the sun for one or two days 
to dry. 

An inexpensive potato slicer built at the 
Gilmer laboratory to do the slicing, handled 
potatoes at the rate of a bushel a minute. 


Goldenseal brought more than $10,000 to 
several growers around Estacada, Oregon, 
last year. They sold 3,000 pounds at $3.85 
a pound. With the Chinese market for gin- 
seng hurt by the war, ginseng growers are 
-witching to goldenseal. 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 











Peter Tumbledown claims to be up- 
to-date on scientific matters, but we 


don’t know. If Peter knows anything 
about diet, how come he refused to buy 
his wife a quarter’s worth of spinach 
and celery seed for the garden this 
spring, and instead came home with a 
dollar bottle of somebody’s Nerve Tonic 
Sarsaparilla? 
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LIVESTOCK 





CONSERVATION From Wayne Dins- 

OF HORSES more, secretary of 

the Horse and Mule 

Association of America, come these practical 
ggestions on horses and mules: 

1. Sell inferior, unsound horses now and 
replace them with sound, good type mares. 
The spread now is less than for many years, 
hence the shift can be made economically. 

2. Breed all mares in spring to a good 
ack or stallion. On the average, four out 
of six mares bred will foal, and three of 
the four foals will survive to maturity. All 
inferior mares should be bred to jacks, so 

faults of the mares will die with them. 

3. Halter-break and gentle all foals be- 

a month old. Break them to harness 
yearlings, and drive them hitched to 
igons when two years old. 

1. Keep young mules separate from young 
cattle, sheep or hogs. 

>. Raise foals on excellent pasture and 

od hay, plus the mare’s milk until wean- 

time. No grain needed if pasture and 
hay are good 

6. With these young replacements coming 

at low cost, older stuff can be sold off 

ech season to farmers who would rather 
iy than raise their own. 


HOGS DO THE On Herman Koch's 
HARVESTING 240-acre farm, Linn 
county, Iowa, there 
two 12-acre fields from which Mr. Koch 
has never hauled a crop in its natural state. 
The explanation is, hogs do the harvesting. 
The equal-sized fields are interchanged. One 
field is always in pasture and the other in 
rn, each two years at a time. 

Spring pigs are farrowed in May in a 
central house and soon moved to pasture. 
There they are sheltered in small portable 
sheds and under artificial shade. When corn 
in adjoining field is ready to harvest in fall, 
the shoats are turned in. Protein is fed in 
troughs. This method not only saves consider- 
able labor, but distributes manure in both 
fields. To provide water there is a drilled well 
in the fence row and a waterer with drinking 
cups in each field. 


CONTROLLING These ten 
CATTLE DISEASES tules for ani- 
mal health are 
from a booklet “Controlling Cattle Diseases,” 
recently published by the Live Stock San- 
itary Committee, Sioux City, Iowa: 
1. Clean and disinfect water tanks and 
eed bunks regularly. 
. Drain, clean and rotate feed yards and 
ots and fill mud holes. 
Raise young animals on clean ground. 
1. Feed rations fortified with proteins, 
nerals and vitamins. 
5. Yard and feed different classes of ani- 
mals separately. 
6. Secure a health certificate with new 


inimals. 

7. Separate new animals from the farm 
herd for three weeks. 

8. Segregate sick and unthrifty animals 
trom the herd. 

9. Have diagnosis of sick animals by a 
trained veterinarian. 

10. Consult with experienced veterinarians 
about vaccinations and treatments. 

“Greater attention in controlling animal 
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1 GAT A BIE 
BREARFAST” 


... AND YOU SURE NEED To! 
START WITH PLENTY OF 
MILK AND FRUIT AND A 
BIG BOWL OF WHEATIES, 


BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS. 


THEN HAVE TOAST, HAM 
AND EGGS, ANYTHING ELSE 
YOUR APPETITE CALLS FOR. 
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— especially in this year of your big- 


gest, most important war production 


job. But you can save days by keeping 
fit, which includes eating plenty of the 
right kinds of foods. Have you tried 
Wheaties? All of whole wheat’s well 





known valuable nourishment in your 
Wheaties — all of whole wheat’s B 
vitamins, minerals, proteins, food- 
energy. A good lead-off dish for the 


breakfast of a hard working family. 
We mean yours. 

Special offer! Yours for a 3c stamp. 
Family sample package of Wheaties, 


stamp, 
Mills, 


also the Betty Crocker booklet, “Thru 
Highway to Good Nutrition.”’ Send 3c 
name and address to General 
Inc., Dept. 192, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


“*Wheaties,”” 


“*Betty Crocker’ and ‘Breakfast of Champions" are 


registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Breakfast of 





alt 


WITH MILK O8 CREAM AND FRUIT 











\LL RIGHT AMERICA 
YOU ARE SMOKING MORE* 


FARM 


*Government figures show smoking at all-time peak. 


PHILIP MORRIS 


FINER cigarette—scien- 
tifically proved less irri- 
tating to nose and throat... 








When smokers changed to 
PHILIP MORRIS, every case of 
irritation of the nose or throat 
—due to smoking—cleared up 
completely or definitely im- 


proved! 
— findings reported in medical journals 
by a group of distinguished doctors. 


We do mot claim curative 
powers for PHILIP Morris. 
But this evidence proves 
they are far less irritating 
for your nose and throat. 


or. 
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PLEASURE 


FINER SMOKING 
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erica’s FINEST Cigarette 


aP MORRIS 
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diseases is necessary to make the national 
program for increased production of meat 
and dairy products successful,” says George 
F. Silknitter, chairman of the Committee. 
“Hazards mount as live stock numbers in- 
crease and better safety precautions must 


be followed.” 


LIVESTOCK “Stack your hay where 
MAILBAG you are going to feed it,” 
writes an lowa farmer 
who feeds out a bunch of steers every year. 
“When ready to start feeding, fence a lot 
around the stack. You'll save labor this way.” 
\ summer feeding plan for steers comes 
from Illinois: “Pasture till mid-July, then 
feed four weeks on new oats and clover hay. 
Late in August, start adding chopped snapped 
new corn, and finish the steers on new corn.” 
“Our Chester White sow is a wonder,” 
writes Mrs. John Peterson, Spring City, Utah. 
“In April she will be five years old. She 
had a litter of pigs when one year old and 
has had two litters a year ever since. She 
has had 116 pigs, in the following numbers: 
13, 14, 15, 16, 13, 15, 12, 18. She couldn't 
raise all of them, as she has only 12 nipples, 
but she handled 12 every time but one.” 
Hot water bottles worked magic for Vasco 
Perry, Wake county, North Carolina, who 
had three sows to farrow 24 pigs during a 
cold snap. All 24 pigs are grunting and grow- 
ing, largely as a result of filling bottles with 
hot water, putting them in old sacks, and 
putting the sacks under the straw or bedding 
of the farrowing houses. Meanwhile, a nearby 
neighbor lost a whole litter (nine pigs). 
Sheep records kept on 142 ewes in small 
flocks in Edgecombe county, North Caro- 
lina, last year show that these 142 ewes pro- 
duced an average gross income of $12.92 
per ewe from sale of lambs and wool. The 
average cost of “carrying” an ewe for the 
year amounted to $3.61. One farmer, P. A. 
Weeks, said his ewes paid him $19.16 each. 
Phenothiazine won easily over several 
other worm remedies, used last year on feeder 
lambs in North Dakota trials. To test the 
worm remedies, the experiment station folks 
went out and bought lambs known to be 
badly infested with stomach worms, tape- 
worms and intestinal worms. Phenothiazine 
was most effective from standpoint of worm 
control, also in gains made by treated lambs. 
Horses standing up rest better than horses 
lying down, we learn from C. F. Winchester, 
University of Missouri, who took measure- 
ments and found the animals used up more 
calories lying down. 





“We put sheep branding paint in an old 
pie pan and brand shorn ewes with 
pieces of old rubber V-belt nailed to a 
wooden block,” writes Leo Ahart, Iowa. 
Photo shows the Ahart (A-heart) mark. 
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FARMERS 
SWAP TOOLS 


Last fall, the Niagara, 
Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company tried 
out a swap plan for idle farm electrical 
equipment in the Avon (New York) district. 

The company sent out a questionnaire 
letter to farmers roundabout, inviting them 
to list with the power company any used 
electrical equipment no longer needed and 
ilso to put in their requests for equipment 
which they did need. They were asked 
whether they wanted to sell, trade or swap. 


len the company attempted to match up | 
requests and offers; all transactions were to | 


be made by the individuals themselves. 


One out of 14 farmers replied, and as a | 
result quite a few idle poultry water warm- | 


ers, dairy water heaters, motors, milk cool- 
ers and chicken brooders have gone to work 
again. 

“The trial was so successful,” says Morris 


Hl. Lloyd, rural service supervisor for the | 


company, “that we are now extending the 
service to farmers in the Erie, Cattaraugus, 
Niagara, Genesee, Ontario and the other 
counties in western New York.” 


WARTIME 
COMBINING 


Northwest grain farmers 
are using farm ingenuity 
and well-equipped ma- 
chine shops to trim their combine crews to a 
wartime basis, 

Four men constitute a peacetime crew on 
most of the big machines. One man keeps 
the combine level. Another “punches 
header”; that is, he keeps the cutter bar 
adjusted so it picks up all the grain but does 
not dig into the ground. A tractor driver and 
sack sewer complete the crew. 

With labor searce, grain farmers have 
concentrated the control levers so one ma- 
chine man can do the work of leveler and 
header puncher. Moving the levers is done 
in farm machine shops. 

While these larger grain farmers have 
reduced their crews from four to three, 
Richard Thomas, Benewah county, Idaho, has 
gone to one-man combining. With his 42- 
inch combine, normally calling for two men, 
he harvested alone last year over 1,000 sacks 
of peas from 100 acres, and a smaller acreage 
of grain. Here’s how: 

When two bags are filled, he stops the com- 
bine, goes back and sews the sacks, kicks 
them off, fastens a couple of empties and 
returns to the driver’s seat. It was a long 
slow harvest, but he did get all of his crop in. 


MOTOR FROM 
OLD GENERATOR 


“Auto generators 
(3-brush _ type) 
can be made to 
run as a high speed motor on common AC 
house current by simply re-wiring the brushes 
and experimenting with placement of third 
brush,” writes Bruce Sawin, Vermont. “They 
seem to have about the power of a %4 H. P. 

“IT have one of these made into a very sat- 
isfactory drill by using a single-shaft gen- 
erator, and threading onto the protruding 
shaft a collar twice as long and threading 
into the collar a common drill chuck. With 
the addition of an auto foot dimmer light 
switch mounted on motor it works well. The 
special switch enables one to just squeeze 
the hand and cut the current. 

“Another generator made over has been 
doing duty quite a while as a bench grinder 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
OIL FILTER— 
built by AC since 





Ol FILTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in engine 
oil. This dirt will clog pis- 
ton rings, cause increased 
consumption of oil and 
gas. Replace your oil filter 
element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad 
shows that your oil is dirty. 


SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or worn 
plugs waste up to 10% on 


i O 


Spark Air 
Plugs Cleaners 





Pearl Harbor. 


TANK OIL FILTER 
PANEL — built by AC since 









THERE is nothing heroic about that battery of oil filters 
clamped against the engines of General Sherman tanks. 
But, without them—standing constant guard against dirt 
in lubricating and fuel oil—those engines would shortly 
be wrecked. 


These Army AC Oil Filters are similar to those which 
have kept engine and fuel oil clean, for years, for mil- 
lions of American motorists. 


Army mechanics and tank crews know these filters must 
1926. be kept functioning. So, elements are changed in strict 
accordance with Army procedure. Your engines, too, 
need oil filter protection; elements should be replaced 
regularly. 


Conservation is the order of today. And it is easy to get 
through the service which America’s mechanics are now 
rendering. This is being augmented by contacts from AC, 
carrying to all service organizations the latest and most 
practical methods of diagnosis and repair for AC products. 
Details of this Service are given in the panel below. 
We urge you to use this service. 


When replacement is needed, select AC— 
and be sure of complete satisfaction. 


, Awarded to AC on September 2, 1942, for out- 
standing achievement in producing for Victory 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








% g 


gas. They also cause hard 
starting, weaken your bat- 
tery. Have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every 
few months. 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 
cleaner chokes down the 
flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner 
should be rinsed whenever 
your car is lubricated. 


FUEL PUMPS— Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
i thousand miles, a 
check-up may be due. 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, gasoline 
gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature 
gauge seldom need service. 

ut, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 





Pumps Filters 


Driving Instruments 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER-—BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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Keeps You Going 


For “strike-bowling’”’, you need the extra freshness 
that keeps you going—results in accuracy, rhythm 
and timing. In black-outs, man-made or natural, 
WINCHESTER Batteries too, keep going—now re- 
main FRESH 50% LONGER! 

It’s no secret that WINCHESTER has added 50% 
to the power life of its flashlight battery (No. 1511) 
by its exclusive Power-Saver Inner-Seal. This locks 
in a full 18 months of guaranteed fresh power 
(against the former 12 months). 
















Remember “SERVICE” NEEDS COME | 





Conserve your batteries 
—they are made of criti- 
cal materials and are 
difficult to replace. Ask 
your dealer to help you 
keep your flashlight in 
good working condi- 
tion. 


WINCHESTER 


"On Guard for America Since 1866” 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conan. 
Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


E Ss 


Made by the makers of the World Famous 
Winchester Arms and Ammunition 


BATTER 1 
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with an emery wheel. Use care with this 
hook-up regarding wheel diameter and speed. 
My grinder is single shaft, but generators 
with shafts on both ends are available and 
would be better. Then there could be a 
coarse and fine wheel, too. 

“Here is the method of re-wiring a genera- 
tor: Discard cut-out. Re-wire main grounded 
brush to old cut-out field wire. The other 
field wire goes to one AC (3rd, movable) 
brush, to other main, to other AC. Change 
ACs if motor is alive. Have some extra fuses 
at hand just in case you don’t make over 
right the first time.” 

Ed 


BLOWS STRAW = When threshing, 


INTO BARN Rhodes, Chemung 

county, New York, 
has the threshing machine blow straw di- 
rectly into the ensilage cutter, which chops 
the straw and blows it into the barn. A 
metal hood was made to fit over the feeding 
table of the ensilage cutter, to catch the 
straw. The straw is deposited several feet 


back from the cutter. 

Combine clean- 
ing between 
jobs to prevent 


POWER DUSTER 
CLEANS COMBINE 


mixtures and reduce spread of weed seed, i 
not the tedious operation it used to be on 
Carl Boyd’s farm Latah county, Idaho. 
He cleans the combine with air from his big 
power duster, whose main mission is to spread 
dust to kill weevils in the pea fields. There 
are hundreds of these power dusters in use 
by northwest pea growers. 


in 


HAY CHOPPING = Three men put in 
SAVED LABOR from 40 to 50 tons 

of alfalfa hay in 
a day on the John Froberg farm, Porter 
county, Indiana, by using a traveling hay 
chopper in the field and a blower at the 
barn. It took eleven men to do as much with 
loose hay before the chopping outfit was 
bought to help solve the labor problem. 
Here’s how the three men worked: 

Once the alfalfa was in the windrow, one 
man drove the tractor that pulled the chopper 
and the trailer that caught the hay. A sec- 
ond man pulled the trailer loads to the barn 
behind an automobile. The third man un- 
loaded into the blower hopper at the barn. 





This old lever disk was made over to 
straighten and angle with tractor by 
Harold Jensen, Brown county, Minne- 
sota. Notches were cut into two pieces 
of angle iron bolted to the disk frame. 
The adjusting braces will drop into these 
notches. Backing the tractor angles the 
disk; by pulling a rope and going for- 
‘ward, the disk is straightened. 
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FARM PESTS 


BORAX KILLS Borax killed poison 
POISON IVY 








in the Palisades In- 
terstate Park along the west bank of the 
Hudson River. Four plots were treated in 
August with borax, at rates of four, six, 
eight and ten pounds per square rod. The 
following spring, the eight- and ten-pound 
plots did not show any growth. Roots of 
ivy plants were dry and brittle. A seedling 
oak in the middle of the ten-pound plot was 
not hurt. 
Even the borax fans admit that borax 
must be handled with discretion when used 
for ivy, so as not to kill other plants. 


Sodium arsenite, 
long used in. poison 
bait, will not be 
available for fighting grasshoppers this sum- 
mer. This will not be a real calamity, though. 
Fluosilicate is an adequate substitute. 
Besides, many entomologists agree with 
George I. Gilbertson, South Dakota State 
College, who believes the arsenite scarcity 
possibly may be a blessing in disguise, for 
may cause farmers to turn to more perma- 
nent methods of fighting grasshoppers. He 
hopes the situation will encourage farmers 
to “beat the “hoppers to the harvest” by 
crowing early-maturing crops and_grass- 
hopper-resistant and immune varieties, and 
by use of more thorough tillage control 


FLUOSILICATE 
FOR HOPPERS 


methods, 

In South Dakota fall-plowing five inches 
deep with a moldboard plow has been effec- 
tive in destroying grasshopper eggs. The 
duckfoot sub-surface cultivator, the one-way 
disk or wheatland plow and double-disking, 
have also been effective, along with good, 


deep plowing. 


RABBITS SPREAD Prickly _ pear, 
PRICKLY PEAR bad weed in 

the Plains 
States, won’t be controlled until you control 
the jack rabbit. Kansas studies at the Fort 
Hays branch experiment station show that 
the period of most rapid spread of prickly 
pear, 1935 to about 1939, coincided with a 
rise in rabbit population. The reason for that, 
pear seeds passing through the rabbit’s di- 
gestive system have about 50% of the ger- 
mination of good, dry seed. 


WEEDS KILLED, Almost phenom- 
YIELDS BOOSTED ena! weed-killing 
results have been 
secured in Oregon from a combination of 
ammonium sulphate, generally used as a fer- 
tilizer, and Sinox, primarily a weed killer. 
Weeds (mostly annuals) which fell before 
the combination spray include the mustards, 
wild turnip, fanweed, Russian thistle, smart- 
weed, corn ‘cockle, vetches, plantain, chick- 
weed and others found in grain, grass, pea 
and flax crops. 

Commonest mix has been about six pounds 
of Sinox and ten pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate in 100 gallons of water to an acre. 
Spraying is done with a power outfit. Cost 
has ranged from $2 to $3 an acre. Best re- 
sults were secured when the spray was ap- 
plied to the tender young plants. 

Because the spray is selective (killing 
weeds but not harming the crops) and be- 
cause the sulphate is a fertilizer, substantial 
increases in yield have been secured. 


ivy in tests conducted | ' 
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Here's what you can do with SPRED 


PERFECT RESULTS WITHOUT 
PAINTING EXPERIENCE 
In case your painter 
has gone to war, you 
can apply SPRED 
yourself and get 
beautiful effects. 


DRIES IN % HOUR—NO 
“AFTER” ODOR 

SPRED dries in 30 
minutes—without 
showing brush- 

marks. No airing of 

rooms needed ...SPRED leaves 
no telltale painting odors. 


EASILY, QUICKLY APPLIED 
Thin it with water 
and brush it on. 
There’s none of the 
mess of ordinary 
painting. It’s fast- 
leveling—Ieaves no brushmarks. 


TIME-TESTED PAINT LABORATORIES ° 








IT’S WASHABLE 


SPRED is easy to 
clean—just wipe it 
with a damp cloth. 
Or, wash it with soap 
and water if neces- 
sary. SPRED can 
take it. And its smooth finish 
stays clean and bright longer. 


ONE COAT COVERS MOST 
SURFACES. SPRED covers such 
surfaces as wallpaper, plaster, 
woodwork, wallboard with one 
coat. Brick, tile and concrete 
sometimes require two Coats. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL. One gallon 
of SPRED concentrate mixed with a 
half gallon of water makes enough 
paint for an av- f 

erage-size room. 

And SPRED costs 

PER 

Gmy «2 « « * GALLON 


Prices slightly higher in Rocky Mountain Areo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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GREEDY earth greets May, the month 

when food begins. The soil demands 

seeds and plants of practically all the 
food, feed and fiber crops we grow—cotton, 
corn, kafir, soybeans, potatoes, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, beans, flax, tomatoes, etc. 

This month is never permitted to forget 
her responsibilities. She is feneed around 
with proverbs reminding her there is “no 
month but May.” that she is the “mother of 
months,” that “May will prove if you live 
or die,” that “rain in May makes bread.” 


that “May will have no slogard-ie.” that 
“May flood never did good.” and so on 
A proper keynote for May, 1943, is sounded 


by Dean L. E. Call, Kansas State College 
th- 


“Let the land and the farmer produce, w 
out limit, what the 
land and the farmer 


are best suited to 


produce.” 


When cutworms leer, 
Then spring is here. 


@ Originally the gar- 
den was the cultivated 
area within lines of 
fortification. In all 
wars, gardens have 
been an important 
source of food. 

With a feeling that 
we are sharing some- 
thing, we reprint with- 
out further comment 
a paragraph from the 
farm calendar for 
May, in the Old Farm- 
ers Almanac  pub- 
lished in Boston 80 
years ago—and that 
was right in the midst 


of “Mr.  Lincoln’s 
war.” The paragraph 
follows: 


“Have an eye to 
the garden, too. A 
good kitchen garden 
is one of the handiest 
things on the farm. 
There is nothing like 
garden sauce to save the dollars at the store. 
You'll be wanting green pease by and by, 
and early potatoes, and nothing is better than 
rhubarb sauce and rhubarb pies, either for 
health or relish, at this season.” 


A garden is the place you find 
Grocery and drugstore combined. 


@ Last-minute help for the check-row corn 
planter that hasn’t been touched since it 
was put in the shed last summer: 

Jack the planter up (frame level) so the 
runners clear the barn floor. Clean the seed 
hoppers, take out the plates and clean all 
dirt from plate-driving parts. Clean the fer- 
tilizer hopper. Dissolve hardened fertilizer 
with hot water or kerosene. 

Examine bearings on feed shaft; if loose 
or worn, you'll have irregular planting. See 
if the clutch rollers and springs work as they 
should. Clean and oil the parts of the varia- 
ble drop mechanism; replace badly worn 
parts. 

Clean the valves in seed boots and fertilizer 
boots, replace weak valve springs, oil the 
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valve pilot shafts. Test action of check-row 
mechanism. Oil the moving parts. Take 
chains off and soak them in kerosene to re- 
move dirt and hardened grease, then lubri- 
cate. 
Put a 
hopper. fill hoppers half-full of seed corn, 


‘large” seed plate under each 
set the variable-drop lever to three kernels 
and the foot-trip lever so valves in seed boot 
are closed. 

Turn the planter drive wheel steadily. 
about as fast as it travels in the field, and 
have Junior or the hired man trip the check 
fork a dozen or 15 times. Tell him to do it 
quickly and let it go back promptly to closed 
position. Count the kernels dropped each 
time. Set it for two kernels and make the 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Spray. 

Dip sheep. 

Wean early pigs. 

Enjoy your lilacs. 

Pick some violets. 

Watch that bonfire. 

Plant cotton, peanuts. 

Bury some pole beans. 

Worry about a late frost. 

Sharpen the lawn mower. 

Oil the electric brooder fan. 

Milk cows without dawdling. 

Move bees into the orchard. 

Put down eggs in water glass. 

Keep Dobbin’s collar pad clean. 

Count your rats. Any new ones? 

Make garden. And mind—a big one. 

Excavate early radishes and scallions. 

Count the days till strawberry shortcake. 

Prevent chick losses. Every chick’s a 
soldier this year. 

Lift, cure and store fall-planted bulbs 
that have flowered. 

Set out some trees your grandchildren 
ean hang their swings on. 

Give your spring pigs a May basket, with 
alfalfa or clover pasture in it. 
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same test; then four kernels to the hill. 

Next, take out the “large” plates and run 
the test with “medium” plates. Then do it 
all over again with the “small” plates. When 
you're all through, you'll know which set 
of plates gives the most accurate planting 


with the seed you have. 


The vegetables you raise and cook 
Take no stamps from your ration book. 


@ To prevent clogging of feed in a self- 
feeder, H. E. Carlson, Minnesota, runs an 
iron rod or piece of gas pipe lengthwise 
through the feeder, and fastens old sprocket 
wheels on the ends. Pigs will rub on sprock- 
ets, and that turns the pipe or rod. The rod 
is placed about 18 
inches from the bot- 
tom. 

@ Afraid of snakes? 
So are rats, mice, 
ground squirrels and 
other rodents. J. E. 
Guthrie, Towa, tells 
of a farmer who 
cleared a field of 
striped ground squir- 
rels by catching bull 
snakes and _ putting 
them in the field. 


Cows, sheep, swine 
Need iodine. 


¢ Wood splitting 
letters referring to the 
sketch on this page 
(March) are pretty 
well divided as to the 
best plan. Those in 
favor of standing the 
stick on end say the 
wood splits easier; 
those in favor of lay- 
ing the stick down 
on the far side say it 


Drawing by Welter W. Caleen isn’t as hard to get 


This month Artist Calvert takes us back to the years when it was considered good practice to wash the axe out when 
sheep to remove dirt from fleeces before shearing. No soap was used—the yolk in the wool was . hec J deed 
enough, We wonder if any farmers still wash sheep before shearing. it yecomes wedged. 


Most letters agree 
that the safest way is 
to have the stick on the far side of the chop- 
ping block. “The axe handle gives best an- 
swer as to right method,” says one letter. “If 
it’s ragged at the bit, the method is wrong.” 
@ A long-winded article we have just read, 
entitled “How To Wash Milk Cans,” boils 
down to this: Rinse with cold water, then 
wash in hot water with stiff brush and wash- 
ing powder, then rinse with steaming hot 
water; and don’t use a rag and soap to do 
the washing. 
@ “Planting soybeans in rows?” writes 
J. M. F., Iowa: “To save time changing your 
corn planter and cultivator, and yet have 
your soybeans planted and cultivated in nar- 
row rows, loosen set screws on the planter 
markers and slide each one toward the 
planter frame ten inches. Leave the planter 
shoes and boxes set at corn row width. 
“You now can cultivate soybeans with your 
tractor corn cultivator by simply removing 
the outside shovels on each side. To simplify 
combining, take the odd or narrow rows. 
You will find your combine works better 
on two narrow rows than on two wide ones. 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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Letcha Dad worked on those engines!” 


Fk 


They’re talking about a Flying Fortress powered 
by Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone engines 


UST a little while back, expert ma- 
Fagan John H. Williams, and his 
two sons, Evard and John, were work- 
ing together at Studebaker. 


Today, they’re still working together 
in spirit—but many miles apart. 

The father is building Wright Cyclone 
engines for the mighty Boeing Flying 
Fortress in the Studebaker factory. The 
boys have hung up their working clothes 
for the duration and put on the fighting 
uniforms of Uncle Sam. 


There are many families such as the 
Williams family whose names shine 
brightly these war days on the Stude- 
baker roster—families that are stead- 
fastly maintaining the time-honored 


Studebaker father-and-son tradition, 
whether at home or far away. 

And when the fighting job is done, 
that tradition will be exemplified again 
in outstanding Studebaker motor cars 
and motor trucks for civilian use. The 
solid principles of integrity un- 
derlying Studebaker craftsman- & 


ship will remain unchanged. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war materiel 
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Craftsman father of craftsman sons! 
John H. Williams has been with Studebaker 21 
years. He is one of many Studebaker veterans 
whose aptitude for fine work inspired their 
sons to become Studebaker craftsmen, too. 
Studebaker employees are proud of their assign- 
ments in the arming of our Nation and its Allies. 





‘Lhe wartime breakfast shat 
“saves the day for you! 
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YOU SAVE TIME FUEL« WORK« OTHER FOODS WHEN YOU 
SERVE THIS DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING "3-FOOD MEAL” 


SAVE TIME, WORK, 
ruat! Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes are ready to eat. 
No cooking is required, 
no messy pans and skil- 
lets to clean up—even 
the dishes are easier to 
wash. Great for break- 
fast, lunch or supper, 
these busy days! 


MAKE MILK GO FAR- 
tHer! Alone, or with 
fruit, these crisp, celi- 
cious toasted flakes sup- 
plement the nutritive 
elements of milk—help 
you stretch your pre- 
cious milk supply. Vita- 
mins,minerals,proteins, 
food energy in one dish! 
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The “SELF-STARTER Breakfast’ 


1. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
2. Fruit 3. Milk 


VITAMINS! MINERALS! 
PROTEINS! FOOD ENERGY! 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK 
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STRETCH MEAT! In addi- 
tion toserving Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes as “‘meat- 
less meals,”’ use them to 
extend your meat. In 
meat loaves, hamburg- 
ers, croquettes, stuff- 
ings, casserole dishes, 
etc., they blend delight- 
fully with meat flavors. 


WHOLE GRAIN NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUES! Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakesarerestored 
to whole grain nutritive 
values through the addi- 
tion of thiamin (vita- 
min By), niacin andiron, 
as recommended by the 
U. S. Official Nutrition 
Food Rules. 






RN 
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SHORTCUTS 


| **When Digging Post Holes in heavy clay 
|or gumbo soil, you waste time and energy 
knocking the soil from the digger,” writes 
O. H., Minnesota ‘This can be avoided if the 
| blades of the digger are dipped in a bucket of 
Gace oil at regular intervals.” 


| ‘When Planting Corn, carry a small wire 

stretcher along on the planter,” writes A. R., 
| lowa. ““When the check-row wire breaks, it 
| can be drawn together with the wire stretcher 
| and repaired, without having to walk to the 
end to loosen the wire.” 


|**When Raking or hoeing, I 
use a cushion on the handle,” 


Ohio. “I 


| writes Mary Welter, x 
cut a piece from a worn-out over- | 
shoe (eightincheslongandabout 7 
| 3% inches wide) and make a 
hole about two inches from each 
end, large enough to slip the 
handle through the holes. This 
forms a cushion for the hand, 
lessens the shock, and saves your 
back.”’ See the sketch. 








Safety First—and several readers say there 
| is danger in the short cut printed in March, 
| showing how to get a tractor out of the mud 
iby using posts under the wheels. Says one: 

“The post may come up back of the tractor 
| and injure the driver.” Says another: “The 
tractor may rear up and turn over backward.” 
Frank Zink, secretary of the committee on 
| farm safety, Farm Equipment Institute, says 
it would be perfectly safe to chain posts to 
the rear side of the drive wheels and back out 

“and only back out.” If a load behind the 


tractor prevents backing out, hook a chain to 


|the drawbar so the tractor can get out and 


pull on firm ground some distance away from 
the soft spot. 


**Make a Lattice of crossed laths nailed to- 
gether and float it in the barnyard water tank 
to keep chickens from drowning in the tank,” 
writes A. E. K. “Animals can drink from a 


| tank with the raft in.” 


| 
| 





Discarded Disks from a harrow are used by 
Mervin Utter, Ohio, to make a holder for salt 
blocks in pasture. He drives a piece of old pipe 
in the ground, puts 
one inverted disk a > 


F 
over it, then another 


disk with disked side mone" 
up, then the salt 

block. Upper end of 
pipe is inside the 
hole in the salt 
block, and that keeps 
the block from being 
dislodged when the 


animals get rough. 





“If Your Knife Sticks when cutting tarred 
paper roofing, dip it in a can of kerosene,” 
writes A. H. 


**Tobacco Growers can save lots of time 
where tobacco has bindweed on it by filing the 
back edge of the hatchet blade to a sharp 
edge,”’ writes Randall Robinson, Kentucky. 
“This saves many extra licks and you don't 
have to hit the hatchet into the ground. Also, 
with a little practice, you can snip out a large 
bottom sucker quickly and easily.” 


AY 
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FLOWERS 


EASY-T0-GROW One of the busi- 
FLOWERS, HERBS est farm women 


in our neighbor- 
od always manages to have the most 





irgeous flower garden for miles around, and 
this season will be no exception. She not 
nly manages her 200-acre dairy farm (her 
elp” now consists of the services of a 70- 


ir-old man, plus an “extra” in the haying 
eason), but she entertains paying guests as 
ell. 

(Asked how she finds time for flowers when 

food first” is the rule in most farm gar- 
ens, she replied: 
“I plant only the kinds that don’t require 
uch attention, and I grow them like vege- 
bles, in rows for easy cultivation. If I 
In’t do it this way, I couldn’t have a flower 
rden at all.” 

Hardy phlox, delphinium, iris, peony and 
ladiolus form the backbone of her garden, 

th such annuals as petunia, calliopsis, 

endula, aster and zinnia used here and 
ere as fillers. 

She runs the wheel hoe through the rows 
ice a week after the plants are well started 
nd spends about an hour a week hand weed- 
ng the annuals. If the season is abnormally 

she sees that the area is well soaked 


vith the hose now and then. That is all; 
not only is her house filled with cut 
wers all summer and fall, but some go 


church every Sunday, while still others 
| their way to the sick and shut-ins. 


Even if one grew only what might be 
ed the “big three’”—iris, peony and 
ox—it would be possible to have con- 
us succession of bloom, for there are 
medium and late varieties of all these 


In addition, petunias and hollyhocks 
omething to Jean on. Once started, they 
yetuate themselves. Gladiolus and dahlias 
be grown in rows along the edge of the 


rden and cultivated with the vegetables. 
Every farm home should have a few herbs 
his year, too. Six that are easy to grow 


summer savory, sweet marjoram, thyme, 


, chives and basil. 


Ethel Eaton. 


WHEN TO “The proper time to set 
MOVE IRIS new iris or to move old 
ones is very soon after the 
lose of the blooming season,” writes G. H. 
Graham, who has grown iris extensively for 
ears. 
“It is a strange but interesting fact that 
the bearded iris loses all its old roots at that 
eason and at once starts a new set of roots. 
These new roots should be allowed to be- 
come established where they are to grow, 
the plants will be ready to bloom the 


llowing year. 








“Shucks! I remembered everything ex- 
cept to lock the car!” 


NEW- JUST OUT'!.. 











for Conservation of 
FARM MACHINERY 






You'll find the cross -indexed “Trouble - Shooting” section 
particularly useful. Tells how to find and correct causes 
of trouble — how to make simple repairs yourself / 


Your Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man 
has your copy now— FREE! 


Count on him also for sound advice on your main- 
tenance problems. He knows machinery— receives 
the latest technical information. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General 




















p OVER 60 PAGES MANY ILLUSTRATIONS! 
Not just a lubrication guide— but a complete, au- 
al on all phases of power equipment maintenance ! 

Printed in 2 colors. Designed for easy reference! 





Petroleum Corporation of California. 








-Mobiloil 











SOCOMNY- VACUUM 








| TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING—Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M.,E.W.T.,Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 





DIG IN FOR 
YicroryY 


il 


PLANET JR. 
Steels 


Dig in for Victory on your own parti: 
war front. Renew your farm equipment 
with Planet Jr. Steels. 


Planet Jr. Steels...sweeps, furrowers 
and other shapes .. . are built to the sar 
high-quality standards as Planet Jr 
Garden Tractors, Seeders, Fertilizers at 
Cultivators. Like them, Planet Jr. Sree! 
are designed to do more work, do it 
faster, and to last and last...even ir 
the toughest soil ! 


Planet Jr. Steels are Planetized ... spe 
cially hardened, tempered and finishe 
They're the toughest, longest-wearing 
steels money can buy. They never bend 
or break off with part of their useful 
life still to Zo. 


Order Planet Jr. Steels from your dealer 
now. Check with him, too, to see if yo 

need any of his limited supplies of Planet 
Jr. Farm and Garden Tools and Tractors 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3437 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for Planet Jr. catalog No. 67 
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BInpER 


FCAUSE of the searcitv of sisal fiber. 


nt ha limited thie 


that can be used for binder 


. manufacturers may have to in 
r other fiber in the twine. 
a y cause more bundle-tying trou 
ual.” observes agricultural en 
Paul R. Hoff, Cornell University, who 
these suegestions for locating the 
ty bindin 
bles can he rea ced and pos 
ited if the knotter head is free 
lirt or caked grease. Badly worn 
bye replaced of course, 
der misses bundles after the 
has been put int cood cond 
id ent of the knotter bills spring 


der disk spring or the twine ten 


will eliminate the untied bun- 


in untied or a ssed bundle 


be determined by examining the 


w hie will be found o1 the knotter 
cr} vund with the bundle. Look 
sely Phe knot may be com- 


vaand broken, or there may 
in one end of the band o1 
The ends of the band may 
rv one or both ends may 


mn of the untied band. the type 


shot irhad sot hve condition of the ends ot 


hat adjustments are neces 
, e the causes of untied bundles. 


ises may contribute to binder- 


ng tr ble but the idjustment is) sim 
plified il ‘ remember these essential faets: 
Square-cut twine ends indicate too-loose an 
idjustmer ragged and torn twine ends 
indicate too-tight an adjustment. Look at 


these ill trations of broken bands. 





bill 


\ band like this, 
with knot tied. band 
broken, ind broken 
ends ragged, is found 
on the knotter bills. 
The cause of this may 
be a tight knotter 
bill spring, rusty bills, 
STOOVE worn on. the 
bills, aworn roller on 
the end of the. strip- 
per arm, or a_ bent 
stripper arm. Try 
loosening the knottet 


spring. Remove rust. Replace the worn 


parts if necessary. The chart in your binder 


Inst! 


] l 


uction book or In your dealer’s store 


shows location and names of parts of the 


bind 





the 
this 


ing mechanism, 

Here’s a band you 
will find with the 
bundle. Both the ends 
are cut off square, 
and the ends are bent 
for tying. but there 
is no knot in either 
end of the band. The 
band isn’t tied because 
the twine © slipped 
out of the clutches of 
the bills. Either the 
spring of the knotte1 
bills is too loose or 
knotter bills are badly worn. To stop 
trouble, tighten the bill-hooks spring, 
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ROUBLES 
4B Ab 


or replace bills with new ones. Sometimes a 
rat-tail file can be used to deepen the groove 


so the bills will hold the twine better 


} An untied band like 
this is frequently 
ui found with the bun 


dle The ends are 
y torn and ragged, and 
f } there is no knot on 
v/ f either end of — the 

band This trouble 


comes from the twine 
} holder being rusty so 
i] ff that twine could not 
f, f slip through — the 
n J holder. or from the 
“Sass twine holde. disk 


spring being much too tight. If the twine 





SS 
SS 
SS 


holder is not rusty. the trouble can be cor 
rected by loosening the twine holder disk 
spring. When caused by a rusty twine holder, 
tl 


1 trouble may disappear if the holder is 


smoothed down with a piece of emery cloth 


or some steel wool, Oil prevents rust. 


You can look for a 
hand like this either 
on the bills or on the 
eround with the bun 
dle. It has a= single 
knot in one end The 
end with the knot in 
is cut off squarely. 


The othe r end ot the 


twine is torn and 
ragged. The trouble 
here is, the twine 





holder spring is too 
tight. To remedy the 
situation, loosen the adjustment on the spring 
approximately 4\ turn at a time. Spring 
tension should be such that it takes about 
14 pounds to pull the knot from the bills; 
about 35 to 40 pounds to pull twine from 
the twine holder: and about seven pounds 
to pull it from the end of the needle. Meas- 


ure the pull with spring scales. 


This kind of band 
may be found either 
on the ground with 
the bundle or clinging 
to the knotter bills. 
Both ends of — the 
twine are cut. off 
squarely and there is 
a slip knot in one end. 
The other end is free. 
One or two. things 
may cause this trou 
ble. The twine holder 





disk spring is too 
loose, and the twine tension may be too tight. 
If the knot is found on the knotter bills, try 
tightening the twine holder disk spring. If 
that does not eliminate the trouble, it may 
be necessary to loosen the knotter bills spring 
adjustment slightly. 

To be sure the binding mechanism will 
work, better tie some knots before harvest 
to see if all parts are working properly. 
Briefly, here’s how: Pull about a foot of 
twine through the needle, hold it taut with 
one hand, pull back the trip hook, make a 
complete revolution of the discharge arm, 
then pull the knot off the hook. This is a 
good rainy day job. 
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‘The New 


Feeding the five thousand, in the 
ancient miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, was more than a manifesta- 

*) tion of divine power. It gave rec- 
ognition to food and dignity to its 
production. It set for all ensuing ages 
an ideal of plenty toward which man- 
kind might strive. 

In the destiny given to man by his 
dominion over the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air, he has made 
most of his progress only in the last 
hundred years. By the sciences of 
breeding and feeding he has doubled 
and trebled the amount of milk a cow 
may give. He has cut in half the time 
it takes from pig to pork, from calf to 
steak. Great as these advances are, they 
are small beside the way he has multi- 
plied his ability to grow the feeds from 
which meat and milk are made. 

Today a cornbelt farmer can grow 
and harvest feed for a thousand pounds 
of pork in the number of man-hours it 








SERVING 


AGRICULTURE Séuce 1842 





rade Meat al Milk 


took his grandfather to produce feed 
fora headeol pounds. Where yield per 
acre has increased fifty percent, yield 
per man has jumped ten-fold. Farms 
now operated by one man send more 
meat and milk to market than the same 
farms three generations ago produced 
from the work of four or five men and 
the unpaid labor of women and boys. 
Seeds and breeds have helped, but 
most of the gain comes from tractor- 
powered plow and harrow, planter and 
cultivator, picker and combine and 
silage cutter. 

Grassland farming brings forth new 
magic, made practical by power and 
machines. Renovation of permanent 
pastures is adding to their carrying 
capacity, thanks to implements for till- 
ing, seeding, fertilizing and contour fur- 
rowing. Intensively treated and rotated 
pasture actually produces more wealth 
per acre than cultivated crops on the 
same land. Modern machines and meth- 
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ods for making hay preserve practically 
all the virtues of pasture for year-round 
milk and meat production. 

The machines which make possible 
these miraculous advances in produc- 
tion of livestock products are the fruits 
of the American way, and of the free 
enterprise which is the source of its 
creative genius. Now the freedom 
which inspired those machines and 
the freedom which they bring to the 
farmer are repaying their debt. They 
are furnishing a flood of butter and: 
cheese, of lard and bacon to sustain 
the brave men who fight for freedom 
in all the corners of the earth where 
freedom is assailed. 

For a hundred years this company has 
been building machines to make farm 
work easier, farm earnings greater, 
farm life more enjoyable, food more 

lentiful. It expects to furnish still 

ner farming equipment in the years 
ahead. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Summer Fresh for Winter Feeding 


Next winter this farmer will keep milk flowing and 
animals growing with hay that comes close to sum- 
mer pasture. Air-conditioned hay made by the Case 
System and put up with this Sliced-Hay Pick-Up 
Baler will give his livestock feed with more leaves, 
more color and vitamins, more protein, more palat- 
ability. Letting one of his boys help with the ties 
and the other drive the tractor, he bales seven-foot 
windrows at the rate of two to three acres an hour. 
At feeding time he saves more leaves and labor, be- 
cause Sliced-Hay bales do not have to be torn apart, 


but separate into portions like sliced bread. 


CASE - - 


* * * 
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PLEDGED TO Neighborhood leader 
GARDENING 


have done their work 
well in the North Car 


lina Victory Garden campaign this spring 


In Beaufort county, for example, they visited 


11 


every single farm home in each neighb 


hood and pledged each family to have a 


garden. 


They also pledged each family to can and 
to otherwise conserve enough of the surp] 
produce for use next winter. Garden 
canning bulletins were left at each home 
visited. 

THESE DONT Several good vege 
NEED CANNING tables that can ly 
used a | | winter, 


without canning, and without any special 
provisions for storing or preserving, are kali 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, leek and parsnips. 
All of these are better after 


of them must be frozen for some time 


frost and most 
before 
they are good. All of them are rich in vita 
mins and minerals. 

The finely-curled Blue Scotch kale can be 
used until Christmas or longer. Siberian kal 
will keep all winter under snow and even 
without endure a 


covering will surprising 


thawing. Broccoli 


amount of freezing and 
and Brussels sprouts are 

Parsnips likewise are good only after they 
have been frozen hard. Usually they are left 
in the ground in fall and can not be gotten 
out until the ground thaws in the spring. To 
have them in winter, dig them shortly before 
the ground freezes, cut the tops off, place th: 
parsnips on top of the ground and cover 
them lightly with leaves or garden refus 
Here they will keep without shriveling and 


more tender 


FARM 





our Garden 
and Mine 


can be gotten out when the ground is frozen. 

Leeks are handled in the same way. They 
ire related to the onion, but are easier to 
grow because they are not injured by thrips 
and keep well. They do not make a bulb 
and can not be stored dry, but are grown 
and banked like celery. Late in the fall they 
should be dug and placed where they will 


they can be gotten when 


at their best 


freeze. but so 
wanted. Like parsnips, they are 
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Paper collars pushed into the soil will 
protect your plants from cutworms. 


for food only after they have been frozen. 

Beets, carrots and turnips keep well in a 
cool cellar if packed in clean moist sand. To 
be good they must be in their prime when 
pulled late in fall. Overgrown from 
early spring planting are not worth saving. 

For storing, 


roots 
beets, carrots and turnips 
should be sown the latter part of June or 
early July, depending upon location—turnips 
usually later. Small seeds are hard to start 
at this time of the year. The ground must be 
moist and, well firmed. Best results are ob- 
tained by sowing after a good rain has settled 
the soil. 
D. F. Jones. 


RULES FOR These seven sug- 
SMALL GARDENS gestions for fam- 

ilies with limited 
garden space originate with Charles H. 


Blasberg, gardening specialist at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont: 

1. Plan your garden efficiently. Make use 
of all the garden space all of the time by 
following early-maturing crops such as peas, 
beans, lettuce and spinach with Jater-matur- 
ing ones such as carrots, beans and cabbage. 

2. Eliminate require much 
space in proportion to their yield—partic- 
ularly the melons and cucumbers, pumpkins, 
sweet corn, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, lima 


crops that 


beans and eggplant. 

3. Plant 
space and give relatively high yields, such 
as spinach, kale, beet greens, Swiss chard, 
carrots, beans, cabbage and onions. Choose 


crops that are economical of 
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bush varieties of squash in preference to the 
vined varieties. 

1. Intercrop as much as possible. Spinach 
may be matured between tomato rows before 
the tomatoes need the entire area. Lettuce 
may be planted between cabbage plants. 
Radishes can be planted in with row crops 
uch as carrots and beans. Pumpkin or 
squash can be planted in corn rows. 

5. Rent nearby land to supplement your 
own. Plant this to long-season, slower-matur- 
ing crops such as pot&toes, late cabbage, 
winter squash and soybeans. 

6. You may wish to make arrangements 

with some nearby truck farmer whereby you 
an trade your labor for a portion of the 
crops. 
7. By keeping insects and diseases in con- 
trol and cultivating to prevent weed competi- 
tion, you may insure greater yields than 
would otherwise result. 


GARDEN Don’t use all your enthusiasm 
DON'TS making a garden, then turn it 
over to bugs and weeds. 

Don’t plant seeds among cinders, tin cans 
ind rubbish and expect fertilizer to make 
things all right. 

Don’t plant seeds too thick, just to empty 
the packet. The seed supply is getting low. 

Don’t waste crops. See that somebody 
ets the left-overs, even if you have to give 
them away. 

Don’t plant more of any one crop than 
you can make use of, one way or another. 


DRIER FOR Here’s good news 
GARDEN CROPS for gardeners who 


would plant more 


f I knew just how to handle surplus when 
y jars are all filled.” 
It’s a small kitchen model wooden de- 
lrator (see photo below) developed by 
ultural engineers of Tennessee Valley 
\uthority, in co-operation with the Univer- 
ty of Tennessee. Plans and directions for 
iking the drier, plus directions for its use, 


re given in a bulletin prepared by Dr. G. A. 
Shuey and just about ready for distribution 
by the Tennessee Experiment Station, Knox- 

lle, Tennessee. 

This small drier is almost square (20 x 24 
nches) and 36 inches high. It will hold from 
16 to 25 pounds of fruits or vegetables. Heat 

r drying is supplied by five 200-watt elec- 


tric lamps. A fan circulates the air. Materials 


for a box this size cost in the neighborhood 


of $15. A smaller one can be built for less. 











This Grim Fifteen-Footer Spells 
UNHAPPY LANDINGS 


For Axis Planes 


Arms against the Axis—in great variety as well as in great 
volume—are pouring from Chevrolet plants in a steady 
stream. . . . For we’re hard at work on everything from 
anti-aircraft guns to military trucks, and from Pratt & 
Whitney airplane engines to armor-piercing shells—to say 
nothing of innumerable parts for other war producers, 
both within and without. General Motors. . .. It all 
adds up to tremendous volume production—it all spells 


VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 


, 
As 













BUILDING ARMS THE QUALITY 
WAY—FOR QUALITY MEANS 
LIVES TODAY! 


Gun barrels for the anti- 

oircraft guns which Chevrolet 
is manufacturing for our armed 
forces are machined on this mam- 
moth lathe—one of the longest in 
the world. 


x « & & * BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS & & k& k& & 


CHEVROLET™:“GENERAL MOTORS 
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POWER TO WIN 


Power to produce food is Power to Win” 
— power for America to be the granary 
as well as the arsenal of democracy. 


During these times when engines must 
work harder and more hours to produce 
more food, all owners of agricultural 
equipment powered by Continental Red 
Seal Engines are fortunate in having 
power that is so dependable. 


Your Dollars 
Are Power, Too 


[ontinental 


I eee Dg 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 














BRING ME MY 
FIGHTING GEAR 







here's no time to 
lose from sore shoulders. 
Horses and mules will 
have to work early and 
late to feed our fighting 
forces. Keep their shoul- 
ders safe with collar 


pads! 
1-F-3 


Ta-pat-co 
COLLAR-PADS 
Wlith Hesst Promfed Red Hooks 


PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS AND COLLAR CHOKE 


FREE BREATHING 





- 















“Cap-Brush” Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40’ 


DASH IN FEATHERS ..\° 0" PA0THER 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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Above is a double-duty range shelter 
like hundreds of Kansas farm  flock- 


using. Photo at the right 
shows the interior of the same building. 
with plywood panels the outside. 
used for brooding chicks in midwinter. 


owners are 


on 


hasn’t changed the fundamen- 


¢ much if any, 


o! poultr \ housit 


but it has made a lot of flock-owners 


isk about tl types of houses which provide 
he m building for their money, materials 
nd labor For the most part, this article is 
i description of several such buildings. 

lo see what I mean, look at the pictures 
above. They show a combination brooder 
house and range shelter that suits a lot of 
Kansas flock-owners to a T. Hundreds of 
these structures were built in the Sunflower 
State last year according to plans worked 
out at the state college. In the brooding 
season, this building is a real good brooder 
house; in the growing season, it serves as a 
range shelter. 

“We have used this building at all seasons 


of the year and it has been satisfactory, 


with electric hovers in mid- 
winter,” says L. F. Payne, head of the poultry 


the “Tt 


our purpose much better than the old system 


even whi nh use d 


department at state college. serves 


calling for brooder house and range shelter 
at about twice the cost of this.” And many 
floc k owners echo his words, 


Closed in Winter, Open in Summer 


Take a second look at the building above. 
It is made of light framework. The sides 
and roof are covered with 44-inch exteriqy- 
grade waterproof plywood. Front and rear 
plywood panels are bolted on over poultry 
netting. Floor is 4-inch 15-gauge hardware 
cloth. Muslin or burlap is laid over the 
wire floor and covered with litter for the 
first four weeks of brooding in late winter 
or early spring. Brooder stove is set at 
the rear of the house. . 

When the chicks are, say, a month old, 


the litter and muslin can be removed. At 
six or eight weeks, the bolts are taken out 
and plywood panel removed from the front. 
A little later the 
Panels are attached to 


What left after 


panel can come off. 
the 
this transformation 


real 
rafters inside. 


you | ive 
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used hy 


for 


is a shelter than be 


pullets until they are mature and ready 


range can 
the laying house in fall. 

After listening to some of the enthusiastic 
users, my pen almost gets away from me when 
I write about this building whose outstanding 
features are: 

l. Easy to build. 
2. Economical of 


2 


>. Easy 


materials and labor. 
to move from place to place on 
range. 


1. Low ceiling means economical heating. 


"I House can be ( hanged easily to suit 
weather conditions. 
6. Ventilation is possible without drafts. 


All-Season Laying Shelter 


Another double-duty building suited to 
wartime construction is an all-season laying 
shelter developed by Connecticut poultry 
experts a few years ago and now in use on 
many New England poultry farms. 

This building is usually 24 feet 
the same as a standard laying house. It is 
nine feet high at the peak, five feet at the 
The roof is boarded and covered with 


kinds of 


square, 


eaves, 
blind-nailed 
roofing could be used. 

The walls are boarded near the ground. 
Above that the 12- 
inch boards are hinged at the top to swing 
outward. These are held by hooks. 
When open in summer plenty of fresh ait 
can get in, but not too much sun and heat. 

For flock-owners who have early pullets 
itching to lay in mid-summer or early fall, 
this building is a humdinger. The pullets 
can not use the regular laying house then 
because the old hens have a lease 
In houses like this, New England flock-own- 
ers keep early pullets until along in Novem- 
ber or December. The sides are closed as the 
weather gets colder. This double-duty build- 
ing is also used for surplus cockerels during 


paper, though other 


sides are adjustable; 


open 


on it. 


winter or for young stock early in spring. 
Still another poultry house suited to the 
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® Different? Yes, but not merely for the sake of 
being different. The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System is different in design and construction 
for the purpose of bringing flexible, all-purpose 
power to the family farms of America. 

It has full 2-plow capacity, on interchangeable 
rubber or tires—that’s different. It has 
automobile easy steering, plus individual wheel 
setting and four-wheel stability —that’s different. 


steel 


. 
anybody can run it —Any member of the 
family, young or old, can do a full day’s work with 
this tractor. No manual strength required, even for the 


one-minute job of changing implements, 


and why — The Ferguson System raises 
or lowers implement with a finger-tip touch, 
and controls depth of implement in soil 


automatically. It’s real finger-tip farming. 
pateacletetensis Desiannet th 


It has hydraulic control of implements, from the 
tractor seat, with no hard-to-pull levers—that’s 
different. Safety starter, positive safety on hills, 
obstruction release, individual rear wheel brakes 
‘extras’ to buy— 


‘ 


—a complete tractor, with no 
that’s different. It saves a whole ton of critical 
metal per average farm —that’s certainly different. 

Different? Yes, different enough to give you the 
extra help you need to produce more food NOW! 


. . . 
what it is doing — Plenty of power, without 
wasting fuel, to pull two or three-bottom plow, disc, 
and a wide variety of planting, cultiy ating and harvest- 


ing equipment, 


and why —The Ferguson System of link- 
age, plus automatic hydraulic implement con- 
trol, builds up traction as needed, without 
useless and costly extra weight. No clumsy 


levers to tug. 


THE FORD TRACTOR WITH FERGUSON SYSTEM 


vates, mows and harvests. Saves time and labor on belt and power take- 


takes the drudgery out of farming. It plows, harrows, plants, culti-« 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


off work—grinds feed, fills silo, saws wood, runs separator or manure 


spreader, pulls trailer, It is the most flexible, the most useful farm 


equipment you can buy. 


ine 
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ACH jar of fruit and of vege- 
tables, home grown, home pre- 
on the pantry 







stored 





served and 
shelf is a jar of victory. 







To keep America’s armed forces 
and workers “best fed in all the 
world” is our duty in 1943. More 
than that, it saves you money on 
your food bill and preserves the 
health of your family. 










Good tools are essential to pro- 
duce this food. For over 100 years 
True Temper craftsmen have de- 
signed, developed, and produced 
every worth-while improvement in 
farm and garden tools. 








Because production is limited by 
the war effort, these fine tools now be- 
come doubly valuable. That your"‘jars 
for victory program” may succeed 
to the fullest extent we urge that — 













First, you carefully repair and put 
in first-class shape the tools you now 
own. Second, that you buy at your 
home hardware store only such new 
tools as are essential to your work. 
Third, if you need information that 
will help make your victory garden 
successful, write for the 100-page 
True Temper Garden Book—filled 
with down-to-earth directions for 
maximum production of vegetables. 
Mailed without other cost 
on receipt of 9c in stamps 

to cover postage and 



























wrapping. Address 
The Makers of True 
Temper Products, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 















— =MPER PRODUCTS 
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times was pointed but to me recently on the 
Honegger farm near Forrest, Illinois. Sam 
and Frank Honegger wanted all the building 
they could get for their money, and they 
wanted something their hens could afford. 
So, they ignored the usual type of laying 
house and put up a long building with a 
gable roof. At is a door wide 
enough for a manure spreader. To clean the 
house they drive the manure spreader down 
the middle. 

Walls of the house are sheathed on the 
with insulating board. Over this 
is a covering of tar paper, held by 
hattens running up and down. The roof is 
built up—the first layer ship-lap sheathing, 
a layer of insulating board it, and 
regular roll roofing on top of that. 


each end 


outside 
on 


over 


Ground Limestone Used for Floor 

The floor is quite a trick, too; and here’s 
how it was Inside the 
they spread a layer of six inches of ground 


done: foundation, 
Jimestone over firmly packed soil and covered 
with deep litter. 

“Not only did this the says 
Sam Honegger, “but we can salvage the floor 
when we are through with it. Together with 
the litter, we will spread it on the land 
as fertilizer and put in a new limestone 
floor. Concrete for the floor would have 
cost several hundred dollars. Limestone 
cost about $15.” 

The Honegger laying house was ¢omfort- 
able last winter and the hens laid well. Tem- 
perature control was no problem, and there 
was no trouble from moist litter. Cost of 
the house was right close to $1.10 per bird. 

A handicap to building in quite a few 
localities the of materials of 
the kind ordinarily used. Here and there 
lumber yards and supply dealers are com- 
pletely out of some items. Frequently the 
dealers have substitute materials that can be 


cut cost,” 


scarcity 


is 


used—pressed wood or composition board if 
plywood can’t be had, wooden strips if hard- 
ware cloth is not available, and so on. 

Now and then, a flock-owner can buy a 
pre-fabricated house when he can’t begin to 
get the materials for building one. 

It would be a poor job of reporting to 
turn in a piece about wartime poultry build- 
ings without mentioning the use of baled 
It just a fad—hundreds of 


straw. isn’t 








Upper photo, the Connecticut all-season 

laying shelter. Below is the laying house 

on Honegger’s farm, built at a cost of 

$1.10 per bird. Floor is ground lime- 
stone about six inches deep. 
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AUTO-LITE 


‘SPARK PLUGS 


flock-owners are using straw in areas where 
straw is plentiful. 

For instance, Henry Beckman, Des Moines 
county, lowa, had 450 pullets and wanted to 
increase his flock to 600. To make a new 
laying house, he used 160 bales of threshed 
timothy hay for walls, a few pieces of lumber 
for rafters, and old crates for window frames. 
He topped the structure with a composition 
root. 

More of the same: George F. Johnson, 
Linn county, Iowa, built a poultry house 
last fall, using baled timothy straw for 
side walls. Materials for roof, windows, 
ind part of the front wall were purchased. 
Total cost of the entire structure (4214’x 
1514’, inside) was $132. It housés 184 layers. 
Roof is supported by posts, floor is dirt, and 
ground cobs are used for litter. 

Except for rats, mice and vermin, one 
could become quite enthusiastic about the use 
of baled straw for poultry buildings, espe- 
cially in those areas where straw is plentiful 
and can be had in bales at a reasonable price. 


Ken Martin. 


TEN CHICK These ten rules 
COMMANDMENTS for poultry _ be- 

ginners, which 
erve also as reminders to those who have 


heen in the business before, are offered by 
extension poultryman A. J. Chadwell, Tennes- 

l. Arrange feeders around brooder. In 
iddition, sprinkle some feed on pieces of 
cardboard for two or three days until all 
hicks learn to eat. 

2. Keep starting mash before chicks at 

| times. 

3. Keep water vessels cleaned and filled. 
Place them around brooder at intervals be- 
tween feeders. 

1. If liquid skimmilk or buttermilk is 
ivailable, give milk to drink and_ feed 
finely cracked yellow corn in addition to 
-tarting mash. 

5. Feed some chick size oyster shells or 
ground limestone and some sharp grit such 
s coarse sand or gravel. 

6. Get chicks out in direct sunlight as 

von as the weather will permit. 

7. Provide some tender green feed on 
lean range away from laying flock. 

8. Chicks need fresh air under the brooder 
ind in the brooder house. 

9. Continue to feed mash and grain or 
milk and grain through the summer months. 

10. Keep pullets for layers and sell male 
birds for meat, as fryers or roasters. 


OLD TUB “A simple, inexpensive 
BROODER baby chick brooder can 

easily and quickly be made 
from an old metal or wooden wash tub,” 
writes H. W. Dengler, Maryland. “Simply 
place the tub bottom-side up on four bricks 
spaced an equal distance apart; use an elec- 
tric light bulb for heat. 

“A few holes made in the bottom of the tub 
will provide the necessary ventilation; cover 
of uncover these holes with small blocks 
of wood to regulate the heat. Height of 
the brooder can be increased by setting 
bricks on edge or blocking up with addi- 
tional bricks. 

“To protect chicks from floor drafts, make 
a skirt by sewing a strip of cloth to a rope 
long enough to completely encircle the tub; 
cut slits in the cloth and tie the rope around 
the tub.” 
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“Gran’maw—c’mere—the Army wants ter know 


if Willy is six feet tall!” 


..- THIS YEAR ALL 
AMERICA MUST MEASURE UP 


Today we must all measure up 
in our war effort. Even in little 
things like k2eping our cars up 
to snuff —so tirey stretch every 
rationed gallon of gasoline 
miles farther. 


That's the job Auto-Lite Spark 
Plug Dealers can help you do 
with “Plug-Chek”™ Inspection 
Service. Actual tests by the 
American Automobile Associ 
ation show this new spark plug 
service can help increase gas 
mileage as much as 12 


To make sure you get your full 
measure in miles, ask your 
nearest Auto-Lite Spark Plug 
Dealerfora Plug-Chek today 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


MA 
NTARIO 


Keep 
"em 
smiling 
and help 
the USO 


A big 24-page book of Paul 
Webb's “Mountain Boys” 
cartoons mailed by us to 
men in Service. Send 
name and address 
with dime or War 
Savings Stamp which 
we will turn over 
to the U.S. O. in full. 
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Well-kept 
UDDERS 


bring gladdening 
milk checks 






4 wa % 
We 
You can’t afford slow-downs in milk 
yield due to injuries or congestion of 
udder tissues. Play safe by letting 
BAG BALM guard the teats and 
udder against dangers from cuts, chaps, 
injuries and infected wounds. This bland, 
clean ointment is antiseptic on contact, 
STAYS PUT and is invaluable for massage 
of Caked Bag. At dealers, or by mail, 60¢. 
DAIRY ASS’N. CO., INC., 
DEPT. 8-3 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 









FAMILIAR : 
GREEN TINS—OR 












Yes, Par-O-San stops de- 
velopment of coccidia, 
large roundworm 
tapeworm eggs . . 
lice, mites, and disease 
germs on contact! 


You get these extra ad- 

vantages: 

@ PLEASANT ODOR, NON: 
IRRITATIN( 

e@ WON’ 4 ey 'M BIRDS or 
LIVES 

@ WON’ T DAM AGE metal, 
wood or clothes, 

@ WON’T BURN WORKER, 
used as directed. 

@ ECONOMICAL. Effective 

when diluted 1 to 100! 








Ideal for Brooder House, Laying House, 
Dairy Barn, Hog House, Sheep Sheds—even 
for Household Gee. At Hatcheries, Drug, 
Feed and Produce Stores. DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES, Charles City, Iowa. 
Be Sure to Get the Genuine 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


PAR-0-SAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 


KILLS 


Toxite::"": 


Spray roosts and other Speirs laces. Kills red 
a ~~ mites, bed bugs, blue bugs, fleas and similar 
pests. Use a common rnin on sprayer. One treat- 
ment usually lasts for months. 
talks ger germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in pealake house 
seve’ a y a ve Dirdcs at ni 
Helps prevent wy k your dealer or WRI 
disease. — 1nyiTF LABORATORIES. BOX 4, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
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CANBY BOYS Five years ago the 
RUN A FARM Canby F. F. A. chapter 


(Oregon) was given 16 
acres of school ground to farm, They cleaned 
rocks and roots from it and had a net re- 
turn of $114 from ten acres of corn and six 
acres of barley the first year. The corn Was 
sold local seed stores. Second year, they 
planted ten acres of Austrian winter field 
peas and six acres of fiber flax. 

Profits from these two crops were used 
to pay $150 down on farm equipment costing 


just over $1,000—a tractor, a two-bottom 


plow, a disk harrow and a cultivator. They 
planted around 30 acres of crops for the 
third year’s operations. After the third year’s 
crops were harvested, the boys paid for the 
equipment in full. 

Next piece of equipment bought was a six- 
foot combine. That was last June. To pay 
for the combine, the boys borrowed money at 
the bank, giving mortgage on crops and 
equipment. That way they saved about $50. 


was used to harvest 21 acres of 
10% Willamette 


The combine 
crimson 
vetch for seed. 


In addition to work on the 


clover and acres 


chapter farm 


at the school grounds, the tractor and equip- 
ment are used on farms where the boys have 
their projects. Over 100 acres of crops are 
grown with the help of the school equip- 


ment. 
For the first six months or so, the chapter 
used the and implements to do cus- 


tom work. 


tractor 
but it soon became apparent that 

the equipment had all it could do on the 

chapter farm and on the boys’ home projects. 
Boys who use the equipment pay 25 cents 

an hour for the tractor and 

other equipment; and they furnish the 


ten cents for 


7aso- 
aso 


line. If they do some work on dad’s crops, 
the charge is 75 cents. In that case, the boy’s 
father pays for the gasoline, the father pays 


the boy for operating the tractor and equip- 
ment. All damage to equipment other than 
natural wear is paid for by the his 
dad. 

When boys work on the school farm during 
going farm 
$250 was 
During the 
just for 


boy or 


summer months, they are paid the 


wages. In three seasons, around 


paid out in wages to the boys. 


school year. more boys voluntee1 


Rea 
ee Ome 
rer or 





Charles Dietz is making out a check for 
$743, which completes payment on trac- 
tor and equipment owned by the Canby 
F. F. A. Others in the picture are Bill 
Sperb, James Bany, Marion Stewart, 
adviser G. A. Pope, and Robert Kyrk. 


Usually 
“In case 


the experience than can be used. 
the boys work in pairs after school. 
of trouble, two boys can figure a way 
better than one,” adviser G. A. Pope. 

“When boys stay after school, they 
work until 10 o’clock, after 
take them home,” adviser Pope continues. 
“Most of them would like to work all night. 


out 
says 
usually 


about which I 


Some of them have worked till 1.30.” 
THEY MIXED PIGS Until four 
AND STRAWBERRIES years = ago, 
Poteet, 
Texas, was a single-crop, non-diversified com- 
munity, growing strawberries for the most 
part. “Strawberry center of Texas,” folks 
called it. 
Since then the farming program has 


as a result of the F. F. A. chapter 
registered Poland 


( hanged, 
at Poteet bringing in some 
gilts, and a to which 
gilts were bred. 

The litters from these 
sold only to chapter members. When the 
young gilts breeding the 
chapter purchased another boar, not related 


China boar member- 
owned 
original gilts were 


were ready for 


to the younger gilts, to which they were bred. 
In the Poteet chapter there are now 46 


registered sows that will farrow this spring. 
besides numerous pedigreed sows that are 
owned by local faymers who became inter- 
ested in the program now raising 
nothing but the in by the 
F. F. A. chapter. 

In a similar manner, the 
promoted the introduction of 
Jerseys. A good registered bull was bought, 
and the chapter adviser then promoted a 
method by which several boys could purchase 
registered heifers from stock of no ‘ye 
but of comparable quality to the bull. Each 
year a few more registered heifers are 
brought into the community and great gains 
been shown in improving dairy stock 


and are 
type brought 
Future Farmers 
registered 


have 
in and around Poteet. 

The bull is not only for the use of chapter 
members who have registered animals, but 
also for members and local farmers who wish 
dairy stock. 


to improve their grade 
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bs soa hand that rocked the cradle is the extra hand 


rt, 


that’s fighting for democracy. It’s the hand that’s “ai 
loading shells, running lathes, welding steel ... it’s the 


e hand that’s driving tractors in the all-out fight for food. 


r American mothers by the millions are fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with their sons, their brothers, their husbands 
ht. and fathers—theirs will be a major contribution to our 
victory. 
Truly, the hand that rocked the cradle... és the hand 


m that’s rocking the Axis. 


Never before in the history of this country has 
quality in farm equipment been so important. It is 
called upon to meet the stress of greater production 

. stay on the job longer. 

John Deere quality is standing out in this emergen- 
cy. Women, boys and girls, and older folks are doing 
an outstanding job with equipment bear- 
ing the John Deere name because of its 


unusual ease of operation and dependabil- 





ity. The century-old John Deere policy of 


(cm 


terials, simple, practical design, and superior work- 
manship give John Deere equipment the extra years 
of dependable service that mean extra profits in time 
of war or peace. 

John Deere dealers are doing everything possible 
to meet the demand for new and used equipment. 
Their service shops are busy, putting 
new life into tractors and other equip- 


ment that must produce more food than 





ever before. You'll find your John 


1. it as The John D . 
building quality into every part of every oun ae rane gay aa Deere dealer ready to help you with 


machine is paying dividends to farmer 


proudly flies this symbol 


of excellence in production 


your equipment problem whatever it 


owners the country over. High-quality ma- of war materials, the first may be. 
in the implement industry 


to be so honored. 


John Deere 


Moline, Illinois 


Set aside some of your war bonds for John Deere Quality Equipment you will need when the war is over. 











Answering another wartime problem 


ARM 


~ FRIGIDAIRE 


here tells you 


HOW TO KEEP MEAT 


ighting men come first, so there's less 
~ meat at home. Less meat—but more 
refrigerator storage problems! How long ui// 
meat keep? What kinds keep best? Should 
meat be frozen at home? How should it be 
frozen? Here’s help for the users of the 
more than 7 million Frigidaires sold...and 


every other homemaker! 





Steaks, chops and roasts may be keptuptothreedays 
just below the freezing unit. When buying roasts 


for later use, choose them well-covered with fat 








\ a 





Poultry, unlike meat, should be cleaned and washed 
before refrigeration. Whole birds keep better than 


disjointed birds. Freeze chicken just like meats. 









Ground meat should be cooked within twenty-four 


get home. 


nyoug 


hours after purchase or frozen wh 


Before free g. form into desired cooking portions. 


Variety meats —liver, hearts, etc. — keep best when 
frozen. Freeze them as soon as you get home or cook 


them within twenty-four hours after purchase. 





HOW TO FREEZE MEATS 

Wrap meat in waxed paper and place in Ice 
tray. (Separate individual portions with waxed 
paper to prevent freezing together.) To freeze 
quickly, place tray on bottom shelf of freezer 
and turn control to fastest freezing point. 
For continued storage after freezing, reset 
control to a colder than normal position. Keep 
meat in freezer until time to use it. Caution: 
Never refreeze meat after thawing. 


GENERAL RULES 
Never wash meat or wipe with damp cloth 
until just before cooking. After purchase 
remove meat from market paper. If not to be 
frozen, store in meat compartment or de- 
frosting tray. Cover lightly with waxed paper. 
Leave ends open. Fresh meat requires air cir- 
culation. Do not cut or chop meat until just 
before using. Both fresh and cooked left-over 
meats spoil quickly when cut or chopped. 
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For Excellence 
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in War Production 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of 


Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 
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Buy War Bonds for Victory 


Leftover cooked meats should be stored in a covered 
dish to prevent drying. Generally, leftover meat 


should not be cut or ground until just before using. 





Smoked meats, mildly cured, keep up to two weeks 


in refrigerator.To prevent mold, wrapincloth wrung 


out of vinegar; then wrap again in waxed paper. 


Frozen meats keep indefinitely in freezing unit. After 
thawing, frozen meat is more perishable than other 
Never refree 


meat. Caution: ze meat once thawed. 





Fish should be cooked within twenty-four hours 
after purchase, or frozen immediately. To freeze 
fish and meats at home, see rules at left below. 


Get this free booklet now 

WARTIME SUGGESTIONS — 36 pages of helpful 
ideas. This meat information is typical. Get 
your free copy from any Frigidaire dealer. 
Look for his Frigidaire 
store sign, or findname 
in your classified di- 
rectory under REFRIG- 
ERATORS. Or address 
Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corp., 
357 Taylor Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Next month: “‘How to Make 
Room in a Crowded Refrigerator”’ 
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THE FARMERS WIFE 


Gives an ABC 
fer Good Leocks 
and Tells 
What It's Like 
te be a Model 











A lovely appearance is this famous model’s stock in trade. She maintains her 
“top billing” through a simple but sound beauty routine that you could follow. 


By Beth Cummings and Phyllis Wray 


USTY ANDERSON is her name. In 
private life she is Mrs. Charles 
Mathieu. Jr.. wife of a young marine 
seeing active duty jut as Dusty Anderson, 
she is one of New York’s busiest and most 
successful young models. You'll find her 


Pear 
avs 


on our cover this month and you'll see her 
in the new technicolor film, “The Cover 
Girl.” to be released next fall. Fifteen cover 
girls, each to appear on a leading national 
magazine this summer, will have parts in 
the movie, and Dusty is the only one repre- 
senting a farm magazine. 

On our cover you see her as she looks 
before the color camera “on location.” Above 
she is shown in part of her routine of getling 
ready for a day’s work; left, she is on her 
way to work. The battered black hat box 
she carries is the trademark of her pro- 
fession, the emblem of all New York models. 
It holds an amazing assortment of costumes, 
accessories, and make-up equipment. 

In the two days we spent visiting with 
Dusty and taking pictures of her we dis- 
covered that she has some mighty useful 
beauty tricks. Some of them, surprisingly 
enough, are so simple that many farm women 
—even women with litthe time—can use 
them, too. 

She’s mostly a soap and water girl. That’s 
the way she cleans up night and morning. 
Two rinsings with warm water assure re- 
moving all the soap; splashing on lots of 
cold water tones and refreshes her skin. 

One of her simplest and most successful 
beauty tricks is the use of baby oil on her 


face. She rubs it over her face before re 
tiring. She uses it before applying make 
up. It makes her skin glow even through het 
make up. For a wonderfully smooth skin be 
fore the camera, she uses a pancake finish 
over the oil. Her dry rouge goes on last 
and is blended so skillfully that her cheeks 
have just a faint blush. 

Because her lips must look pretty for 
photographs, lipstick must never come off 
or smear. Dusty has learned a little trick. 
She outlines her lips with a fine lip brush 
and fills in the outline rather heavily with 
lipstick. Then she blots the lip rouge 
again and again—by placing a piece of tis 
sue between her lips and closing them. This 
removes the excess and makes the lipstick 
stay on for hours—it survives ice cream, hot 
tea, or dainty napkin patting. 

To enhance her blue eyes, Dusty touches 
her eyelashes lightly with vaseline or an 
eyelash cream, and brushes them up. They’ve 
been brushed so often they now have a 
natural curl. The cream or vaseline is 
wiped off before she goes out, but it still 
leaves a shine. Her dark brown hair has a 
glorious sheen which comes from vigorous 
brushing. She wears her hair a medium 
length so she can arrange it up or down. 
As a rule, the top is smooth and the ends 
softly curled, 

Dusty manicures her own nails. On her 
own time, she is apt to be without lacquer 
on her nails. For special occasions or for 
modeling, she wears a bright red. An emery 

(Continued on page 74) 
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OF THE LILY 


By Kimhall Mecllroy @ Hlustrator Charles LaSalle 


IE sailor in the bed next to mine sat 
up and lighted a cigarette. 
“Torpedoed?” he asked me. 

“Mined,” I replied. 

“IT was mined once.” he said reminiscently 
“Torpedoed this time. It’s always one thing 
or the other.” 

“It gets monotonous,” IT agreed, “but there 
isn’t much else that can happen to a ship in 
wartime. Except bombing.” 

“The Lily found a new way,” he said. 

I tried to recall having heard of a ship of 
that name and couldn't. T looked puzzled. 

“Captain Ramsey’s ship,” the sailor ex- 
plained. “Captain Milton Ramsey. Maybe you 
haven’t heard of him, but you will when it 
comes out in the official list.” 

“I'd like to hear about it,” T said. Recuper- 
ating from exposure in a hospital bed can 
become pretty monotonous. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” said the sailor, 
“but don’t quote me till it gets into the news- 
papers. And anyhow, you may not believe it. 
‘Lily’ was not her regular name.”’ he went on, 
“but that will do. She was a tanker in the 
Jervis Bay’s convoy, and the pocket battl 
ship that sank the Jervis Bay filled her hull 
full of holes. Funny thing, though. She didn’t 
sink. She didn’t take fire, and after she lost 


a lot of oil she rode higher and higher in 
the water until she was clear. Captain Ram- 
sey got her into port. A fortnight late, but 
hie cot het there.” 

“Good man.” I said. 

The sailor nodded. “Better than that,” he 
said after a pause. And this is the story he 
told me of the Li/y and Captain Milton Ram- 
sey. 

It seems they got the Lily repaired after a 
fashion at Belfast. It was difficult in the first 
place to find anyone to undertake the job, 
and when finally an obscure firm accepted 
the contract, the results were far from satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, Captain Ramsey went 
to the naval officer in charge of convoys, and 
reported his ship ready to put to sea. 

The convoy officer went with him down to 
the docks and inspected the Lily. When he 
was through he shook his head gloomily. 

“We can’t trust a cargo of oil to those 
plates, Captain.” he said. “Oil is precious 
stuff these days.” 

“The Lily can carry it,” Captain Ramsey 
insisted. “Her plates will hold when she’s 
filled with oil. Empty, she rides below them.” 

The convoy officer was not impressed. Cap- 
tain Ramsey argued heatedly. Furthermore, 
he wanted a deck gun. 
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“What in the world for, Captain?” the 


convoy officer asked incredulously. 

“I have a score to settle.” he said. 

The convoy officer laughed, “Want to fight 
the German navy with one gun?” Then he 
shook his head. “The deck gun is out,” he 
said. “So is any idea of your carrying oil. 
But T'll have something else for you right 





away.” 

Further arguments were of no use. The 
convoy officer went ashore. Captain Ramsey 
irritably set the crew to work polishing brass, 
and when they had finished that to applying 
a fresh coat of grey paint to the Lily’s deck 
and sides. 

The cargo that they offered him a week 
later was molasses, ten thousand gallons at 
Bridgetown for Plymouth. Captain Ramsey 
was incensed. 

“The Lily is a tanker.” he said, “built to 
carry oil and still capable of carrying oil.” 

They pointed out to him that molasses was 
in its way as valuable a cargo as oil, and 
moreover that the last vessel to go for this 
particular shipment had been torpedoed five 
hundred miles west of the Azores. 

“Perhaps you don’t like making the cross- 
ing and back without a convoy, Captain,” 


they suggested, 


. 
‘I HAT was too much for 

Captain Ramsey. He agreed to go if they 
would let him have his deck gun, and after 
some heated discussion they gave in. They 
even gave him a 12-pounder, although the 
gunnery lieutenant who supervised the instal- 
lation took a look at the Lily’s deck beams 
and laughed. “Better not fire it, Captain,” he 
said. “One shot and it will fly clear off the 
deck.” Captain Ramsey snapped that that was 
his worry, and two days later the Lily sailed. 
Her repaired engines gave her nearly seven 
knots, and although she leaked a bit iu heavy 
weather, her plates held. Twice a day the gun 








ie deck 


In, 


~ 
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cathered for drill on her after deck. But 
trip to Bridgetown was without incident. 
Quite a thought, this transporting molasses 
tanker,” the shippers’ agent said as he 
reeted Captain Ramsey on the dock. “Your 


Captain Ramsey said, “No.” 
He watched disapprovingly as the sticky 


ff was piped into the Lily’s tanks. He 


lered how they would ever clean it out. 
Some day, he s determined, he would fumi- 
the Z ind get her back to oil again. 
ry 

I Ht ship was loaded by 
At se n o'clock she sailed. Floating 
in the water she made a bare five knots, 
her plates held. Captain Ramsey noted 
fact with sour satisfaction. They would 
held eq y well if she’d been carrying 
I gun drills were resumed, under the 
tion of the first officer. Mr. Johnson. 
He obviously shared the gunnery lieutenant’s 
vings concerning the Lily’s deck, and 
ed out his duties with an indulgent con- 

ension that irritated Captain Ramsey. 
I’m afraid we'll only get one shot out of 
it best, sir.” Mr. Johnson remarked to 
ie day. “After that our gun will be 


it the bottom of the Atlantic.” 
iptain Ramsey nodded. “If that’s the 


Mr. Johnson, so will you and the gun 
* he replied, scanning the horizon with 
binoculars. 

The Lily kept south of the main routes, 
three weeks passed without any sign of 
nemy vessel. The crew was growing rest- 

le looking forward to their lay-over in 


Plymouth. Mr. Johnson did not appear un- 


either, as they neared port. 

Another day so and we'll be in, sir,” 
mmmented cheerfully. “Rather a lucky 
for us, too, I should say.” 

Captain Ramsey thought that Mr. Johnson 


was a man ideally suited to the molasses 
trade. 

Early on the morning of their twenty- 
second day out of Bridgetown the lookout 
reported smoke on the horizon to starboard 
Captain Ramsey changed course to the West, 
but an hour later the lookout could see a 
large ship walking up on the Lily hand over 
hand. Captain Ramsey turned back to his 
original course, and in another half-hour the 
other vessel, apparently a raiding German 
cruiser of the Hipper class. was abeam and 
signaling them to halt. Captain Ramsey 
moved the engine room telegraph pointer to 
Stop, and awaited further instructions. 

The Nazi approached cautiously. Half a 
mile away he turned to starboard in position 
for a broadside. Captain Ramsey sent orders 
to Mr. Johnson not to open fire with the 12- 
pounder even if they were fired upon. 

The raider signaled that he was to abandon 
the deck gun and prepare to come alongside. 
Captain Ramsey obediently ordered his gun 
crew forward, and swung the Lily in a wide 
semi-circle which brought her up close behind 
the Nazi. He warped her skillfully up inte 
her lee, and when lines were thrown from the 
cruiser’s deck he gave orders for them to be 
made fast to the Lily. Then he went aboard. 

The cruiser’s commander saluted and shook 
hands cordially. 

“Captain Mueller,” he. said. “Your excel- 
lent co-operation is much appreciated, Cap- 
tain.” 

Captain Ramsey introduced himself stiffly. 

“This meeting is most opportune, Captain,” 
Mueller continued in perfect English. “Our 
oil is running low. In fact. very low. I am 
afraid that we will have to confiscate what 
you are carrying.” He smiled ingratiatingly. 
“The continued co-operation of your crew 
would make matters easier not only for us 
but for you.” 

Captain Ramsey bowed. “I have no alter- 


structures of the Nazi, and simultaneously the air shook with a muffled explosion. The raider rocked and began to list a little. 


native, Captain. All I ask is that you will 


take some care of my men.” 

Mueller nodded. 
sible attituce 
it.” He went to the rail and looked down at 
the Lily. “I think we will attach our hose 
lines direct and transfer the oil that way. It 


“You are taking a sen- 
Captain. You will not regret 


will save time.” 

Captain Ramsey bowed again. “If IT may 
I will go and make the necessary arrange- 
ments,” 

“Thank you, Captain.” 

Captain Ramsey returned to the Lily, snif- 
fing the air \ detestable sweetish smell 
mingled with the oil aroma of the old tanker, 
but the wind seemed to carry it to leeward, 
away from the Germans. He informed Mr. 
Johnson that the raider was going to confis 
cate their cargo 

Mr. Johnson scratched his head. “What in 
the world are they going to do with ten 
thousand gallons of molasses, sir?” he asked. 

“T will thank you not to mention that word, 
Mr. Johnson.” 


they are going to try to burn it. Anyway, what 


snapped the Captain. “I think 


they are planning to do with it is not our 
concern. I have agreed to let them have it. 
Will you please start the pumps?” 

With practiced efficiency the Lily’s crew 
took the hose lines from the cruiser and made 
them fast to the tank outlets, and unloading 
began. Captain Ramsey leaned over the rail 
and watched the Li/y’s hull rise gradually in 
the water 


Mr JOHNSON came up 


to the bridge. He looked bewildered. 

“Do they know that we are carrying mo 
lasse Ss, sir ‘os he asked 

Captain Ramsey said, “Apparently not, 
Mr. Johnson.” 

The transshipment did not take long. When 


(Continued on page 87) 
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These pictures, by Ruby Loper and George Rounds, Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, Show Some of the Most Com- 


mon Dangers When Women Do Men’s Work Outdoors. 





Dont imagine 
you are diferent 


— start using Tampax now! | 


First a few women discov NO BELTS 
arscov- Tihs 


ered it. Then the news spread, 
unul today, millions in many 
countries are using Tampax NO ODOR 
. .. Remember, this product is not lim- | 
ited to “‘special’’ users. Many swimmers, | 
bikers and movie stars have adopted | 
Tampax, but it is designed every bit as | 
much for the less strenuous woman at 
home or in the office. 

Wouldn't you too like to be free from 
the harness of belts, pins, pads? Then 
try Tampax, which is worn internally. 
No odor, no chafing, no bulges, no 
sanitary deodorant. Quick changing. 
Easy disposal ... Of course it is invisible 
and the wearer cannot feel it. Ingenious- 
ly perfected by a doctor, Tampax is made 
compactly of pure absorbent cotton, with 











One good bump and this child will be under the disc. Never let youngsters 
ride around on farm machinery—either in the field or on the way to it. 


NO PADS 














dainty patented applicator, making in- : ‘ n 
on y pat ‘pant PI : 5 Unbound hair around machinery Don’t try to “wear out” old dress 
Scraion quICK and Easy. — can mean a scalping. Women should shoes in outdoor work. It’s much 
Tampax comes in 3 different absorben- wear a tight headgear or a cap. too easy to turn an ankle, as here. 


cies: Regular, Super, Junior. A month's 
average supply will go into your purse. 
You can wear Tampax in tub or shower; 
it’s very convenient. Sold at drug stores, 
notion counters. Introductory size, 20¢. 
Economy package lasts 4 months. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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3 Absorbencies 
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ccepted for Adver- 
SUPER JUNIOR tising by the Jour- 
nal of the American 
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This is no way to chop wood. Stick is Don’t wear long coats around ma- 
likely to fly up; axe can slip and chinery. Power take-offs can grab, 
cut. leg; long coat is a hindrance. wind them up before you know it. 
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You Can Really LIVE in. a Kitehen Like This! 
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SKYLARK FARM re Flec- 
- venient kitchen with ‘- Dishwasher, 
This con «Refrigerator. Electric ae make 
tric Range. k and Steel Cabinet ne kitchen! 
ty eee picasant. in and out of the 
life more ‘ 
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ba EASY to assure yourself and your family of a big 

share in America’s great future! Buy War Bonds! 
You'll hurry up Victory—when you'll be able to enjoy 
the better products that new methods and materials will 
make possible after this war. And you'll be able to bring 
your farmhouse up-to-date with electric appliances far 
thriftier than you can imagine. Think of the time you'll 
save with your hired help “wired in” and always on 
the job! Make a War-Bond saving plan—and stick to it! 








HOME PLANNING FILE 


PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S 
electric kitchen. Hotpoint's 
Home Planning File is per- 
fect for saving ideas for your 
new home. Size 9” x 12”, of 
box board, ten divisions 
folder for recording War 
Bond purchases. If your elec- 
tric Company or dealer can 
not supply you, send 25 
cents in coin or War Stamps 
PSS eS aaa eee e228 22828088228 
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@ Preparing large meals for @ You'll be able to keep @ A Hotpoint Electric Dishwasher 


extra “hands” will be no prob quantities of meats, poultry will do one of your most monot- 

lem with a Horpoint Electric and other perishable foods onous chores for you—give you Fdison General Flectric Appliance Co., Inc 
Range. Baking failures are a in the big storage com extra hours. And a Hotpoint 5631 W. Taylor Street, Chicago, Il. 

thing of the past. Cooking the partments of a Hotpoint Disposall sends food wastes from Enclosed find 25 cents for which pleas 
electrical way is fast and clean Electric Refrigerator! sink to septic system send Home Planning Fik 


Name 


ELECTRIC KITCHENS 


Address 


City State 























THE BATTLE OF ELM STREET 


No steaming jungle . . . no shimmering desert . . . no fight- 
ing and dying. Only peace and tranquility here on Elm 
Street, you say. 

But look. Last year’s emerald lawn gives way to a Victory 
garden. The family car is up on blocks; father now walks to 
work and Bud bikes to school. And Nora does her week’s 
washing in strict accord with the clear and authoritative 


PACIFIC 


IDENTIFIED BY AMERICA'S LEADING INFORMATIVE LABEL 


LOOK FOR THIS TAG on House dresses + Steeet dresses « House coats 
Hooverettes - Smocks - Work clothes - Play suits - Sun suits - Nightgowns - 
shirts, slacks and ensembles - Also ask for your Factag Slip with purchases « 
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instructions which the Pacific Factag always gives her. 

This informative label is attached to garments made of 
Pacific Factag Fabrics. It enables America — patriotically 
bent on conserving essential war materials — to get the 
most good out of its purchases. 

The Pacific Factag is part of the Battle of Elm Street . . . 
a weapon just as surely as a gun is a weapon. Look for it 
when you buy. For free booklet, address Pacific Mills, 
Cotton and Rayon Division, 214 Church St., New York. 





FABRICS 





- Brunch coats - Pinafores + Aprons +» Uniforms - Skirts - Blouses + Slacks 
egligees « Slips « Pajamas - Men’s shirts, shorts and pajamas - Men’s sports 
if Pacific Yard Goods, and for your Facbook with Pacitic Sheets and Pillowcases 


a 
BUY ANOTHER WAR STAMP OR BOND TODAY 
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DAY 
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' HE plan to “PRODUCE AND PRE- 
SERVE SOMETHING FOR OTHERS,” 
proposed by Farm Journal and Farm- 

ers Wife last month, assures that 1943 will 

he the biggest home-canning year in history. 

Letters from all over the country favor 
the idea and indicate that many farm and 
country-town women will do something about 
it. The “crack” canners of your community 
must take the lead—if you happened to miss 
the article, look it up now. 

I have just been to North Carolina and 
Virginia where farm women have been big- 
<cale home canners, and sellers of home- 
canned goods, for many years. and I picked 
up some interesting ideas for you. 

Even though it was jonquil time, I found 
cellars still full of home-canned fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats. There were bags of dried 
apples and corn, jars of kraut and wild 
honey, too, and even a few root vegetables 
left to bridge the short gap until garden 
things were once more in season. Smoke 
houses were “plumb” full; hog butchering 
was just over. 

As Mrs. J. A. Gillam of Alamance County 
put it, “We’ve wintered on our cellar, and 
there’s a right smart lot left, for we had a 
good garden last year.” Mrs. A. Crouse 
Jones of Forsyth County, who canned 1174 
quarts last year, thought there was nothing 
unusual about this amount, and it was good 
enough to take to county fair, too. 


Curb Markets Bring in Half a Million 


North Carolina women have found that 
food from the farm will sell readily when 
the quality is right. Last year’s sales from 
55 curb markets in the state totalled more 
than half a million dollars, plus an even 
greater amount sold direct to hotels, insti- 
tutions and merchants, according to Mrs. 
Cornelia Morris, Food Preservation Spe- 
cialist of North Carolina State College and 
her assistant, Mrs. Ruby Sholz. 

One of the best sellers, and one which 
I saw in every woman’s home supply, is the 
soup mixture given below. It is a market 
requirement that non-acid vegetables for 
sale be processed in the pressure cooker, but 
this soup mixture may be put up safely 


FOUR CANNING 





Te get rich juice with only 2 cup _‘To keep color, shape, pasteurize soft 
Sugar per quart fruit: alternate sugar _ fruit: fill sterile jars with choice ber- 
end raw hard fruit, packing fruit ries, shake, add hot sy:up. Seal, 
cover with hot water. Let stand until 
cool. Use only sound, perfect fruit. 


geod and tight. Process in hot water 
both occerding fo times given above. 
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in the hot water bath 
because of its high 
proportion of toma- 
toes. 

If you can for sale, 
we suggest that you 
stick to tomatoes, 
fruits and soup mix- 
ture unless you have 
a pressure cooker. 
Two good ideas are 
illustrated below. one 
of which is called the 
pasteurization method, 
suitable for choice 
raspberries. The other 
is a jar-cooked meth- 
od for hard fruits, 
which saves sugar, 
an idea from Miss Naomi Shank of the 
Virginia Light and Power Company. 


Stretch the Fresh Vegetable Months 
Everywhere I went in the South I saw 
winter gardens of turnip and mustard greens. 
Their “salad as these folks call cooked 
greens, is truly delicious. Extension agents 
advise a late fall planting for winter and 
spring use, and a spring planting for can- 
ning and fall use. They also recommend an 
early planting of carrots, beets, and other 
root vegetables for summer eating and for 
canning. For storing, root crops must be 
planted about mid-season, as they should 
be at their prime at fall storing time. 


” 


You Can Budget Your Jars, Too 

To avoid spoilage trouble, the women I 
visited save their half-gallon jars for cider 
and other fruit juices and for apple sauce and 
rhubarb canned by the cold-water method. 
They use glass peanut-butter and coffee 
jars, with new tops, for pickles, fruits and 
tomatoes. Use standard canning jars for 
most of your canning, for they are tempered 
to stand up under processing. 

Some other tips picked up from these ex- 
pert canners are these: for better heat 
penetration pack your corn’ whole-kernel 
style, without scrapings, adding the liquid 
in which the corn is pre-heated, so that 
the pack is loose rather than tight and 





Ky Miriam Williams 


gg 


Soup Mixture may be processed in 
hot water bath if there are 5 parts 
tomatoes to 4 parts vegetables, as 
corn, okra, limas. For recipes and 
suggestions for use, see above. 
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pasty. To get a loose pack and easy heat 
penetration in canning greens, use a sharp 
knife to cut 2 or 3 times through the greens 
packed in the jar ready to process. In Mrs. 
R. W. Kash’s cellar in Campbell County, 
Virginia, I saw cans of corn on the cob, 
with the ears surrounded by kernels cut 
from the cob rather than just water, thus 
saving space and giving a better flavor. 


North Carolina Soup Mixture 


2 qts. sliced okra or 
green limas 
2 tbisp. sugar 
2 tbisp. salt 
Scald and- peel tomatoes, discard green 
spots, chop and measure. Combine with 
other ingredients, boil until thick, fill con- 
tainers with hot mixture, process at once; 
30 min. at 10 lbs. pressure or, in the hot 
water bath, 1% hrs. if in glass or 1 hour 
in no. 2 tins, ; 
North Carolina women use this soup mix 
not only to add to meat stock or a cream 
soup base, but they will take a pint to 
scallop with cheese sauce, with macaroni, 
rice or meat, or to use as a vegetable sauce, 


5 qts. cut tomatoes 
2 qts. tender corn cut 
from cob 


Sugar-Saving Rule for Hard Fruits 

Using % cup sugar or less per quart, 
alternate layers of dry sugar and a hard 
fruit, packing fruit in very solid. Then 
process in the hot water bath; rhubarb 30 
minutes, peaches 40 minutes, pears 1 to 2 
hours depending upon hardness. 


SHORTCUTS 


EL ELELECE 





To keep greens from packing in jars, 
cut through 2 or 3 times with a sharp 
knife. Can beet and turnip tops, kale, 
mustard, chard, spinach when young 
and tender, using pressure cooker. 
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of the one-dish meal theme is a 
tureen of a savory, satisfying soup. 
If you have an old soup tureen hiding away 





| NE of the most attractive variations 
| in the top cupboard, now’s the time to dis- 
play it prominently on your sideboard or 
buffet. The ceremony of lifting the lid and 


ladling out generous platefuls at the table 





3 
OME TIMES vou 


men!” Kate 
miners 


have t 
answers, “But : 


know what makes C 
able. It’s because C al 


works once 


hand it to the 
wonder if your 
alumet so depend- 
vumet is double- acting— 
mixing bowl and 





makes the most every-day soup impressive. 
Our picture shows Russian Borsch in an 





antique Ironstone tureen. 

Let the men scoff at the idea of a soup 
dinner just once—they won’t again if your 
servings are generous and if the salad or 
dessert part of the meal gives contrast. (In- 
cidentally, the energy value in a cup of 
lima bean chowder, made after the recipe 
given below, amounts to more than 300 calor- 
ies, equal to a potato and a pork chop.) 

One of our favorite menus is chowder or 
soup served with crisp crackers or toast, 
then a huge bowl or platter of fruit salad 
with muffins or coffee cake. 

A kettle of soup simmering on the back of 
the range or in your thrift cooker is the 
answer to a busy day meal. Most soups can 
cook along slowly for one hour or two with- 
out too much damage to texture and flavor, 
although modern cooks will add their vegeta- 
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CALUMET DUMPLINGS FOR STEW 





1 cup sifted flour l teaspoon melted butter or aes ‘ . 

ie ie . ——— ; bles well within an hour of serving time. 
1% teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder other shortening 

I 7 - a iat 

¥2 teaspoon salt 2 cup milk Lima Bean Chowder 


2 or 3 slices bacon or 2c. potatoes. diced 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking _ ened and soft dough is formed. Drop 


hile bill waatet C7 f boil; Cc salt pork, diced 2c. rich milk 
pows er anc sa ,»and $i again. om rom teaspoon on on ing ste w. Cover 2 onions, chopped Hj tsp. dry mustard 
bine shortening and milk; add to _ tightly and cook 5 to 7 minutes, ac- 2 c. fresh limas or 1Y2 tsp. salt or part 
flour and stir until all flour is damp- cording to size of dumplings. Serves Ys c. dried celery salt 


V4 tsp. pepper 
Soak dry beans, start to cook in about 114 
qts. water. Fry bacon or pork, add onion and 
cook until soft. When beans are partially 
cooked, add bacon and onion, then potatoes, 
with a little more water if needed. Add 
seasonings and milk, serve very hot. 


6 to 8. (All measurements are lez él.) 


3 THE DOUBLE-ACTING BAKING POWDER 


RAKING pow?! 








French Soup Pot 


There is no set rule for French soup, but 
into the soup pot goes savory bits which 
might otherwise be wasted. Into the kettle 
put bones from chops and steaks or chicken. 
Add ve getable water, those few spoonfuls of 
rich juice from roast beef, the outside leaves 





* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 
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cabbage and _ lettuce, celery tops, any 
eft-over beans or potato, bits of onion or 
parsley not used up in seasoning. (Avoid 
adding anything creamed as it will curdle 
with re-heating.) Bring soup kettle to a 
boil once a day, cool, store in refrigerator. 
When there is enough for a big pot of soup, 
perhaps accumulated over a week, add sea- 
sonings such as salt, penoper, soup herbs. 
Add a potato or a few split peas, if needed, 

make a fairly thick soup. Boil, strain, 
puréeing vegetables. Season with bacon fat. 


Vegetable Soup, Thrifty Style 
Water in which ham | or 2 parsnips 
or tongue is boiled | or 2 onions, sliced 
2 or 3 carrots 2 potatoes, diced 
| small turnip Quarter of a cabbage 

Seasonings 

The day after serving boiled ham or tongue, 
remove fat from the water in which it was 
boiled, and heat. When boiling, add vegeta- 
bles except cabbage. Add cabbage the last 
20 minutes. Or use the carcass of chicken or 
turkey for stock, add celery instead of cab- 


l 
| 
ive 


Russian Borsch 


2, qts. soup stock | green pepper, cut 
Seasonings 2 tbisp. vinegar 
2c. shredded beets lc. tomatoes 
2c. shredded cab- Sour cream 

bage 
| c. chopped onion 
Simmer soup bone or stock with 4 or 5 pep- 
percorns, 14 bay leaf, a few dill seeds, 2 or 3 
allspice berries. Strain, remove fat. Heat 
to boiling, add salt and pepper, then shredded 
vegetables. Cook 30 to 40 minutes. Add to- 
matoes and vinegar, heat. Top each serving 
W th dad spoonful of sour cream, 


Rich Bean Soup 


2c. red kidney beans 2 c. mashed potato 

2 onions, chopped 1c. grated cheese 
Salt, pepper, paprika 3c. scalded milk 
Soak beans over night, drain. Cook with a 
little water and onions, salt and pepper. 
Put through ricer, saving the water to add 
later on. To the pulp add mashed potato 
(which may be left over) and cheese. Mix 
well. Pour hot milk into this, beating to keep 
smooth and light. Remove just before it 
boils, add paprika and vegetable liquid to 
make the thickness desired. 
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Be Sure To Get New Rinso, Malcolm, it 


GETS OUT MORE DIRT 






| x 
. 


AND MY ! now easity its 
SOAPY-RICH SUDS WASH 


clorHes WHITER! 










says Mrs. Stevart Barlass 
of Janesville, Wisconsin 
WHEN | GET BIG, MOMMY, I'M GOING 


TO USE RINSO, TOO. GOLLY WHAT RICH 
SUDS IT GIVES ! 


ANOTHER WAY 
IS TO MAKE 
TO HELP ON CLOTHES LAST 
THE HOME LONGER THE 


FRONT WAY | DO 
SMART GIRL! AND REMEMBER, ]p BY USING 


MARGARET, RINSO KEEPS . 

PRETTY WASHABLE COLORS ras RINSO! 
BRIGHT EVEN AFTER <« 

LOTS OF WASHINGS 


BUYING BONDS 
IS ONE WAY 








Mr. Barlass competes for Blue Ribbons at 
State Fairs. He raises Jerseys and sheep. 


Little Margaret, with apron and all, is a 
real help to her mother on washday. 











Only New Rinso gives you g/ these: 
- a? wore WASHING POWE 
LONGER LASTING SUDs 


GREATER ECONONy 
EASIER ON HAND 














fe’ 
Tune in LIONEL BARRYMORE Wed. eve. and “BIG SISTER” Mon. thru Fri. CBS 
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Who else wants to 
say “Goodbye” to these 
6 Face Powder Troubles? | 








1. Powder that fails to give a smooth finish ? 
2. Powder that fails to stay on long? 

3. Powder that fails to stay fresh, fragrant? 
4. Powder that fails to hide tired lines? 
5. Powder that fails to hide tiny freckles ? 
6. Powder that fails to hide tiny blemishes ? 


HERE’S a thrilling new-texture face powder 
fee helps end all the 6 “face powder trou- 
bles” listed above. 

It’s Lady Esther Face Powder—and it’s dif- 
ferent because it’s made differently! It isn’t just 
mixed and sifted in the usual way—it’s blown 
by TWIN HURRICANES. And this patented hur- 
ricane method of blending not only makes the 
texture much smoother and finer than ordinary 
powder—it makes the shades richer and more 
exciting—it makes your skin look younger! 

A film of beauty for your skin 
Lady Esther Face Powder helps hide little lines 
and blemishes, even tiny freckles. Try this new- 
texture powder! See how it gives an appearance 
of instant new freshness to your skin—see why 
more lovely women use Lady Esther Face Pow- 
der than any other kind. 

How to find your Lucky Shade 
Mail the coupon below for the 7 new shades of | 
Lady Esther Face Powder and try them all. 
You'll know your lucky shade—it makes your 
skin look younger and lovelier! 


FACE POWDER 


he re ee es | 


Lapy EsTHeER, (85) 
7168 W. 65th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Send me your 7 new shades of face powder, also 
a generous tube of 4-Purpose Face Cream. I en- 
close 10¢ to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE. 


Government regulations do not permit this offer in Canada) 





| | 





r 
| 
| 


By Mary R. 
Reynolds 
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RESSES this sea- 
son are cut with 
great simplicity of 


line in order to save 
cloth, but little feminine 
touches take away any 
severity. Very important 
for this purpose are tiny 
ruffles, either of white 
or self material. These 
perky little frills are especially suitable on 
the summer cottons. Three or four small 
piqué bows spaced down the center front of 
a bodice is another popular way of provid- 
ing a light touch. So far, white is not being 
used much in the form of collars. 

Rickrack and bias fold continue in favor 
especially on work-a-day garments. Either 
would be suitable for trimming No. 1089. 
This is a coat dress that you will enjoy par- 
ticularly in hot weather, for it is cool, com- 
fortable and smart. Best of all, it goes off 
and on without mussing your hair. It is 
easy to make and launder, too. No. 1089 is 
cut in sizes 10 to 20 years, 28 to 44 inches. 

The little princess dress No. 1110, for 
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ullles Are News 


buttons from neckline to 
square neck and _ short 
comfort. The front section with 
its tiny self ruffles, if made with a plaid or 
lot, will provide an interesting detail. How- 
ever, the dress would be attractive made of 


ll 
small daughter, 


hem and has a 


sleeves for 


one fabric. Sizes 6 to 12 years. 

For going to town, club, or church in hot 
, consider a two-piece outfit like No. 
sleeves. A 


weather 

made in cotton with short 
ruffle of white embroidery encircles 
the collar. No. 1106 is cut in 12 to 20 yrs. 
and 30 to 38 inches. 

Frills of white make No. 1082 young and 
gay-looking for warm weather. Note the 
soft fullness at the sides of the skirt. Cut in 
sizes 12 to 20 yrs. and 30 to 38 inches. 

With informal summer dresses like these, 
play shoes (not rationed) will be worn. To 
wear with them, select cotton or rayon mesh 


1106. 


hittl 
HLiLie 


stockings, 


All patterns are 15 cents each. Be 
sure to give number and size. Send to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“You might as well be raising the baby 


under glass!” 








1. Almost the day our son was born, my husband, Bob, started going on about 


what a man he'd be... 


watching me take care of the baby, he got to worrying that I was 


captain of the football team and everything. Then, 


‘ 


‘spoiling” 


the child. He didn’t say anything, until, finally, one day it all came out... 





—« eee 
(DGG ee were ol 


2. “Madge,” he exploded, “you’re making a 
sissy out of the kid! I never saw such pamper- 
ing. Special toys, special food, special soap. . . 
and now, I notice, even a special laxative. You 
might as well be raising the baby under glass!” 


Tt 
— 
ie a 
ee 
— 
= 
me 
», 





4. “That’s why our doctor approves the lax- 
ative that’s made especially for children— 
Fletcher’s Castoria. He says it’s safe and gen- 
tle, and it’s effective. Yet it contains no harsh 
drugs to cause griping or upset stomach.” 





6. I saved money by buying the Family Size 
bottle. Then, next time the baby needed a 
laxative, I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. He 
loved it. And Bob... well, he’s gone back to 
boasting about his future football captain! 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Ghuth-licher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 











3. I was amused, but I knew I had to set Bob 
right. “Look, dear,” I said, “the doctor told 
me that the baby, any baby, needs special 
care. A baby isn’t an adult. His whole system 
is much more delicate and sensitive... 





5. Well, I told Bob more about Fletcher's 
Castoria, and, later, our druggist helped my 
case along. “Sure,” he said, “I always recom- 
mend it for babies. And for children up to 10 
years old, too. A splendid children’s laxative.” 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Castoria 
-has an excellent reputation 
in medical literature, 


senha 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so it 
rarely disturbs the appetite or diges 
tion. In regulated doses, senna pro- 
duces easy elimination-and almost 
never gripes or irritates. 
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Wuy EVERYBODY'S RA VING 
ABOUT THE SOAP ry, TS 
PURER THAN FINEST CasmES 






Two convenient sizes 
—Large and Regular 


Mommy won't use Yup. Doc says its purer 


anything on you than finest castiles_— 
but SWAN, eh? just perfect for 
the younger set. 


O 


2X O 
aan 











You bet! I never saw a faster-sudsing 
floating soap.EVEN IN OUR HARD WATER 
Iget husky suds_ —quick! 


, oO isn 


PR , 
4 © Ong 


Z ote ef 


Sudsing in SWAN, eh? 






& 


St 
PENS 


Its swell for everything_ 
bath, complexion, dishes, 
undies. I snap SWAN in 


two._use half for kitehen.\ ma 
g 


















/ half for bath. 


Af 













@ Goasatined by * 
Good Housekeeping 
Reastrovranate wo 
June tn: Burns & Allen + CBS + Tuesday nights 
Tommy Riggs & Betty Lou «+ NBC + Friday nights 


MADE BY LEVER BROS, CO,, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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| had become a nightmare. 
| down stairs, 
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| home, 
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EIGHT THINGS 
PVE LEARNED ABOUT 


by Bie ; ™m Au 
La Bx % sd 
By V. Alta hinerk 
Comment by Mrs. Marion L. Faegre, 


our Child Training Editor: The moral of 
this sensible piece seems to be to have your 
second baby first. Whether a mother can 
be calm about bringing up her first baby de- 
pends on her general emotional control. The 
hard about her baby 
too—how the 


worries 
worries about other things, 
taxes are to be paid, and whether her hus- 
band really loves her any more! 

Vust we assume that we can learn to be 
“super-duper” mothers only by 
I doubt it. There are some 
child-training books that help a lot. 

The author suggests sending the children 
to grandma occasionally. But what about 
you mothers who can’t? Please tell me 
you get the relaxation you need. 


mother who 


experience? 
mighty good 


how 


AM, I suppose, a fairly typical mother. 
I I undertook the raising of my first child 

with a vengeance. I had read so much 
about what not to do that I worried over 
that child night and day. 

By the time my second child came along 
I had determined to relax, and take child 
rearing in my stride. I think I’ve learned 
some lessons, and here they are: 

1. Don’t worry so hard. When my first 
age of three, his naptime 
I would run up and 
urging sleep on him until we 
both exhausted. Katie, my second, is 
sent upstairs to put herself to bed, with the 
understanding that she is to stay a stated 
time and to keep quiet. Usually she sleeps: 
but if she doesn’t she has toys or books at 
hand. Meanwhile I get a nap myself. 

I used to worry myself and Bobby to dis- 
traction trying to get the proper amount of 
spinach down him. Katie was left to herself, 
and did a much better job of it. I find that 


if children don’t eat one thing they will 
eat another. Offer a variety of the right 


things and they will have taken in what they 
need by the end of the week. 

2. Accept children as helpers in the 
not hindrances. It is surprising 


| how much a child of three or four can do 


| depend on you. 


if given opportunity. Depend on them part 
of the time instead of letting them always 
At six years they can wash 
dishes, run the sweeper, put ironed clothes 
away, set the table, “straighten up” a room. 
They think it’s fun, especially if we let them 
in on the planning. I tried asking my chil- 
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tL Shortage of Doctors and Nurses is growing’ more 
 , acute. Mothers must assume new responsibili- 
ties to keep their babies healthy. The fol- 
lowing wartime rules of baby care are compiled 
from statements by physicians, medical groups, 
health authorities: 
1. Don't call the Doctor to your home unless 
absolutely necessary. Whenever possible, take 
your baby to the doctor's office. 
2. When baby acts sick, take his temperature 
‘el me ie | at once. If baby has fever in the morning, it 
aegre, — i is likely to be higher in the afternoon. So 
oral of don't delay .. . phone doctor inmediately. 
e your 
a a dren’s advice occasionally, and they ine S. Phone Doctor early in day (early morning 
L The swelled with pride! if possible), to help him plan his calls with 
Peete 3. Play with children and share your minimum use of time, gaSoline, tires, etc. 
w the best with them. Books are one of the chief 
r hus sources of enjoyment that my children and 4. Keep dirt and germs away from baby. Scrub 
| have in common. Yes, it takes a lot- of your hands before handling his food, bottles, 
to be time but I enjoy it. I have the satisfaction etc. Never feed him with spoon anyone else has 
lence? et es oe ee eee ee used. Don't let visitors fondle or kiss him. 
good gift, and I know that I am heading off some | 
discipline problems. Bedtime is story time 
didren now—not the signal for a nightly struggle. | S. If_you_ have a cold and must care for baby, 
about When my children get the urge to tear up | wear a mask. Wash mask after each use. A 
e hou the house I get down on the floor and we baby can't fight infection like adults can. 
do exercises together. It works. 
4. Have a place for the children’s | 6. To help protect baby against harmful germs 
things, and they will be more apt to take | that are in the air everywhere, use antiseptic 
other. care of them. I know it is not quite that | baby oil on baby's entire body after daily 
child simple, but this does help a lot. | bath; and on buttocks at each diaper change. 
= 5. Many annoying traits pass with | Continue this at least through the first year. 
sialic time, just like chicken pox. I am amused | 
da pena Da Pc lige Range Sy eget 74 7. Don't let baby suffer needless discomfort. 
child regularly. As on habit is shed another is | Use a baby oil on his Skin that is anal esic, 
arned taken on, but that one, too, will pass. helps relieve smarting of irritated Skin, 
| 6. Sead 0 it off to Mad Se} helps soothe itching and prevent scratching. 
first awhile, if everything else fails in solving | 
ptime discipline problems. This not only lets the 8. Practice preventive measures; antiseptic 
p and child cool down but allows the mother’s | baby oil helps avoid skin troubles like diaper 
il ve nerves to recover. Soon the trouble has van- | rash, prickly heat and more serious infections 
id, is ished or shrunk to its proper size. like impetigo, in which germs play a part. 
h If, in spite of all you can do, there are | 
tater times when you and your children get on , , 
eeps; cach ethad’s nares bevend eaduaae, ent 9. Above all, obey Doctor's instructions. 
ks at them to grandmother’s for a couple of days 
(if she likes to have them come). 
doe 7. Don’t expect too much of children. Host Nospi til icanen It is 
rey | believe that most of us do. We want one baby o1ii—mMennen. 45 
ro them to be perfect little specimens like the the only widely-sold baby oil 
will story books describe. All of us were once that does all tnese 3 things: 
vigtt pretty imperfect, ourselves. Yet most of us i ; — 
it eat with a fork today, and we don’t steal : ubricates Sxin : 
things. We’re surprisingly decent citizens. gives antiseptic protection 
Of course, we must be constantly teaching provides analgesic relief 
the we can’t leave the whole job up to time 
ising jut often we can do it with a lighter touch. 
oa 8. Keep up your interests outside the MENNEN ANTISEPTIC 2 2 
Seal | home. It is only when we make our chil- 
sil dren take up our whole time that their prob- 
othes i lems look out of proportion. Incidentally, BOYS AND GIRLS—help win the war! Accidents on the farm must be reduced so 
niin you may find them getting along perfectly America can produce more food. Get details about the National 4-H Club Parm Safety 
sins fine without you, if left in the care of some Activity from your local leader, county extension agent or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 
' in county, state and national awards provided by The Mennen Co. Enter today! 


competent stranger. 


chil- 
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More than ever it’s G | 
bad |* 


From Our) Fi 








| A real discovery, we think, was made 
by Mrs. Gaylord Faidley of Iowa. “I recently 
acquired a pressure cooker”, she writes, “and 





was eager to cook in it as well as can in it. 
When we tried cooking in pans we did not 
like the taste of food, so I filled five jars basi 
with sausage and dressing, potatoes, squash, 
apple sauce, and pudding and _ processed 
them. Everything was delicioys, and it kept 
hot when the men were late in coming in.” 
Her idea works, as we have found in 
several Farm Kitchen tests. Pictured at the 
ight is chili con carne, apple sauce, split 

| pea soup and rutabagas,—all processed 25 
minutes at 10 Ibs. pressure. We have also 
tried jar-cooked stew, potatoes (they are 





good with gravy or meat broth), onions, 
dried fruit, and desserts such as Apple 
Brown Betty. 

We pre-soak dried peas, beans or prunes, 
and in each case we put the seasoning right 
in with the raw meat, vegetable or fruit. For 
example, we added chopped onion, peppet 
and salt to soaked split peas for split pea 
soup (which can be puréed after processing 
to re-heat with milk). Add one-fourth cup 
water to vegetables such as rutabagas and 





It seems such a little while since Greyhound urged its millions of friends 
to enjoy the scenic wonders of “This Amazing America’. Such a little 
while—but those few months of war have given the words completely , i Bie 
ae meaning! . Boys on troop trains are lucky if they 

hit Rocky Mount, North Carolina, on the 


apples. 


America is still “amazing”. . . but today it’s amazing because of the | days when the country women come to 
grim will of its people to win this war—the courage and skill of its fighting town. Nash County Home Demonstration 
clubs are taking a turn along with other 


men—the miracle of war production . . . and because of the greatest trans- 


portation job of all time—made possible, in large measure, by motor buses. organizations in serving food and hot or cold 


drinks to the boys. Farm-produced favorites 


Greyhound and other bus lines carried nearly three-quarters of a billion are ham and sausage, chicken salad, biscuits, 
passengers in the past year—and these millions weren't traveling for scenery | cookies and apple tarts. 


or for pleasure. Most of them were selectees, men in uniform, war workers, 
farmers, nurses—people in nearly every other walk of life whose trips, in 
some way, were essential to a complete war program. 


By this time you are probably accus- 
tomed to the envy of city visitors when they 
see your stock of home-butchered meat, 
canned, cured, or frozen. Farm women with 
whom I’ve visited, however, feel they will 
use meat with a more restrained hand than 
usual. They give two reasons. Their live- 
stock brings a good price live or slaughtered. 
And they feel that no food should be wasted 
| and that the same rules should apply on the 
farm as in the city for economy in the use 





Greyhound is intent upon doing its immense share 
of this transportation job with all its strength—in 
spite of sharp wartime restrictions and shortages. 
And, with your help, Greyhound can do it. 


You've been fine, in accepting wartime incon- 
venience, in choosing the uncrowded days for 
travel, in avoiding trips on week-ends and on 
holidays. We know you'll keep it up! 


of precious protein foods and fats. 





* Remember when Greyhound advertising _f. WERE OF TO see a . 
asked you to “See This Amazing America”? (mus Ceenaying Coonecica: ‘ The Black Market caters to the rich and 
Today the message is changed. Greyhound Rear Sees eee ER unpatriotic, to folks who want more than 
urges you to “SERVE America now... so you La J their share of food or money. It means that 
can SEE America later!” i | hard-working city folks may have to do with- 








out the variety and quality of food which 
hard-working farm folks consider their just 
due. How about building up Public Opinion 
against offenders? 








Delicious chocolate cake made with 
lard was served in a North Carolina farm 
home which I visited the other day. The 
| hostess said she seldom buys fat, preferring 


GREYHOUND: 
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Famil TBE y 
| There's One in Every Family... 4 
ONE MORE SHOWER SORRY, CHIEF, GOSH, HON=~--LATELYIM JUST A 
| LIKE THAT, SWEENY, (( SUMP'NS _ FALSE ALARM! I HAVEN'T ENOUGH 
AND TLL EXTINGUISH ) 7 JUST DON'T SEEM }.< ZIP TO PUT OUT A MATCH,/ 
you?! HAVE THE OLD 
me eb) 
5 
m Our | Farm hitchen > oe 
| 
nade | 
sntly | 
“and 
n il. 
not 
jars ..-.- AND MRS. SWEENY REALLY RANG THE BELL 
iash, é BY SERVING DELICIOUS POSTS BRAN FLAKES AT 
ssed : + BREAKFAST DAILY’ NOW WATCH SWEENYS SMOKE.... 
kept si - " 
in.” & na / : 
1 in = HOP To IT. YIPPEE- THATS MY SIGNAL 
the MOKE-EATER / TO GRAB A BOWLFUL OF Z 
split Ss EATER. THOSE YUMMY, NUT-LIKE LZ 
1 25 to use her own butter, cream, lard and bacon | | / “ POSTS BRAN SE 
also fat. She followed a rule we gave several ff FLAKES / STAND “S 
are months ago and which we believe is worth r BACK, FOLKS — 
‘ons. repeating: in substituting lard for other fat, AY. LG * al : DON’T CROWD.-.--I 
pple cream it with 34 of the sugar or sugar sub- VA, Z ‘2 ox SPARK TO THE 
stitute in your recipe, and beat the other -< Ly “Ke Y ee ENERGY VITAMIN Bz 
ines, third of the sugar with the eggs. This egg “> —_ GY Soe *4} IN POSTS 40% 
right mixture is added last to give additional light- | \ D, : y os 1 ww RAN FLAK 
For ness. With some recipes you must “scant” | * —\ \\\ \ \ $ 5 ES 
ppel the lard measure slightly. a ' = y 
pea : a ; > \ wt eg \ & 
eine A “Whatsit” dinner prepared once a ~~ a> Fi 
aia week as a test night for new dishes is a —. 
pe regular feature in the home of Mrs. K. 4 SAVE YOUR CHILD 
Weber of New York. She finds it helpful A. SOME OF THOSE 
with a family whic h eyes each new food with CRUNCHY MORSELS, 
they euspicion. If the dish makes good, it goes caine aneee Too / 
the in a permanent file. ie THIS’ ITS GoT 
to 2 | i \: 
eiom “Please send a butter recipe,” many WHOLE- GRAIN 
ther readers are asking. You can get a detailed NOURISHMENT +4 
PR butter-making bulletin from your State Col- 


lege of Agriculture but I’m sure you'll be 
































a | interested in the suggestions which Mrs. A. 
6 J. Garbee of Campbell County, Virginia, gave 5 . 
me when I visited her recently. 
cus: The Garbees sells $225 to $250 worth of NO FOOLIN', FOLKS — Pomp, Se>- 
they butter and buttermilk each month. She THERE'S AT LEAST ONEIN , 
aot. i churns from whole milk, so the buttermilk EVERY FAMILY WHO NEEDS 2 
with i is the rich, creamy kind. Here is how she ME RIGHT NOW---- (Jug | 
will does it: use 2 or 3-day-old milk kept at 55° “<a 
dean to 60° F. in 10-gallon cans immersed in cold | = 
live- water. The night before churning let the EXTRA! Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, eaten 
er milk stand in an 80° to 85° room until the with milk at breakfast, give you many 
usted / temperature of the milk is 75° to 80°. (For of the nutritive values of meat! Yes, on 
1 the heat, she uses a little wood burning stove.) top of that grand, nut-like flavor, they 
ih It takes about 45 minutes of churning for give you whole-grain nourishment to 
the butter to come. Then strain out butter, provide these three keep-fit benefits: 
/ wash and work, first cooling the butter a 1. Bulk—they help prevent constipa- 
and little so it is neither salvy nor brittle. “Tem- tion due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
Pa perature is most important,” says Mrs. Gar- 2. Nourishment — whole-grain nour- 
that bee and she should know, for she has kept ishment of wheat, including pre- 
with- her butter customers for 17 years. cious minerals. Many people are 
thich Cornell University suggests that you store under- mineralized: Post’s Bran 
just surplus butter, but only if well-worked, Flakes provide phosphorus and 
inion sweet-cream butter. Wrap pound prints in | calcium for teeth and bones—iron 
Paper, tie, leaving a string end to hang out for blood and tissue-bailding. 
of the jar. Pack closely in a sterilized crock, 3. Vitamins—niacin, and added Vita- 
: $ d min B; for energy ... appetite... 
with cover with cool brine (1 part salt to 3 of and steady nerves. 
tom water, or 1 lb. salt to 3 pts. water). Store ao : 
The in a cool place, add more brine if needed. Delicious muffin recipe on package 
rring —THE FARM KITCHEN COOK. | 
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J 
Pa’s working on a Ration Board; He doesn’t mind, but you can see 
And Pa gets no bouquets for His problems really tax him; 
The work he does, despite the fact So (quick!) we brew him Lipton Tea 


It’s work nobody pays for. To soothe him and relax him. 





For none but Lipton’s suits our Pa— Slow-ripening’s the reason for 
It’s rich and satisfying. The finer flavor of it— 
(Well, figures show this tea is first (Fast-ripened teas taste flat and weak) 


Wherever folks are buying!) Try LIPTON Tea. You'll love it! 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING BRAND 
TRY THE DELICIOUS LIPTON BLEND IN MODERN, Ser 
NEW-STYLE LIPTON TEA BAGS, TOO! a> 












nn Make Cheese nome 








MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK| 


You can learn practical nursing at | 
home in spare time. Course endorsed 
by physicians. Thousands of graduates 
44th yr. One graduate has charge of 10- | 
bed hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included Men and women 18 to 60. | 
High School not required. Easy tuition Eezpeae Write 
now. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSI 


—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 


FREE book by noted 
farm authority tells how - 
simple to make delicious cheeses—de- 
scribes home-made equipment. Thou- 
Dept..75, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, fl. sands now enjoy their own cheese 


| 
| 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. | and have built profitable business 
Name _| from their surplus milk. Write for 


FREE book boday. Cc Fe » ena Laboratory, Inc., 
City State Age 









Dept. 525, Little Falls, N 











for the 


Pre Fe of CC t ed duration 


Here's an added guarantee of 
perfection in war-time baking 
. »» Clabber Girl now comes to you 
with all of its fine qualities pro- 
tected against moisture. Look 
for the new, improved can 
(in all sizes) at your grocer’s. 












| 
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_ heirloom 





Dear Polly: What's the best way for me 
to do something useful this summer? I'm 15. 
Betty, Mississippi. 


HERE’LL be lots of ways, but one of 
the best will be to take over a good share 
of the gardening. And why not be your 
mother’s Canning Assistant No. 1? Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife (April issue) 
launched a national campaign urging farm- 
ers not only to put up their own food 
supply but to “PRODUCE AND PRESERVE 
SOMETHING FOR OTHERS.” Lots of 
farm men and women will be too busy, yet 
your country needs the food—may need it 
desperately. Why not take this on for your 
own summer project? 
* * & 
Dear Polly: What subjects should I sign 
up.for in high school next year?—Ann, Ohio. 


HIS depends upon a lot of things, not the 
least of which are your plans after gradu- 
ation. Are you going to work? Are you going 


Up In 








A SOME women cling to the family silver 
Fe others treasure a painting, a bit of 

old lace, or a piece of fine linen, so do some 
flower lovers cherish a houseplant or a per- 
ennial that has been handed down. It may 


| be a rosebush that crossed the plains in a 








covered wagon, or it may be a tiny tree or 
a flower brought from some loved location. 
My neighbor has one of these heirlooms. 
Her particular treasure is a perennial, a 
lovely white phlox that came from her girl- 
hood home. Her father dug it from the parent 
cluster beside the doorstep on the day that 
she was married and gave it to her to re- 
mind her of the old home. Today my neigh- 
bor’s hair is nearly as white as the phlox 
blossoms but, although transplanted many 
times, the white phlox still offers its gift of 
snowy-fragrant blossoms every season. 


- 
Nett. another neighbor, 
has a geranium that is a living example of 
“bread cast upon the waters.” The parent 
plant, a lovely deep magenta of a most un- 
usual richness, had bloomed for years in the 
sunny window of Nell’s mother’s home. No 
one in the community had anything like it. 
When the old lady died, the daughters 
divided her plants among themselves and the 
beautiful magenta geranium fell to Nell. She 
kept it carefully for several years, until a 
sudden freeze left it a black ruin. 
Nell felt almost as though she had lost 
a personal friend. Ten or twelve years later, 
she was casually inspecting the flowerbeds 


on 
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R 
to college? You need to talk with someone 


who knows you well, perhaps a faculty mem- 
her. Discuss it with your family, and others 


l 


who have had to make similar decisions. 
x * ® 
Dear Polly: How do you feel about nail 
polish for young girls?—Verna, Texas. 


iy YOU have the time and patience to see 
that it is applied well and that it is 
ilways in perfect condition, fine. But nothing 
s so unattractive as a poorly groomed set of 
nails, either in color or state of repair. 
tk * x 

Dear Polly: What is a girl supposed to 

lo when a boy winks at her?—Marie, lowa. 


TT INKING has come to be a manner of 
greeting. If a boy you know winks at 
you, nod and smile back. (Or wink back, 
if you can.) If a boy you don’t know, or 
don’t like, winks at you, ignore it in your 
most ladylike way. 
* *« ae 
Dear Polly: Is four years too much differ- 
ence between a boy’s and girl’s age if they 
are going together?—Joy, Louisiana. 


TICK to boys pretty near your own age 
»J or class in school. You'll have more fun 
because you have more in common. Differ- 
ence between ages is not so much the point 
as whether or not you have mutual interests. 
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in the garden of a friend miles away. There 
was a magenta geranium just like the lost 
heirloom! “What, that?” said the owner. 
“Why, Billy brought it home from kinder- 
garten for my Mother’s Day gift years ago; 
he’s in high school now.” 

And then Nell’s memory flashed back to a 
day in spring, years past, when a little boy 
had come to the door, asking for “a piece 
of that pretty red flower to take to my 
teacher to fix for our mammas.” Sharing 
the prized flower with the child was, in the 
end, the means of recovering it. 


My OWN window is a 
sort of living sampler of the gardens of my 
friends. Nearly every plant recalls a little 
story, or memories of the friend who gave it. 
An orchid cactus, blooming this year for the 
first time, recalls to mind a shy little Ger- 
man girl from my first year of teaching. Her 
inarticulate’ affection found expression in 
gifts of the flowers and plants, and the 
crowning offering, presented on the last day 
of my teaching, was the tiny slip of orchid 
cactus, lovingly wrapped in wet cotton to 
survive the journey home. 

4 lemon geranium evokes memories of 
pleasant hours spent in the hospitable farm 
home of a motherly woman. An odd little 
succulent is a reminder of an old teacher of 
my mother’s. 

If you want something extra special from 
your flowers, why not try such a collection? 

—Esther Charlotte Smith 
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To the superior equipment of America’s fighting mten, the 
nine Mills of the Utica Knitting Co. are proud to be able to 
contribute the major part of their underwear production. 
UTICA, N. Y. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 


MORE ae saith 
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UNDERWEAR 


At the Nation's Service for 3 generations 












EASY TO CROW 
HARDY GARDEN 


ANT oo 
8 "Srecias FBO 
25 Hardy Garden Plants $5 


SWS ZZ These offers include wide assortments 
SS 2, of colors and varieties. The collections 


b= —~—< are balanced so you will have abun- 
% =~ dant blooms from Mid-August until 
’ NY hard winter weather. 


Both collections include single and 
double Koreans, Pompons, Buttons, Anemone type 
and the big fringy ones. They are the popular high 
uality varieties and will make a fine start for a 
hrysanthemum garden. 

Send for our new colorful 1943:catalog. The cost 

of 25c will be deducted from your fest order. 


TOTTY’S BOX J Madison, N. J. 














Ss SE SOO SR ELS 
= How (0c can help you 


feel like a million: 


if sluggish due to temporary 


CONSTIPATION 


If INDIGESTION, GAS PRESSURE, HEAD. 
ACHES due to temporary constipation are 
slowing you down, try a cup of GARFIELD 


TEA, exactly as directed for quick relief. Feel 
better, look better, work better, without dras- 
tic drugs. 10c, 25c at drugstores. FOR LIBERAL 
TRIAL PACKET, enough for 8 cups, send 10c to: 
GARFIELD TEA CO., Inc. 
Dept.75. 4ist Street at Third Avenue. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


GARFIELD-_-TEA 





The Mild Herb Laxative 













When ~<a 
lessness, Nervous 
Headache, Crank- 
iness, Excitability 
or Restlessness 


interfere — try 
Dr. Miles Nervine 







rE 


Can be Misery — Relax this Easy Way 


RY Dr. Miles Nervine. It is a scientific combination of 

mild but effective sedatives which relaxes nervous tension 
to permit refreshing sleep. Get it now to have it handy when 
you want it. Buy it at your drug store on our money back 
guarantee. Read directions on the package and use only as 
directed. Effervescent tablets, 35e and 75ce; Liquid, 25c and 
$1.00. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


mites NERVINE 



























What had changed our happiness to... this? 
Harsh words... frozen silences ... loneliness... 


5 
PE mw 


One day, I hailed my doctor to ask fora sleeping 
powder. But, wise doctor! He went straight to the 
cause. Then he explained. “Often a man can’t 
forgive one neglect ... carelessness of feminine 
hygiene (intimate personal cleanliness).”’ 





He recommended a gentle yet thorough method 
of feminine hygiene . .. Lysol solution. “It won't 
harm vaginal tissues—just follow the easy direc- 
tions,” he explained. ‘‘This famous germicide 
cleanses, deodorizes thoroughly.” 





I took my doctor's advice and found Lysol so easy 
to use, so inexpensive! And now my husband 
and I are happy as the day is long! 


For new FREE book- 
fet (in plain wrap- 
per) about Feminine 


cord or letter for 
Booklet F, J,- 543. 


683 Fifth Ave. New 
York 





Copr., 1943, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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This Rationing Business 
EAR EDITOR: Reared on a 

farm as I was, where all things were 
raised and canned 
practi ally except 
and coffee, I can’t feel that the rationing of 
canned foods need be much of a problem to 


Missouri 


plentiful, and where we 


everything we ate, sugar 


farm folks. But it does give them the op- 
portunity to “Produce and Preserve Some- 
thing for Others,” as Farm Journal and 


Farmer’s Wife proposed last month. 
I can well remember how my mother hated 


to see a can of “store goods” come into the 
house, due to the problem of opening cans. 


The only things I can remember our family 
ever buying in cans were cove oysters, salmon 
and sardines. A can opener was unheard of. 

Things canned at home, either in tin, stone, 
and sealed with could be 
opened by tapping the wax with a knife 
handle; or the top could be melted off by 
setting a hot stove lid on it for a few min- 
utes. To open tin cans we either used a 
butcher knife, or melted off the solder with 
a live coal. If we had to open cans in those 
hazardous ways now, there would be no need 


or glass, wax, 


for ration books. 

If our parents could get along on home- 
grown and home-canned food, so can we. 
More than that, we can help others. Let 
us resolve to raise all the vegetables we are 
able to this year, and can all the surplus 
both for ourselves and others, so there will 
be plenty for everyone. There are many who 
are not privileged to have a victory garden. 
—Mrs. Goldie Bethel, Missouri. 


Free Woman in a Free Land 
EAR EDITOR: When we first bought our 
ranch to “retire to” and raise white- 
face cattle, some of my friends marveled at 
my being willing to undergo the monotony 


| of ranch life. Monotony? That’s a good one. 





Hygiene, send post- 


Address: Lehn & Fink, | 


I never know what the next hour will bring. 

I discover that a humming bird is building 
a nest in the honeysuckle vine by the wood- 
shed door. Half an hour later the pedigreed 
“little boy bull” has broken into the yard 
and is horning down my prized Japanese— 
excuse me—Oriental maple. I am congratu- 
lating myself on the delicious bowl of fresh 
salad greens from the garden, when I discover 
that the bugs are blitzing the tomato plants, 
and I have to rush into the attack with a 
rotenone gun. I just get back from admiring 
the newest curly-headed white-faced addition 
to the herd, when an uproar from the barn- 
lot brings me on the gallop to find that a 
temperamental cow has run amuck and cut 
a two-foot gash in her side with a carelessly 
upturned plowshare. I rush to the scene with 
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my sewing kit—gold thimble and all. 
In all this, however, I can feel that I am 


doing something worthwhile. I am not “slav- 
ing in the garden.” I am a free woman, 


fighting weeds and growing food to feed my 
family and the world. The air is sweet, the 
shadows of my own trees fall softly across 
my lawn, the slow smoke from the kitchen 
fire curls upward into the early sunshine. 
This is my own soil; my own country!— 
Rona Morris Workman, Oregon. 


“Good Ole Days” 
EAR EDITOR: I’m a farm girl who has 


been hearing about the “good ole days” 
all my life, but I never expected to see them. 
I don’t mind it, either, but it’s going to be 
amusing to see how fast the “good-ole-days” 
lovers abandon their horses and buggies the 
moment they can get tires and gasoline again. 
I’m getting all set for a good laugh.—E. A., 
Oklahoma. 


Soldiers All 
EAR EDITOR: My only son is gone, as 


is many another mother’s. But I hope 
the rest of you proved to be braver than I, 
who stood with tongue cloven to the roof 
of my mouth and dared utter no word at part- 
ing lest my voice break. A little later it 
came to me that there is plenty to do besides 
spending precious time in grieving, so I 
assembled my thoughts and sent him this: 


I think I always knew you’d volunteer 

But when the hour to say good-bye had come 

I would have caught you close and held you fast 
Within the magic circle we call home. 


I'd meant to speak some words of courage, dear, 
To say: “Fight till the victory’s won, 

And if you be on land or on the sea 

May God protect and keep you safe, my son. 


But when at last you took me in your arms 

And smiling softly said: “Good-bye now, Mom—’ 
My tongue refused the task I’d set for it 

And I stood there as one new-stricken dumb. 


I found no heartening words to say to you 
Because my heart kept crying out its fears; 

I had to man the floodgates desperately 

Lest I should send you from me bathed in tears. 


But | must not sit wringing futile hands, 

Not when there is so much for hands to do; 

You take your training, son, and I'll take mine— 
In total war there is a home front, too. 


—Flossie Deane Craig, Georgia 


It Works 
EAR EDITOR: Several years after I 


was married I woke up to the fact that 

I was becoming a chronic nagger. Not only 
was nagging making my husband and me 
unhappy, but it wasn’t getting anything done. 
Now I’ve hit on a much pleasanter, and 
more effective, way when I want something 
accomplished. I pick out a day when my big 
hero is not doing something too urgent, and 
without saying a word I start the thing my- 
self, even if I hardly know the first thing 
about it. When he happens on the scene, he 
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is so afraid I will spoil the job, and so anx- 


3 cnesttan? 
) ious to show me how well he can do it, 
| am ae 


that before we know it the thing is done. 








slav- : 
ate He feels pretty proud of himself, too.— 
¥ re Priscilla, Wisconsin. 

1 

the = 
‘ross “One Quart in Five” } , ry 
nee EAR EDITOR: I read with a great deal 
ast of interest your article, “Produce and 
aoe Preserve for Others,” in the April issue. I 





think it is a wonderful idea and I am writing 


10 add one susgestion: TRY THIS HEALTH DRINK FIRST 


Why not adopt a national slogan: “Can 


one quart out of five for a war worker”? . hi 
has If we have a good growing season, there will in glass =| first t ing €}) 
Juice of ( MD : | on arising 


ays” undoubtedly be huge quantities of fresh vege- of water 
; 2s set on 

lem. tables that will go to waste unless canned or Viem 
» be lried. In good years we can hardly give away . 

ce ‘ f . £0 , rs « 2 e . r most 
ays garden truck here, but we can preserve it Has a natural laxative effect fo ~< 
the and supply it te women who are working all \ nd it aids digestion, supple 
ain. day in war factories. peop e, - " builds resistance, too! 

A., Why not at least one quart in five—more needed vitamins, 





if you are able? Food will win the war but 
only if given a chance to.—Mrs. V. B. Vandi- 


ver, Missouri. 











Here’s a surprisingly simple way to supply valuable amounts of B,. They 





, as 

lope Ves, City Women Can Mele avoid the usual harsh laxatives. alkalinize—aid digestion. Millions not 

n I, Si, a a troubled with constipation take lemon 

roof This letter is one of many which have kept os peop @ find that the juice of one and water daily just as a health builder. 
art- coming to us ever since we printed “Can lemon in a glass of water, taken first 

r it Town and City Women Help?” in our July, thing on arising, is all they need to in- Why not keep regular with this refresh- 

ides 1942, issue. It is especially timely in view of sure prompt, normal eliminstion— ing morning drink that builds health 

a i the nationwide effort to recruit farm help — And lemon and water is good too? Try it ten days, first thing on aris- 

= from off the farm. The author wanted her wad toes ing —see if you don’t benefit! 

name signed, but we are withholding it.— Lemons Build Health! Lemons are 

The Editors among the richest source of vitamin P.S.—LEMON & SODA « Some prefer juice 

C, which restores energy, helps you re- _—of 1 lemon in half glass water with 4 to 

EAR EDITOR: As I write this, I am sist colds and infection. They're the only Y% teaspoon baking soda (bicarbonate) 


waiting for my very “unglamorous” known source of vitamin P (citrin) and —_ added. Drink as foaming quiets. 


hubby to come in to his supper. It is nearly 
8 o’clock, and my table has been prettily set 
for two since 6.30. The “supper” is doing its 





level best to keep warm and attractive, but Caljorna 
it is looking pretty sad. That makes it very Sunkist Keep aeguler He bealihyjul way! 
bad, doesn’t it, because, you see, I am “city ~ —— 


» bred.” I am one of those city women who 
eeefirst thing on arising 










aren't suppose d to know how to work. 

When I promised to marry a farmer, I 
expected to accept his profession as gladly 
and as courageously as if he had been a . 
college professor or the President of the a , 

ii Today at the Duncans’”’— CBS, 6:15 P. M., E. T. — Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays 
United States. I have never worked so hard 











































in my life but I have never been happier nor ~~" 

had any more genuine fun. My city sisters G e A ¥ “4 A | m4 Fi 

needn’t feel sorry for me ‘either. However, APPLY LIKE HAIR TONIC MOST WOMEN OF 

I'll admit that my husband has found me in oF No mess or bother, HAY’S HAIR ‘MIDDLE-AGE’ 

tears a few times, not because of the work, A COLORING will change drab, 

) vecause of those w vere maki unattractive gray hair into love- 
" but because of those who were making fun op hele OS Saar Gum Gematie 38-52 YRS. OLD 

of my attempts. looking color. 

My hubby would say: “You're doing all HAV"S dose net stein the senip Suffer Distress At 

s td ae ces ate eG or fingers. illions of bottles 

right. You’re doing fine. Don’t pay any atten weed Guvtng the gant 68 sance, This Time — 
= tion to them. You suit me all right and that’s Mail $1.00 for large generous If you suffer from hot 
a all that matters.” But it wasn’t all that mat- “eae will send flashes, weak, dizzy, a 
nly tered. And as I look back over those months —_ dae Nie ll BROOKLYN a. ¥ vous feelings, distress of 
ated which should have been supremely happy ica lll “irregularities”, are blue 
ow because of my husband’s love and our pretty at times—due to the functional middle-age 
mer little home and my flowers and my chickens, rs a “Veretabl a _ 4 Lydia E. 
I know that they could have been much hap- mkham 6 Vegetahie Vompounc. . 
ing ; ‘ ; pager Pinkham’s Compound is famous to relieve 
bie pier had it not been for the “holier than such distress. Taken regularly — it helps 
ail thou” attitude of some of the farm women. @ Famous knitted pot- build up resistance against such annoying 
wa Before I was married I didn’t know a x rere She Aye ony symptoms. Thousands upon thousands of 

pullet from a hen. But last spring I purchased ss: women benefited. Also a fine stomachic 
us my first baby chicks and have become a | RE ERIN CORPORANGN Grange N5.U.S.A tonic, Follow label directions, All drugstores, 


he 
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uccessful poultry woman (having 
| 


read and digested all of ihe literature I could 

X get my hands on). The only thing I ever 
\ knew about a garden was that bugs lived 
. there and consequently I didn’t wish to... 
but last spring I planted a Victory Garden. 


Y That garden was the pride of my life. 
4 Oh I was dumb, all right—I actually had 


am \ 
p69 ¥ 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


10 Cedar Street, New York 


s what each thing was as it came up. 





w 3 i But I, who had never canned in my life, put 


: 2 : 25 ip a cellar full of lovely fruits and vege- 

: : z< tables—products of my own experience. 
~% i Last summer I had vase after vase of lovely 

< i flowers. and my “glads” were the talk of the 

. minister's reception. 

4 Before I was married I didn’t know how 

t but within three months I 


oO arrive a car, 
y was not only driving the automobile, but 


both our tractors. And doing all right, too. 
[ pray that if some city girl marries my 


= WS sexe, 
Calored Bird Cards. 


uses of Baking Soda, also a set of 
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Please send me FREE BOOK, describin 











son I can share with her the glory and rap- 
ture and sweetness of each new country 
dawn—even though I may be still tired from 
the day before. | want her to know that it 


is still possible to be a farmer’s wife and 7 
| have fun... glorious, splendid fun! She ee ee 
need never be a “slave” to the farm. Once ( poet at toda" ben cal tno 
in awhile she can “doll up” in her prettiest lions of satisfied | ii 
clothes, she can even paint her fingernails KERR MASON CAPS FIT ALL MASON JARS 
(they'll last for one weekend) and she and --.!"SELF-SEALING’* te Rubber Rings Needed 


her hubby can “go places and do things” 
together and forget some of the hard work. 
| Yes, city women can help... and will if 
ance.—Ex-City Gal, Indiana. 


FREE “MODERN HOMEMAKER” + 24 
pages. ..recipes, instructions, 100 Victory 
Canning labels. Send for yours NOW! 
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KERR MASON JAR CO. 


260 Title Insurance Bidg. + Los Angeles, Calif 
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REMEMBERING 


By William L. Young 


, tender 


The flowers | plant this spring —some must be red 
(As valiant and as loving as his heart), 

Carnations, salvias, roses richly fed 

With God’s own sunshine when the snows depart. 


The flowers I plant this spring—some must be white 
(As faithful and as noble as his vow), 
Alyssum, lilies, sweet peas, tulips bright 


Must make him feel we are remembering now. 


The flowers | plant this spring —some must be blue | 4 ul b b e r | e e | Ss 


(As worthy and as honest as his eyes), 
Delphiniums and phlox and pansies true, WILL NOT SLIP « WEAR LONGER 


Forget-me-nots of yesterday's good-byes. 





to use sour milk and Bakin 
if you want a soft crumb 
texture and delicate flavor.”’ 


“But I'll tell you one secret for 
good baking results. You've got 





a Bis- 


For over what is mine in Flander’s row 
This year the patient poppies may not blow. 


The Lads in Denim Blue 


EAR EDITOR: All the talk of the day 
is about the man in uniform. Of course, 
there is a great deal of glamor to a uniform, 





m giving them lots of good, 


and our best wishes are with the boy who 


solid trimmings like Sod 

cuits, muffins, and short cakes 
—hearty foods that will stick to the 
ribs of my hard working men.” 


bb 


wears one. But practically nothing is ever 


~ d Oo H »| ie fo ic aqaoes j Ss as 
aid of a bli uniform which d just a Ae Enoding Shoo MMMM verywhane a 


much service and is equally patriotic. 








ess o ao I am thinking of the lads in denim blue, ss: 
3 ote. Teed not navy blue, who should have our thoughts $1,000.00 CASH 
Aged oS —— part of the time, especially when we need s ; 
ge tpt food as much as we do now. It takes real ‘cela your Te [-Ye k-# 
oo 0-5 —— courage to stay home and farm these days— | , , . 
Cy hie BS oftentimes more courage than it takes to go. | Have you an idea for improving sport- 
@ gf 5 <= Songs and verses are dedicated to lads | 9g guns? Marlin will pay a total = 
as oe. 3 ae in khaki; I think it’s about time to dedicate | ser ne i ta. ote, Pak ae Oe 
os b e i to the boy wae gt “ ey - ¥ the See full details of the big Marlin Gun 
swe mS g od land—the ee eee. eee oe “‘Vork. Contest in the current Field & Stream, 
t o a 5 overalls Vrs. Ruth Runion, New York. Outdoor Life or Sports Afield—or write 
srk SS | Marlin Firearms Co, Dept. J., 17 East 
o@ a crear — n ., New York City for contes ; 
2 Sno f= 4 THE WINNING LETTER Win cash with your fale Enter the 
<x “My Husband” was the winning letter in the Marlin Contest today! The Marlin Fire- 
March issue and wins $10. We award $3 to each 
letter printed. Please vote on “the best letter” arms Co.—fine guns since 1870. 





| this month. 
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ee creamed peas on waflles 


and sliced tomato salad tonight at 
No meat, but everyone's 


happy Course, like most good cooks, 


Mrs. Jones uses Duff's 








BY THE MAKERS OF DUFF'S GINGERBREAD MIX 
nD 





Can’t Keep 
Grandma 
In Her Chair 


She’s as Lively asa Youngster — 
Now her Backache is better 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real: cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out. poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 


s 
STOP Scratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Usecooling, medicated 
ws D.D.D.Prescription.Greaseless, stain- 
—_ less.Calmsitching fast.35c trial bottle 
} proves it—or money back. Ask your 

. druggist for 0. D. D. Prescription. 


TAPE your CORNS foil tare tor 


quick relief, eases pain, gently 

















absorbs hard growths without 
injury to healthy tissue. — 
spool, 60 sq. inches to clip an 
apply. Send $1 and if not de- 
: lighted after using, get full re- 
\/ fund. COMFITAPE, Dept.71 Burlington, Vt. 
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Easy Ironing Last — When dampening 
and rolling up the wash, put the pieces 
which are easy to iron, and those you like 
to iron best, at the bottom of the basket. 
As you grow tired towards the end of the 
task, the remaining pieces will go easier 
and faster, if the hardest part has been done 


first.—Mrs. R. W., Nebraska. 


Sure Measuring Method—A quick 
way to measure shortening is to do it with 
water. For instance, if you want 4% cup of 
shortening, pour water into your measuring 
cup until half full, then put in enough short- 
ening to raise water to top of cup. Pour 
out water and you have an accurate 4% cup 


of shortening.—Mrs. L.F.S., Ohio. 





Quick Button Replacement — When 
the menfolks pull buttons off their overalls 
“by the roots,” so to speak, I simply cut a 
button off a worn-out pair, leaving about one 
inch of material on all sides; then. I push 
this material through the hole that is torn, 
and stitch tightly to the underside.—Mrs. 
Charles Uhlig, Minnesota. 


Dressmaking Tip—When making a 
dress it is easier to sew the collar and collar 
facing in place before closing the underarm 
seams, so that the work lies flat under the 
machine. Put in the sleeve and attach the 
cuff, then sew underarm and sleeve seam at the 
same time. This method is especially con- 
venient in making children’s dresses.—Mrs. 
W. G. Walton, S. Dakota. 


Cakes for Small Family—As our fam- 
ily consists of two, a large cake lasts too 
long. | prepare a full recipe and put enough 
batter for one layer in a tin. Then by adding 
chocolate, nuts, raisins or spice to rest of 
batter and baking it in cup cake tins, we 
have more variety. The one layer is cut 
crosswise and put together with icing, mak- 
ing half a layer cake.—Mrs. Irving Boughton, 
New York. 


Better Corners—To sew lace around 
the corner of a square so it will be even, 
sew to within one-fourth of an inch of the 
corner, then measure a piece as long as the 
width of the lace. (If lace has a deep scallop, 
measure the widest point.) Gather this 
| piece and fasten exactly at corner. Measure 
another portion in same way beyond the 
gathered section. Gather this portion and 
fasten it one-fourth of an inch from corner 
on other side—Mrs. L.A.B., Kentucky. 


Pin Those Buttons—On wash dresses, 
buttons with shanks can be quickly fastened 
on by pinning with safeties on the wrong 
side of the cloth. This allows removing the 
buttons when the dresses are washed, thereby 
often saving their lustre and color. If buttons 
do not have shanks, sew through the eye with 
thread as if you were fastening them to 
material. The thread underneath can be fas- 
| tened by a safety pin in the same way as 
| could a shank.—Mrs. L.O.H., Minnesota. 
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TO MAKE YOUA 
HAPPIER WOMAN! 


Improved, new | 
feminine hygiene way gives 


CONTINUOUS ACTION 
FOR HOURS! 














@ How much happier, the woman who 
knows the truth about this problem! 
For your very health may depend on 
up-to-date facts about modern femi- 
nine hygiene! j 
You may think you do know—but 
many women, who think that, still 
make the mistake of relying on weak, 
ineffective home-made mixtures. Or 
worse, they risk using over-strong 
solutions of acids, which can easily 
burn and injure delicate tissues. 
Today, well-informed women every- 
where rely on Zonitors, the new safe 
convenient feminine hygiene way! 
Zonitors are dainty, snow-white 
suppositories! Non-greasy. The 
spread a protective coating and kill 
germs instantly at contact. Deodor- 
ize, by actually destroying odor, in- 
stead of temporarily “‘masking’’ it. 
Give continuous action for hours! _ 
Powerful, yet so safe for delicate 
tissues! Non-poisonous, non-burning. 
Zonitors help promote gentle healing. 
No apparatus; nothing to mix. At all 
druggists... 
ee a a 


FREE: Mail this coupon for revealing book- | 
*let of intimate facts, sent postpaid 
in plain envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 7502A, 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


| 
| 
RE. 6.0 6ccsneeseeeoedetebenaneenss | 
| 
| 
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UR COVER GIRL YVR 


bo ilways in her bag for on-the-spot KEROSENE STOVES 


repail is well as a small bottle of polish. 
\\ Dusty walks into the room, you | 
| cant! p saying to yours lf here’s someone 
whose beauty lies in being natural, vital, and | 


al Her stride is easy and graceful. Her 
| sl ers are thrown back; her head, erect 


le chin or widow’s hump will ever 


chance to develop). With chest high, 











t n, and hips forward, she walks with 
I le body. 
W D y left Toledo, Ohio, three years 
was Ruth Anderson, on vacation | 
from her job as a secretary. She came to 
visit, remained to work. For s¢ hooling she KEROSENE STOVES 
| id had | oh school and two years of art EOS AND OVENS 
| trainit n college. Her first New York are built for real cooking efficiency. 
| | n the great wholesale dress district, They are attractive 
slg : : in design and sturdy 
G A88s TO shie¢ did lots ot little odd jobs, but in construction.Boss 
L wm fina turned up pretty regularly on photo- Blu-Hot Burners 
hel . Crapl ets, he Iping to arrange costumes, provide quick, eco- 
SEAT be nomical cooking 
pr ‘ prope! accessories, etc. There heat—clean—no 











le ttracted the attention of photographers ag ee co age 
k ' iG ; : odor. t , » Ov 
or WAR-TIME CANNING yo encouraged her to go into. modeling, | fii O28: Perfectly safe. Bese Ornns 
; . bakin save 
Saves Metal! O he was registered with Harry Con. | BUY QUALITY! feet and food 
I of the famed Conover Model | 
Home-canned foods are not rationed! \ ae fe Bae HUENEFELD CO., cincinnati, on10 
Be smart, be patriotic—grow a Vic- ' e was soon modeling full time. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
tory garden and can the surplus at Dusty’s success as a model is not due to | 
home in BALL all-glass jars. Saves bs “et . ees a 
metals for war! Use the new BALL iehtah Saas ree Sh is_lovely—there’s 
No. 10 Glass Top Seal and BALL » denying that. But it’s more a matter of ; si 
Ideal Jars, time-tested and reliable ; enieed Wap akiae so teeta alee Do You Suffer 
BALL No. 10 Glass Top Seal Jar: Glass ie ee 2 we 
lid replaces metal—sanitary and safe ( ul, well defined features (“bone structure Monthly 
br iy abe ale: pti padres Ano y ve it és illed prof ssionally) ; excellent posture; “Blackouts” 
Glass Top Seal closures fit any Mason i flair for clothes and fashion; a vitality. > 
jar with smooth top edge. Buy them She puts on no “glamour-girl” act of any ; 
separately for jars you have on hand. C] ; ; . 5 
BALL Ideal Jar: Easy to seal, easy to sort, She impresses you as an intelligent, 
open. Spring steel wire clamp will earnest working girl, | 
‘op feats an Woe ——” a She has an almost boyish figure—straight led 
nd slin [hat’s why she is in demand as a 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY , : anne Sieaton ) : + as : > Try 
Muncie, Indiana fashion model for magazines. Her slimness. | Do functional periodic pains upset you! Try _ 
=—e | . j : ’ | preparation that’s specially compounded for 
ncidentally, 1s not due to strenuous con- | functional distress—the new Chi-Ches-Ters Pills. 
ALL-GLASS ditioning exercises or strict diets. Chey’ve worked wonders for thousands of women. 
JARS | They should help you. For they do more than 
A MODEL must be expert | —, oy =, my of their a 
BALL BLUE BOOK! Fill ; , ; ends to aid in relaxing the cramping and ten- 
out and send in the coupon | at manipulating her hair, and be able to sion that causes distress. The added iron factor 
a ge agg from - wear it any desired style. She must be capa- | they contain is intended to help build up your 
erie “ a Aa ble of organizing her time, for tardiness is | blood, too. Ask your druggist today for a 50¢ box 


get a BALL BLUE BOOK ‘ 
free.If you do not have the unforgivable. She must have a good basic | 
coupon, send 10¢ with | 
your name and address. 


of the mew Chi-Ches-Ters Pills. Then try them, 
as directed, for next month’s “difficult days’’ 


CHi-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional distress”’ 


wardrobe and good style sense; she needs a 





great many accessories for changing basic 
costumes, 


BEAUTIFUL, LADY-IN-CROCHET That sounds expensive, doesn’t it? Well. 
it is. And that’s not counting the money 


fee L U N C H E ON she spends on een transportation, get- 











: ting from job to job in the quickest way . 
possible. Nor is it making allowance for cs in PLASTICS 
the days she isn’t working. PLAST! ° ° 
be \ 
A model’s pay varies with the quality and FROM Majestic New 


beginner gets five | FARM AND Industry Unfolded 
The whole story now re- 
by vealed by noted authority 
describes many fascinat- 
ing and amazing experi- 
ments in Plastics—tells of great opportunities 


quantity of her work. A 
dollars for an hour-and-a-half—but jobs may 
be infrequent. Later she may get five dollars 
an hour. Tops is ten dollars an hour. Some- ‘ 
times one job will take all day. Then again— 
a model may have as many as five jobs in a 


\ 


























CHOICE OF ; ‘ “ : “Now & Future.” Defense workers, farmers, ex- 
PINK OR BLUE day. However, the number of models in New ecutives, and men with their eyes to the future 
CROCHET COTIGN York City who are making a full-time living | win want this wealth of new money-making in- 
No. ly pe mm ted designed, new and at it is very limited. spiration and information. 
appealing Lady-in-Crochet Luncheon Set, T ) . . eh: .. ~ | 
ot Suan Cade Gua endaasliie te ene Now that her young husband is away, | SEND NO MONEY 
roider. Skirt and edging of cloth to be Justv’s ev ings are spe . in a - salceas : 5 
crocheted in simple stitches in choice of hide te 3 ilcalbe: nt in a = r a al Simply mail name and address and pay postman 
Pink or Blue. You will take pres in your war-time eminine way: washing clothes, i ™ 
niched hand werk and clow with the ; ‘ a ea S $2.00 plus mail c.o.d. and postage charge upon de 
compliments of your friends Set ts putting up hair, bathing, fixing nails, get- livery. Return in ten days for refund if not fully 
of hemstitched cloth, 35x3 14 nap- : . ‘ . ie . 
kins, 12x12 See : ting her clothes ready for tomorrow. Sleeping | satisfied. Simply write “Send Lougee’s book on 
art cloth. The embroidery flo 1 10 hours a night is a necessity on her sched- trial,” giving your name and address.—Mail it 





chet cotton in Pink or Blue to comple te the 

set, as well as complete instructions and ule, too: nota luxury. 
embroidery needle are all included at only AI] f hicl : ¥ f . 
$1.00. Order by number, give choice of | Oo which 1s another way ot saying 

color. 100% satisfaction or money back. | tI 1 | it} sad ; j | i : k Pp LAS T if s t he s T { T U T 3 
FREDERICK 'TrT rn hs oo lat its health, industry, ance rain wor 

$08 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS that help girls get places these days. 





today! You'll be glad you did it! 














221 NO. LA SALLE ST., DEPT. F © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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7. 
| sala | THE ARMY FEEDS | I'VE GOT SOME NEW 
; HOME HEALTH an FWIC if} US SWELL, MOM, QUICK RECIPES, 
DEFENSE BUT I'LL TAKE A HH SON...ANO WHEN 
j . DOZEN OF YOUR ‘ 1 MAKE THEM WITH 
; fh. "a 4 STICKY BUNS ANY A CERTAIN SOME- 
: SS DEFENSE TIME. AREN'T THING, THEY'RE NOT 
; ‘ THEY A LOT ONLY 6000, 
OF WORK, BUT FULL OF 
k Th b 0X THOUGH ? a EXTRA VITAMINS! 








Be CLEANLINESS Img 


. id e ‘ ANDLEW ICK tufting that is so much 
eee vital aid in : used to make designs on bedspreads, 
IT'S FLEISCHMANN'S 


i | . " . re - e . _ . cc * 
1 pillow covers and summer coats, is YOU SOUND ‘: 
Greater Health Protection! f | easy to learn. A needle about four inches | | LIKE SECRET Ra YEAST. THAT NOT ONLY 
~ i HAS VITAMINS B; AND G, 


AGENT 29 











long and with a large eye, a pair of scissors, 















arcs: some cotton tufting yarn, and plain un- ae tan 44 ottee yao ale 
bleached sheeting material is all that is AND D IDES... TH ly 
“When its necessary for the work. File a gauge on the Po : _ YEAST WITH THEM ALL 







its hygienically notch slope toward the eye. If you wish the 
+a tufts farther apart make the gauge a little 

clean! longer. Regular candlewicking needles. can 

be bought from stores or mail order houses. 
Fill the needle with a long double thread 
of candlewick yarn and make each stitch the 
length of the gauge, catching just enough 
of the cloth under the point of the needle 
to hold the thread. You can make a dozen 
or more stitches before it is necessary to 


s 
Ss ; ; : 

2 CLOROX-CLEAN needle 12 an inch from the point, making the 
5 2 

— 





| “Keep AMERICA STRONG" is one 
— F) of today's watchwords. Help keep your 
"| family...your part of America... strong 
by safeguarding its health. Health pro- 
tection in the home is more effective 
when you use Clorox in routine cleans- 
ing of kitchen, bathroom, and laundry pull the needle completely through the cloth. 
germ “danger zones”. Clorox makes When you do this, be sure that the cloth 
china, glass, tile, enamel, porcelain, is straightened out perfectly. When the de- 
linoleum, wood surfaces, also white sign is completely “basted” in this way, take 
and color-fast cottons and linens, truly scissors and clip each one of the tufted 
sanitary... deodorizes and removes stitched in the center. When clipped, the 

















AND ONE THING MORE, SOLDIER... 
ALL THE VITAMINS... EXTRA ONES, 
TOO...GO RIGHT INTO MY BREAD 
AND ROLLS WITH NO GREAT 
LOSS FROM BAKING! 




























































fy} stains, too. By using Clorox regularly ends of the thread in each stitch will come 
= | you assure Greater Home Sanitation. up together and make a tuft. sie - 
or |) Simply follow directions on the label. After the “basting” is completed, launder | BF 
ws | AMERICA’S FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT the piece, and while it is on the line drying, 
_ . — brush the tufts several times with a stiff 
: : CLOROX brush. Old cotton or wool “cards” are ideal 
n- 3 DEODORIZES (/ BLEACHES for this job. When the piece is dry, the tufts 
0 SA FREE FROM Caustic |__REMOVES STAINS will be fluffed into soft pretty balls. The 
rT . Cape. 1965, Cloven Chemical Co h . ° 
x ; piece Is now ready for use for you do not 
n, iron it. 
WHEN YOUR CHILD UMEROUS figures are 
used for tufting designs. For your first work, 
Ss. a simple pattern of straight lines, run cross- | 
on t Take wise over the spread, would be easily done. | 
- If you do not want to tackle a bedspread | 
w:)4¢-eahs = until you learn the work, try a baby spread | aa een one hana 
. or a cushion cover. : ; NEW FLEISCHMANN’S RECIPE BOOKS YOU 
There is always some one in every family GET FREE... FOR JANIE. WON'T YOu ? 
y= can’t blame a or community who can draw well enough to DARNED GOOO0-LOOKING BOOK.. y 
d child for refusing to outline what you want. Flowers, leaves, cir- AND LOTS OF RECIPES FOR 
take a strong, bad- cles, squares, diamonds and dots are used . THINGS I LIKE! 
tasting cathartic! You for designs. Rugs and bath mats are tufted 
ty wouldn’t like it either, "7 apis ateriz 
“é f vou adie Galeenh solidly over the cloth so that the material ) ) La eo 
<. medicine, Next time is completely hidden. If pink or blue sheet- ‘ i] : 
es your youngster needs ing is used as a foundation for the spread, 1h / « Be f 
K- relief, treat him to Ex- -Lax—thelaxativethat white candlewicking is used for making the ~~ 2 “7 f 
re tastes just like fine chocolate! Ex-Lax is design. Always make a border, if it is only 
” thoroughly effective. But it’s gentle, too. 3 lines of tufts around the edge. C7? 
Ex-Lax won't upset the children or make Candlewick tufting originated in the moun- a 
them feel bad afterwards...10c or 25ca box. tain section of north Georgia. Many women : < ~ 
= = ? sell their work by displaying it at roadside 
2 FX: LAX Strikes ag, markets, making from $10 to $20 profit from Ss 
’ HAPPY MEDIUM their sales weekly. Tufting cannot be done For your free copy of the new 40- page 
it by machine. The candlewick spreads sold = Fleischmann’s booklet of 60 recipes for 
As 2 precaution —not too strong! the stores are made by mountain women in breads, rolls, dessert breads, write to 
use only ' —not too mild! sunny factories in the south. The tufting Standard Brands Inc., 691 Washington 
| as directed, —it’s just right! part of the work, however, is done in the Street, New York, N. Y. 
nes ' 4 same way as their grandmothers did it. 
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Raus Rickey used this buck rake to do custom work in hay fields around Lithopolis, Ohio, 
last summer. It was built according to plans drawn up by agricultural engineers at Ohio 
State University. Hundreds of these rakes, mounted on old autos, trucks or tractors, were 
built and used last year by farmers all over the country. These rakes have power lift and 


automatic push-off. Farmers who do not have shop facilities or tools for making the rakes, 
can turn the job over to a local blacksmith. Some blacksmiths are making rakes to sell. 


HOME-MADE AND 





There's no priority on this kind of self-feeder 
for small lambs. Fred Hundt, LaPorte county, 
Indiana, made it out of an old nail keg. Braces 
hold the keg an inch or so from the floor of 
the feeder. The lambs push the lower end of 
the feeder with their noses and oats feed down. 





Earl Frisbie, Essex county, N. Y., doesn't need a team on the hay 
fork, or a man to pull the hay rope back, and the rope doesn't drag 
in the dirt. Built out of a Model-A Ford, this hay hoist has turned 
out to be a success. The drum on which the hay rope is wound is 
an I|I-inch hot water tank with flanges welded on. Inside bearing 
of the drum is one of hard wood that operates on the axle housing. 
Differential is welded so that both turn together. By means of a 
system of springs, one rope is made to engage the clutch, also to 
put the gear shift in neutral or reverse. The motor has a governor to 
regulate speed. An old can was connected for a cooling system. 





Two water fountains like this, made from an oil drum, save many 
hours of labor for John Chapin, a 4-H club boy of Washington 
county, New York, who raises six to eight hundred New Hampshire 
pullets. Filling the tank once a week usually keeps the chicks supplied 
with water. A float valve controls flow of water into the pan. The 
wire-covered platform under the drinking pan prevents a muddy 
area around the fountain. 


’ ‘ 
ee ee ead 


Kenneth Adkisson, Jefferson county, lowa, couldn't buy a new grain 
elevator last year, so he made this one out of lumber, some old bed 
frames and some other pieces of metal. His local blacksmith did the 
welding for him. Pieces of an old steel bed frame were used to make 
the U frame of the trough. The curve frame at the delivery end 
was shaped from an old cot frame. Floor of the trough and return 
were covered with 18-gauge galvanized sheet metal. Carriage for 











Lester Bell, Porter county, Indiana, cuts standing corn close to the 
ground with this homemade sled. The cutting blades, set at an angle, 
are made out of blades of old crosscut saws. "I can just about shave 
the corn off with this, and get rid of corn borers galore,” says Bell. 


the trough consists of bed frames erected on an old automobile rear 
axle assembly. A small gasoline engine, mounted just behind the 
wheels, furnishes power. All told, the elevator cost about $75. New 
parts needed were galvanized sheet metal, chains and shafts. 
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THIS GIVES YOU A Rough |da 


In their eighth day of thinking time, the 
Imagineers in every sort of industry are 
dreaming dreams about making postwar 
jobs for millions. Next to the gigantic 
facts of war production, their earnest 
search for means to create future em- 
ployment is the most inspiring sign on 
the whole home front. 

Dreams of that kind need where- 
withal, of course. 

You see in our picture a lot of rough 
castings of Alcoa Aluminum, exactly as 
they appear on the production line in 
one of our foundries. We hope you say 
to yourself: “That gives me still more 
confidence that the stuff is really moving 
at Alcoa.” 

But if you are an Imagineer, you will 
see still further. You may get a rough 


idea about how the lightness and great 


ni 


——————— 





ra 


strength of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys can 
be put to work in a new way which 
will make postwar jobs where no jobs 


existed before. 


Castings aren’t beautiful, as an aire 


plane engine is truly beautiful. They 
aren't sleek and vibrant with life, as a 
fighter or a bomber is. But every single 
one of these castings is destined to make 
some plane fly faster and farther on some 
front, and soon. That is the only reason 
why they are made of Aleoa Aluminum, 
It is a beautiful reason. 

They can also do beautiful things 
for us all in the civilian life we look 
forward to. 

It’s just a rough idea, worth ponder- 
ing, worth some Imagineering. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1905 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna, 
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MEET WITH A MINOR fi <9) 


INJURY? 









ANTIPHLOGISTINE! 


Many a painful bruise—sprain—or wrenched 


muscle=is suffered just working around 
the house. You can't tell when you may 
get hurt. So have ANTIPHLOGISTINE handy 
for these emergencies. Apply it promptly — 
comfortably hot. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE —a ready-to-use medi- 
cated poultice — maintains “Moist Heat” for 
many hours. It eases the soreness — helps 
reduce the swelling — speeds recovery. 

The “Moist Heat” that you get from 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE not only does good —it 


feels good. Brings real comfort! 

That’s why it’s also effective in relieving 
the disturbing symptoms of CHEST COLDS 
— cough — tightness of the chest —and mus- 
cular soreness. 

Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE early. 


Antiphlogistine 


of The Denver Chemical 
New York, W.Y 


Product 
Manufacturing Co 





OE Oe ean 


xe SLUG SHOT 






MIEL 


DUSTING INSECT KILLER 
Combined Insecticide-Fungicide 
This year, the old reliable SLUG SHOT is made 
to the specifications of Hammond's own Victory 
formula, It's effective against a host of insect 
destroyers, both leaf-eating and sucking types. 
And it helps to protect your crops against many 

destruc bine F pangs Diseases. 

H ND’S VICTORY DUST No. aS 
Use for the vahasecl of Mexican Bean Beetle, C1 
cumber Beetle, Cabbage Worm, etc. Can od ap 
plied during the greater period of growth, until 
the crop sets. 

Ask your dealer for Hammond Products. If he 
cannot supply, write us. Send for valuable FREE 
Booklet on Insect Control. 


HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 


72 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 


LUCKY FOR US- 
Oursisa BURKS 
WATER SYSTEM 
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With help hard to get-we're lucky 
tohave a BURKS System to sup- 
ply water day and night. It’s help- 
more 


ing make more pork, beef, 
more milk, more 


eggs to feed our country. 
-are famous f or long life, depend- 
ableservice,andforlargercapacity. 
Only one moving part. Self prim- 


ing. Both deep well and shallow 
well systems. Save fora BURKS. 


System 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 40 Elk St., DECATUR, ILL. 
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Economical milk producers, dairy goats are, and war has given them a more important place 


than ever in the food product 


ion parade. These are White Saanens at the Chevonshire Goat 


Farms, Norwalk, California, where owner Ira Peel has a herd of 170 does, mostly registered. 


The does are milked twice a day. 


(Continued from page 16) 
continued shipment 
feed and other 


and to assure 
state of 


shortages, 
into the necessary 
supplies.” 

In California, the state 
up a farm production council which is to help 
the rnor and the legislature with the 
state’s food and farm labor problems. The 
governol his state industrial rela- 
tions director, a farmer representative of 
American Federation of Labor, on the coun- 
cil, but farmers were solidly opposed, and the 
legislature voted in support of farm sentiment. 

High spokesmen for New Hampshire agri- 


legislature has set 
cove 


wanted 


culture recently warned state OPA officials 
that only through “decentralization of con- 
trol” will the OPA ever get the necessary 


control co-operation of farm people and rid 
itself of the headaches that are bound to crop 
out “when experts from the South or Midwest 
have the final say as to what rules shall apply 
in New England.” 

Representing every agency and organiza- 
tion prominent in New Hampshire farm life, 
these 21 spokesmen said bluntly that broad 
national control programs for agriculture 
just will not fit until tempered by decentral- 
ization rights that make it possible for local 
or regional OPA officials to make those slight 
changes in sympathetic understanding of 
purely local problems. 

They pointed out, among other things, that 
national OPA officials turned a deaf ear on 


New England pleas that farmers be allowed. 


“snow tread” tires, until it was 
The facts were, they 
tires are a virtual ne- 


to keep their 
too late to do any good. 
said, that “snow tread” 
cessity on these northern farms, where snow- 
drifts are rampant four months of the year 
and deep mud for two more. They suggested 
that the “no” decision probably was made by 
some hot-weather enthusiast from down South. 

Some of the state farm machinery rationing 
boards (their membership essentially federal 
employees) were almost downed by the com- 


Milk goes to market in tamper-proof containers. 


plex blanks distributed from Washington, to 
be filled out for national rationing of tractors 
and implements. Farmers were almost 
downed a little later when they 
types of tractors and machinery allotted to 
areas where they could not be used. 

In New Jersey, the state rationing board 
was counseled by Herb Voorhees, 
of the State Farm Bureau, to “let the manu- 
facturers do the allocating—they know where 


tractors and implements are needed, and the 


saw special 


president 





kinds needed.” 


SWEETS FOR PIGS 

NTO a store in southwestern Minnesota 

walked a farmer one day in March and 
asked the storekeeper for a can of syrup. The 
storekeeper had none. The farmer studied 
a bit and then asked for a bottle of maple 
syrup and got it. “The price hogs are now, | 
don’t want to lose a single pig,” he ex- 
plained. “I add a little syrup to the milk for 
feeding orphans, and I guess maple syrup 


will do.” 


DRAFT CLOSES CANNERY 

A = operated by Joe Lutz, Nor- 

mal, Ill., turned out 57,000 cases of 
tomatoes in 1942, from the fields of 60 con- 
tracted growers. The growers are wondering 
whether to plant tomatoes this year. No ar- 
rangements or plans have been made to op- 
erate the cannery. Last month Joe Lutz was 
in the Army—the State Selective Service 
Board seemed inclined to let him stay there. 

In an open letter to Col. Harris P. Ralston 
at Springfield, the McClean County USDA 
War Board on March 20, said: 

“This board has made a strenuous effort to 
obtain deferment of Joe Lutz and subse- 
quently a furlough for Pvt. Joe Lutz whom it 
felt was essential in the special capacity of 
operating this plant. Upon investigation by 
this board as of this date, it was found that 
no arrangements or plans have been made for 
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ITS STULL Al SECRET! 


ONLY WOLVERINE TANNERS KNOW 

THE FAMOUS TRIPLE-TANNING 

PROCESS THAT MAKES SHELL 
HORSEHIDE SOFT AS KID 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


HAVE THIS INNER-SHELL LEATHER IN 
BOTH SOLES AND UPPERS 


ES, Wolverine’s famous triple-tanning process is stil] 
a secret as it has been for years! Only WOLVERINE 
tanners know this unique process that makes shell horse- 
hide soft as kid—pliable as bamboo. It stays that way 
too... even dries out soft and pliable after soaking. 

So, it’s no wonder millions are amazed at the foot- 
saving, house slipper comfort of Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hides. And added to this comfort is shell horsehide’s 
natural wear-defying toughness and strength. That’s 
why Wolverine Shell Horsehides with both soles and 
uppers of genuine triple-tanned shell horse- 
hide are as outstanding for money-saving longer 
wear as they are for foot-saving softness and 
pliability. 

Try a pair and you’ll surely see why millions 
say, ‘‘Wolverines can’t be equalled for either 
comfort or economy.” But, first, help Uncle 
Sam’s war effort — make your present 
work shoes last as long as possible. 







































WOLVERINE SHOE 

& TANNING CORP. 
Dept. W-543 

Rockford, Michigan 


Buy War Bonds for Victory 
and Wolverines for Comfort and Wear 


SEE THAT 
SHELL 


The shell is a strange cen- 
ter layer that grows in the 
hide over horses’ hips. It is 
as tough and durable as 
your thumbnail, reinforc- 
ing the leather as steel rods 
da concrete. Wolverine’s 
secret triple-tanning proc- 
ess makes it soft and pli- 
able as buckskin without 
sacrificing one iota of its 
amazing, wear-defying 
toughness. 








Be sure you get 
the genuine! 
Look for the name 
WOLVERINE 
stamped on the 
anklet and branded 


on the sole. 








Look for this sign. Wolverine 
dealers display it on their doors 
or show windows. 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES WOLV Ct RINE 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES SHETI WORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 
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We'll go after this varmint | 


when the big ones are gone 


IT’S A CRISP, clear morning some 
time after the boys come back from the 
war. That red devil has been at it again 
... there's a board off at the corner of 
the henhouse ... prints of soft-padded 
feet, and every so often a bright spot 
of blood, point the way the robber took. 
You whistle up the dog, take your new 
H&R gun that's not yet known the 
smell of burning powder, and you're 
off on the trail. The varmint will learn 
better manners now... 

FOR THE DURATION, Harrington & 
Richardson guns are being made only to 
teach some bigger varmints better manners. 


The guncraft skill and experience that for 
seventy years went into shotguns and re- 
volvers is being put to good use in the pro- 
duction of H&R Reising Submachine Guns. 

BUT LATER ON, Harrington & Rich- 
ardson will be back with sporting arms such 
as you've never seen, applying all the extra 
benefit of the new know-how of wartime 
production to the design and manufacture 
of postwar shotguns, rifles, and revolvers. 
There are new steels, new plastics, new 
alloys. You'll get all those and great new 
design in the H&R sporting arms of tomor- 
row. That's part of a glorious postwar 
America that’s worth waiting for, working 


for, saving for, fighting for. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 


. FREE TO GUN FANS: 


Every man and boy who loves 
firearms will enjoy studying 
the detailed, illustrated Man- 
ual of the H&R Reising Sub- 
machine Gun. Sent free on re- 
quest; use the coupon. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CoO., 
| Dept. FJ, Worcester, Mass. 


Send my free copy of the H&R Submachine Gun 





| Manual, 
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the functioning of this cannery this season. 

“You will recall that Yontz Bonnett, a 
member of this board, attempted to present 
to you on Dec. 31, 1942, in your office at 
Springfield, sworn evidence of the need of Joe 
Lutz in the operation of this plant and you 
refused to give him courteous hearing or to 
inspect the evidence. 

“It is imperative that certain operations be 
started immediately, such as contracting for 
acreage, making provision for plants and fer- 
tilizer and certain alterations be started in 
the physical equipment of the plant. From 
the above evidence we place upon your office 
the definite responsibility of providing for the 
operation of this plant in all its phases in 
1943.” 


A PLOW FOR A PLOW 
acer WPB credits toward new farm 

equipment for junk metal turned in to 
the government’s scrap drives is an old no- 
tion, never approved by Washington. But on 
March 24, the notion came to the floor of the 
House when Congressman Cliff Clevenger of 


| Ohio, speaking about the second national 


scrap drive, asked: 

“Could we blame the farmer if when this 
drive takes place he demands the equivalent 
of a plow for a plow or a drag for a.drag?” 


TEACHERS WILL DOUBLE UP 

ECAUSE of a shortage of good teachers, 

and to avoid closing some schools, a 
new plan of operating one-teacher schools 
will be tried in Breathitt county, Kentucky, 
where 75 teachers will do double duty. Each 
teacher will serve two neighboring schools, 
teaching the first three days in one, the sec- 
ond three days in the other. Each school will 
operate half time for eleven months. The 
only vacation will be in June. Number of 
school days will be the same as under the 
present seven-month system, 

Some advantages claimed for the plan: In- 
come of the teachers will be sufficient to keep 
the best ones on the job; shorter vacations 
will reduce the “loss of factual information 
usually forgotten”; children will be able to 
work at home the year around, with no long 
“work vacations”; transportation of pupils 
will be unnecessary. 


THIS YEAR’S WHEAT 

Pipers aig of the 1943 crop in the lJead- 

ing wheat states is generally below that 
of last year. Crop estimators, who make 
their living by “knowing” how this crop or 
that crop is getting along, say about 10% of 
the wheat acreage seeded last fall will be 
abandoned, based on early spring conditions. 
That’s more than was abandoned last year. 





No gas, no rubber, but this woman in Rock- 
bridge county, Va., gets to her Victory Gar- 
| den just the same. She put the garden some 
| distance from the house to avoid diseases 
which attacked her vegetables last year. 
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Soldiers in food production are Hoake 
Smith, 14, and Alice Hudson, 14, Emanuel 
county, Ga. They put in their free hours and 
Saturdays at the Farmers’ Exchange in Swains- 
boro, candling and grading eggs for the gov- 
ernment egg-buying station. One Saturday 
they did 1,200 dozen. 


Most of our wheat crop (about 60%) 
mes from winter wheat, seeded in fall. 
here are 39 states that raise enough winter 
wheat to get into government crop reports, 
but the four states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma | Texas produce half of the 
tal. Over most of this four-state winter- 
heat belt, wheat in early April needed 
rain badly. Dust storms were not uncommon. 

East of the Mississippi winter wheat is 
ff with a poor start. Winterkilling in 
Ohio was the worst since 1928. Indiana’s 
acreage of winter wheat is the smallest it 
has ever been since record keeping began in 
1866. Illinois wheat suffered considerable 
inter damage. On top of winterkilling 
lamage, wheat in these states needed mois- 
ture in early April. 

he total acreage of winter wheat seeded 
last fall for 1943 harvest was 20% less than 
the acreage put in the ground a year earlier 
for 1942 harvest. 

How about spring wheat? There are 23 
states that produce enough to get their names 
in Uncle Sam’s crop reports, but better than 


Ww 


80% of all spring wheat is grown in three 
es—North Dakota, Montana and South 


[The season was about two weeks late in 
those three states in early April—which 


means later seeding than usual. 


CORPORATION FARMING 


pet rsigeew farming creeps in the 
headlines again, this time to tell of 


the wind-up of the huge Wheat Farming 
Company at Hays, Kansas. Once a $2,000,- 
000 corporation, its 65,000 acres of land 
re now mostly in the hands of 60 individual | 
farmers who recognize cows and chickens 
1 essential part of their farm operations. 
Company managers tore down buildings 
one after another to reduce taxes, but de- 


spite all they could do, the firm failed | 


and final settlement of its affairs is near. 


NUTRITION YARDSTICK 


omy eg slide rule devised to meas- 
ure the food values and general ade- 
quacy of any human diet is being distributed 
to dieticians, physicians, home economists 


and teachers this month. Known as the “nu- 
trition yardstick” it has been developed dur- 


ing the past six months by the National | 
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Yes .. . except in rare cases, bloody 
coccidiosis can be turned into a harm- 
less disease — instead of red death — 
for your birds. But you have to beat 
the plague to the punch with Pratts 
C-Ka-Gene. 
This feed-ingredient is not a “cure” 
.. not a “preventive” ... not a “vac- 
cine.” It won’t give birds the disease. 
Here’s what happens: When a flock 
that’s being fed C-Ka-Gene picks up 





bloody coccidiosis, C-Ka-Gene re- 
duces it to a mild attack. Often, only 
a careful laboratory examination will 
show coccidiosis ever occurred. There 


Prats 





—< FLUSHING - SPRAYING - 














LITTER 


$1 


BREAK THE CLUTCH OF 


RED DEATH! , 


Pratts C-Ka-Gene Has Made 
Bloody Coccidiosis A Harmless Disease 
For 116,000,000 Chicks! 


are few, if any, losses — and good 
growth continues! 

After the light attack, the birds 
are IMMUNE. ... protected from the 
disease .. . for life! 

Feeding -C-Ka-Gene is easy. Just 
114 pounds in each 100 pounds of 
mash does the job. 

See your dealer today. Demand 
Pratts C-Ka-Gene. If he cannot sup- 
ply you . . . use the handy order- 
blank below. Check size wanted. . . 
enclose money order with your name 
and address and we'll supply 
you direct. 


ee ee eee ee 


Pratt Food Co. Dept. CK-66 









Philadeiphia, Pa. | 
Check size wanted Send money order with | 
mame and address 
East of West of | 
Colo Colo 
[} 100 Chick Size -eee-$ 1.28 $ 1.35 | 
f] 250 Chick Size 2.75 3.00 | 
[} S00 Chick Size 5.00 5.50 
[}) 1000 Chick Size 9.50 10.00 | 
[] 3000 Chick Size 25.00 27.00 
Prices are ‘‘delivered’’ anywhere in U. S&S. A. ] 






LABOR - CHICKS - MONEY 
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Stock Farm, They won over 

prizes in that time. Finally, in 
1942, they took two of 
American animal husbandry 
the grand champion carload 
the grand champion carload of hogs 


t 


Herefords, the pigs Berkshires. 


| Far Cengeletinn 
TICAGO PRODUCERS COMMISSION AS oe, | 


@ FOR 25 YEARS, Karl and George Hoffn 

1 fed better and 
better cattle and hogs on their Maple Valley 
i thou nd 
December, 
the top priz 
by showing both 
1 of cattle and 
at the 


Chicago Fat Stock Show! The cattle were 
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* Typical American Business - 


It’s the American way to reward 
hard work and ingenuity. The man 
with get-up-and-go usually gets 
somewhere. 

In that respect, the average farm 
and the average business are a lot 
alike. The farm, too, is a business 
concern, with capital invested in 
land, machinery and livestock. The 
work and knowledge that the farmer 
puts into his investment deserve a 
fair return. 

The good sense of this system was 
well demonstrated last year. With 
less help and fewer tools, American 
farmers produced more than ever 
before. Produced it because farmers 
did their part to preserve the op- 
portunity and independence they 
enjoy in America. Produced it, also, 
because they counted on a reason- 
able return at the markets. 

The same things that happened 
on the farm have happened in the 
electric business. Like the farmer 
who starts out with a few acres and 
a few shoats, the electric companies 
began years ago with a few lines 
and a few customers— growing 
gradually by giving better and better 
service to more and more people. 


Today, these electric companies 
—under proved and practical busi- 
ness Management—face the same 
wartime problem as the farmer—in- 
creased production in spite of labor 
and equipment shortages. And they, 
too, have pitched in to produce far 
more power than ever before— 
much more than in all the Axis 
countries combined. 

Food is flowing from the farm 
and electricity is pouring from the 


‘powerhouse because farmer and busi- 


ness man alike are still free to do 
their jobs. This American freedom of 
opportunity is priceless—and worth 
every effort it takes to maintain. 


Keke K KKK KK KKK KeKaK 


THIS SPACE SPONSORED BY 
A GROUP OF 105 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES" 
UNDER AMERICAN 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


Not listed for lack of space. 
KKK KKK KaKaKkKke kkk Ka Ke 


Invest in America! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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Livestock & Meat Board, following the long 
experiments in nutrition, conducted directly 
by the board or financed in state universi- 
ties and commercial laboratories. 

The rule is a pocket-size chart, 4x9 inches, 
printed in four colors, and fitted with sliding 
tabs. It may be used to compare the vitamin 
and mineral contents of any type of meal 
and to determine alternates for foods not 
available under rationing. A booklet list- 
ing nutritious foods and food combinatiens 
is attached. The device has been accepted 
by the Council on Foods & Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. 


EVERYWHERE A CHICK, CHICK 
EMAND for eggs and poultry has turned 
every conceivable sort of building into 

a house for poultry. 

An orchid grower near Newark, New 
Jersey, is using one section of his greenhouse 
to raise chickens. 

On the outskirts of Gainesville, Georgia, is 
a big dine-and-dance place called the 
“Yacht Club.” The owner has switched from 
juke music to the cheep-cheep of potential 
broilers. On down the road, a silk mill is 
being converted into a broiler plant. 

Many tourist homes along the Lee High- 
way, the Lee-Jackson Highway and the East 
side Highway in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia are being converted to henneries. 
An almost wiped-out tourist trade has been 
followed by the biggest poultry spurt ever 
known. Snake farms along these hard surface 
roads are also being converted into chicken 
reservations. 

Seven roosters bought a barrel of flour 
for Lester Krambeer, McGregor, Iowa. He 
took the birds to a country store and got 
a barrel of flour and 35 cents in change in 
trade. Roosters weighed 37 pounds, and sold 
for 23 cents a pound, totalling $8.51. The 
barrel of flour (four 49-pound bags) was 
priced at $8, plus 16 cents tax. 


FSA EVICTIONS 
R farmers in central Arkansas are 
wondering whether the Federal Security 
Administration is correctly named—whether 
the second word shouldn’t be “insecurity.” 

These four farmers, lease-tenant clients of 
FSA at the Plum Bayou resettlement project 
in Jefferson county, have just been named in 
eviction orders obtained in federal court at 
Little Rock. The orders have not yet been 
served, but the families have been given 
notices to vacate. 

One of the four farmers is Booker M. 
McDade, whose family was widely publicized 
two years ago as an example of what could be 
done on a small farm. Says McDade: 

“My troubles resulted from refusal to bor- 
row and stay in debt to the government. I’ve 
paid off the $500 advanced to me, and I’ve 


ROP 
ORPS 


This is the identifying insignia of the U. S. 
Crop Corps, agreed on by all the various 
Washington divisions, departments and com- 
missions interested in seeing that there is 
enough labor to plant, tend, harvest and 
process 1943 crops. 
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long been too pressing in my demands that the The richest soil won't feed a single hungry 
ectly government keep its original promise to let 
yersi- me buy my place after I’d operated it on a mouth ees without you 
rental basis for five long, hard years. The 
ches, place is appraised at $4,300 and I have half 
iding he money to pay down on it. I was solicited 4 ¢ 7 
amin by FSA to move to the colony in 1937, at 
meal hich time I was getting along nicely. The Ol Lh VW4CLICG 
not hance I saw to own my own home induced A 
list- e to take my family to this project.” a 
tiens FSA says the four families have proved a 
opted emselves unfit to have contracts to pur- e 
f the se or continue on their farms. For one i ; 
. the men are charged with violating 
ilations by working at jobs off their proj- 
iCcK t farms after their crops were laid by last | 
irned fall. The men worked during the winter in a | 
into ernment arsenal, but contend that their | 
ne units were properly maintained never- | 
New less. They wanted the extra income to 
house lp pay off their debts. 
At the 2,000-acre Campbell Farms project | 
‘la, 1S nother FSA operation) in north central | 
the Arkansas, five families have hired legal aid 
from to protest FSA eviction orders. These fam- | 
ential es claim they have paid their just debts to 
‘ill is FSA 


High- RFD SAVES GAS, RUBBER 
Post _ ICATIONS for farm gas, oil and tires 













ae may be mailed to local rationing boards 
eries. the future, Prentiss Brown, OPA director, 
been has just promised. The order came after bit- 
evel ter farm complaints that trips to ration 
irface board and War Board offices use up valu- 
iicken able time and supplies. 
John D. Schindler of central Missouri re- | 
flour ported to his Congressman, Max Schwabe, | 
. He that such trips cost him a month’s time dur- | 
d got ing 1942, plus the gas and rubber loss of 
we in 50 trips of 50 miles each to Mexico, Mo., and 
1 sold 12 trips of 60 miles each to Columbia, Mo. 
Beve MIXED FEED 
FARMERS’ program and_ religious The plow bites deep into the warm, rich soil 
service of unusual interest was held at . .'. only because you are there to guide it! iin. mace 
the Methodist Church in Newton, Mississippi, The seed is sown, and grows to a golden 
s are the first Sunday in April. Those who at- harvest... - only because you are there to ' 
curity ; tended witnessed a service of “Dedication plant and reap it! } 
hether : of the Seed, the Soil and the Sowers.” Those Because of you, there is bread on the tables 
a | who arranged the service predict it is the of free men everywhere... bread that 
aa ll forerunner of many more throughout the feeds energy, courage and the will to win! OVERALL ' 
coject nation, To you, and to your fellow citizens of Work- s 
— ; a, ing America—the men of mine and arsenal, 
ned in Chinese yam bean, grown for food in of railroad and production line—our world 
urt at Mexico, yields a new insecticide which owes a boundless debt. 
been “promises a future nearby supply unlimited You will provide the weapons of our victory ™ , 
given by shortages, Axis conquests or submarine ... and the strength to wield them! 


M warfare,” Cornell University researchers re- Lee is proud to have a share in your daily 
. port lives. Proud to make the clothes so many of Ol (/ 
licized you wear on the job—the sturdy overalls, f 


On the Town Hall of the Air radio pro- | 
| 




















uld be na ; tale th art shirt-and-pants. 
gram Thursday, April 22, your editor-in- po oa Worki y" ica! This i e 
chief, Wheeler McMillen, is scheduled to be |- Clothes for Working America! This is our 
‘0 bor- assignment . . . and it is a privilege. 
) leard, 
it. I've : : Ask for Lee Overalls, Matched 
id I’ve Deaf farmers in North Carolina are Shirts and Pants by the name Lee! 
being given special attention in a series of 
meetings arranged for them. All deaf farm- THREE GOOD REASONS why Lee is the largest selling line of its kind in America! 
ers are being located, contacted, and in- 
vited to local meetings. By means of an —= 
See 
interpreter, the facts of the present war ag 
emergency and food production problems are & ae % 
eine recente . wpaSz | 
3 being presented. ; geesy = 
A two-day course in backyard rabbit 
Bay = a Oo GENUINE JELT DENIM &) ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
raising brought 70 persons to Rutgers Uni- 
versity College of Agriculture late in March, Extra Strong forextra ~ Designed to fit every build Your Lee Overall must fit 
u. $ i te “ts Ja wr ; service! Highest - quality —tall, short, slim, stout better, wear longer than 
) Ue oe 0 learn how to raise their own meat. denim made especially for or average — and to give any you've ever worn, or 
various : Lee. Sanforized - shrunk, you extra comfort, finer you get a new one free or | 
d com- Harness makers are being snowed under. less than 1% shrinkage! appearance! your money back! 
here is J. Walter Boyt, president of a Des Moines : - 
st and harness company, says they are eight months THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC 
behind in their orders. Kansas City, Mo. « Trenton, N. J. « South Bend, Ind + Minneapolis, Minn. « San Francisco, Colif. « Selina, Kans 
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THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NODAWAY 


(Continued from page 21) could count on the fingers of one Who did it? 
they want, we'll certainly give it to them.” nad. : The people did it. Mr. and M»- ie , 

Well, sir. that got me to askir suestions Self Sufficiency J. D. Gates, Don Madden, E. B. Haznilion. 
on the way to the next place. I find out That was the gumption of Nodaway in the Raymond Vadnais, and Opal Roberson. Thi 
that those 3,600 farm families in Nodaway wet spring of 1943. The 375 members of 4-H Lynches, the Lagers, the War Boards, thi 
have 1.500 sons in the Army and Navy. and Clubs in the county have increased their Extension Service, the 4-Hers. But, above 
expect to have hundreds more in before fall work projects by 50% since the war began. all. the fathers and mothers. 

It’s like that, Vadnais agrees. When we Half of Nodaway’s women worked in the It doesn’t make any difference if Davis 
drive up to the Madden farm. the situation cornfields last vear. and 75% of them will succeeds Wickard and Lipshitz succeeds 
hears him out. Don Madden is 16 years old work there this summer. Home gardens will Davis and Kelly succeeds Lipshitz. 
and lives on the place with his uncle. The — be larger. Canned and frozen and dehydrated Senator Blahboom and his bill for in- 
uncle is in the Army, and young Don is foods will be planned out so that Nodaway centive payments . . . Congressman Fizzle- 
pitching in to keep things going. He has can be self-sufficient in most of its food sup- poop and his fat froth over parity. The 
$1240 invested in 4-H Club projects this plies this winter. social gains!! The coming age of the little 
spring. They need a new tractor but will Opal Roberson, the home demonstration man!! 
get along as best they can. There are 25 pure igent. is jangling up and down the dirt roads It’s all jabberwockey to 3,600 families with 
bred shorthorns on’ feed; the Chester Whites with a cheese-press that can be home-built sons in Texas and India and Iceland and 
had delivered 17 litters. New waterpipe is na half hour from seantling and an old pine- daughters in Tunisia. Give them the reins 
laying for another feedlot 1,000 feet behind ipple juice tin. With it. every family in and they'll find their own way. They want 
the barn. Don and the others were working Nodawayv can make 50 Ibs. of cheddar cheese their sons home again, the war won and 
seven days a week to ready machinery for re home produced milk and by including Peace over Nodaway. 
the planned increase in corn acreage that in the diet release another hog carcass I think that over until midnight when the 

Over neat Conception, at the Yager and per tan ily for the wat That’s a trainload Omaha sleeper chuffs into Marvville. 1 think 
Lynch homes the story was the same sons ) hogs because somebody used her head it over in St. Louis the next day. [ can see 
in the Army: sheep bands on pasture for the t the right time. Vadnais, sitting on the yellow hilltop staring 
first time; Tom Lynch, 17, and Harry Lager. I ill, the fathers and mothers and kids down across the gumbo bottom of the Nod- 
18, have borrowed a shearing machine and of Nodaway plan to turn 98% of the county’s away valley. “That’s our battlefield,” he 
will take care of a good part of the county’s ind er to crops and livestock again this said softly. “The old folks, the youngsters, 
clips this year, thanks to 4-H trainin; year. Despite, and because of, the 1,500 sons the hired hands from the Ozarks will see it 

John D. Gates poked his cane against one cone to the war they have pledged to produce th rough if it’s humanly possible.” 
of Silvertop’s 80-lb. hams and brushed it ] more corn and 39° more sovbeans in So I came back to the office on W ashing- 
back along the half-ton body. “People got 1943 than the Washington goals call for. ton Square. And I shrug and I tell’m. I said, 
to have this food.” he said. “There’s no time | will freshen 14% more cows than thev “T ain’t got no story about War Boards. ] 
to monkey.” John D. Gates celebrated his did in 1942 and keep 18% more hens and never did get around to weighing the paper 
Golden Wedding anniversary in 1940 In pullets for laving. They have increased in the wastebaskets or figgering out the 
early March when the pigs began to drop pring pig litters by 4407, will increase fall proportion of population employed by USDA. 
from Silvertop’s 20 sows, he worked on his litters by 62% over 1942. They stepped I got sidetracked by-gumption.” 
knees until midnight, and lost fewer animals sheep herds from 28.000 to 40.000 head. I’m sorry that I flopped on an assignment. 
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GIVE IT REAL HELP — SO IT CAN 
~ WORK LONGER AND HARDER 
Sound your Z for 
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FARM OILS 






CLEAN ENGINES WORK 2nd varnish, farmers everywhere 
RUNNER ond tock toners be tell how it saves them money in 


: their cars, trucks and _ tractors. 
cause vital parts run smoothly. 


os . ’ They save in repairs, gasoline, 
There is less chance for poorly , ‘ : an 
i 7 oil, and priceless time. They report 

fitting rings to waste gasoline eee ti 
af B i F J as much as 50% reduction in over- 
power and oil, Undue wear on pauls, and from 2067 to50% fewer 


pistons and bearings is eliminated. ¢rankease drains for tractors. This 
Since PennZoil Motor Oil resists all adds up to more work hours 


the formation of sludge, carbon and more food to fight the Axis. 
*Registered trademark 


FREE TRACTOR X-RAY! Write 
YOUR SEED BEDS--WO : today for pocket-size, illustrated 
PRIORITIES NEEDED! eS x-ray chart of yourtractor, show- 
a> ing all vital points and exactly 
how each should be lubricated. 
Address Dept. FJ, The Pennzoil 
Co., Oil City, Pa. Give trac- 
tor make and model. 




















Oil is Ammunition — Use it Wisely 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS * PennZoil Motor Oil: B.T. &T. 


Oil - PennZoil Diesel Oils . Gear Lubricants . Tractor Chassis Lubricants 
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HIGH FARMING AT 


| ELMWooD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

n Phe i This has been a normal spring in 
t these parts, which means that we are about 
above f ready to go on spring work, but at this writ- 
ing the ground is still not quite ready for us. 
Davis I can see where the chief troubles are go- 
ng to be—spray materials and maybe fer- 
; lizer. I have the latter, or most of it, and 
cor 3n- my dealer says he thinks there is not much 
Fizzle } juestion about getting the rest I need for 

twenty acres of spuds. 
e little ; But sprays is another question, because I 
eed not say that no human being knows 
es with i how much we are going to need. It all de- 





nd and ' pends on the weather, and how many times 

e reims i spraying on Wednesday is washed off and 
y want ; ist by a heavy rain on Thursday. 

and i Without the certified seed patch to worry | 

s, we might get by with six or seven spray- | 

hen the ngs, but it is just as likely to be ten or 

I think twelve if we run into a wet August and Sep- 


can see j tember. 

staring ( However, I guess your readers have produc- 
> Nod- ) tion worries of their own, without hearing 
d,” he ibout mine. What do you think of this Vic- 
ngsters, H tory Garden campaign, Mr. Editor? Most 
I see it of my farm neighbors are inclined to sniff 

it. “Those amateurs!” they say. 

ashing- F But I am inclined to think that the gardens 
I said ' will be a real help, particularly those in small 
rds. I wns and city suburbs. In the towns, par- 
ticularly, there are millions of families with 





As vermin grow in numbers, food 
losses increase. It’s important to keep 


t ti . 
wt the ome farm experience and contacts, and I see 
S these destructive pests under control. 
USDA no reason why they can not grow a lot of P 
stuff, particularly if they stick to self-grow- For generations, farmers all over the 
znment, ing crops like tomatoes, carrots and snap Country have used Stevens-built rifles and 


shotguns to protect their crops and live- 
stock against these saboteurs. This year, 
of all years, it’s a mighty good thing that 
so many Stevens arms are in farmers’ pos- 
session. 

Naturally Stevens is now manufactur- 
ing war — When Victory is won, 


beans. 

What I am afraid of is that they will waste 
space, time and seed on crops like sugar 
corn and lima beans and peas; these are 
crops for professionals with plenty of acreage 

AN and know-how. At least that’s my opinion. 
4 great many town families ought to be 





' allowed to keep a few hens, too. There could 
' be a great many million dozen eggs pro- Stevens’ | e volume production will 
duced mainly from table scraps, which other- again rovide the outstanding values in’ 
* wise would be wasted. The zoning laws which matic depen able rifles and shotguns for which 
often prohibit keeping chickens in town Auto i 
3 ought to be suspended, in my opinion. Wo. #3 Rifie Stevens is so well known. 
My machinery is in good shape and ready : sally seful J. Stevens Arms Company 
SILS to start. I am certainly lucky to have the Espe* prrollios Division of Savage Arms Corporation 
practically new tractor and its rubber tires. in © sts - . be Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
I would sure hate to have to go back to the farm are 
] e 
‘ywhere old steel treads. 
oney in Tim Webb 


— STEVENS 


‘asoline, 





y report 

in over- 

+ fewer - 

rs. This ba al | ‘ ‘ Ll Tm Amazing *tPRODuCTION 
7h. Tat. ° HAND CARVED CRUCIFIX 

ql 


= 


k hours 








1e€ Axis. 


: " wood. 11” 
KILLS * : Seaytituily detailed ‘in 
{ 4 ‘ its carvings. The cross 
rich wainut finish 
image, as well as 


RODENT ona INSECT PESTS a, the halo, are in antique ivory 

e any! ! atkams a Lavanben avow. 
This gos-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. Guigente teafie 


d 
of “THE STATIONS OF hin, cros 
Used by formers throughout with every crucifix ord 


te wold tr aonty SO youn . SEND NO MONEY 
A little goes o long way. ar Just write ore, or, letter. Please 
sen m 
SAFE + CERTAIN . f crucifix ter whieh ‘ Poin deposit $1.60 oo 
YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS ¢ " ; for one; or $3.10 for two, . 
gate tg del 
it. 75< 5 tbs. $ WAS Cay Cd rde 
sizes lower) ‘Foot Pump 87-08 charges. THE RELi¢ious HOUSE. 
> ' 


It's the Gas that Kills em! Chic 





“Listen, bud, quit kicking those tires— 
feel them!”’ 
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HERE WE ARE- 
THE PLA'S 


® Know what PLA means? 
It means Pullets to Lick the 
Axis. And we’re in training 
right now for fall egg 
production! 

® Here’s one of our 
training rules—eat Dr. Hess Poul- 
try Pan-a-min along with the ra- 
tion. It gives you appetite and 
helps make you big and strong. 
Growing birds that get Pan-a-min 
on the Research Farm lay as many 
as 20% more eggs by December Ist! 


© So we’re getting our Pan-a-min 





* 


important 


A Ly 


FARM JOURNAL 






regularly every day—3 lbs. toevery 
100 lbs. of mash—for tonics and 
for plenty of minerals. We’re out 
to set an egg-laying record this 
fall. Our boss gets us Pan-a-min 
from the Dr. Hess Dealer—it’s 


made by 


Inc. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 


ASHLAND, OHIO 













and Peppy Pal” 
GARDEN TRACTORS 


War limits 


rs 





fy tA 
“DU-ALL” 


*1 to 9 #. P. Circulars on request. 
productio We have repairs for all SHAW tract« 
sold in our 39 yes ars in business. Write for your needs 


BUILD YOUR OWN GARDEN OR 


FARM TRACTOR ,,’'.”.. 
eH 






either set of plans, postpaid, telling 1 
how to build tractor chiefly from old r& 

auto peste Will plow, cultivate, baul, —- HP. 
ete. Handy man can also 


BUILD RIDING TRACTOR IN rs DAY 


by using old auto parts, powered by 3 H. P. Briggs and 
Stratton or other engines, larger or smaller 


SEND:;1 00 for Garden or Farm Tractor Plans 
. 


(State which wanted) and to Iintro- 
duce them we will include, free on request, plan to 
BUILD RIDING TRACTOR IN ONE DAY. Money 
Pack Guarantee! I! 

SHAW MFG. CO. 2605 Front St., Galesburg, Kansas 
@68C No. 4th St., Columbus, O. 5812C Magnolia Ave., he nage, i. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. Nostiff 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
aria peace mmaamnnal plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 124-8 StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


DoF IVE SUlt You? 


Thousands of busy people know the exact amount 
they need of INNERCLEAN HERBAL LAXA- 
TIVE, the adjustable laxative, for satisfying 
thoroughness. The dosage of this pleasant-tasting 
blend of nature’s herbs is easily adjustable 
not too potent, not too weak . . permitting a 
single, bulky, natural-like evacuation, without 
purging, when taken as directed. Be sure to 
follow simple precautionary directions, No brew- 
ing, no fuss, no bother. Economical, too. 30c— 
50c—$1.00 at all druggists. Must satisfy you or 
money back. For FREE generous ,- 

trial supply write Dept. 25F, Inner- / 
clean Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 





















HERBAL LAXATIVE 





| plates so 





AMAZING 
wew TEAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 





Nothing like it. Milks up to 25°7 faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use again. 
Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our style B cup 
made especially for De Laval machines. Our Style A eups 
are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, Sears, Empire, 
Us niversal and similar machines. Just two parts to clean, the 
-piece lifetime shell and the one- 
pie e rubber inflation. No threads, no GUARANTEE 
rings, no gadgets, no assembling tools You may re- 
needed. Let us prove at our risk that turn cups 
the Maes teat cup is the finest you within 30 
ever use d send at once for details of days and get 
our mone ack trial and trade-in offer. LE Rog nc 
Write res the stating name of milker. meshes 








R. E. Maes, 1145 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


WORM PIGS 
this EASY way 


Farm Help Scarce? 
Use this easy herd 
treatment to get rid 
of large roundworms. 


Just Mix It 

In the Feed 
Buy at feed, drug 
stores, hatcheries. 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 
Charlies City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—I/s Your 
























Assurance of Satisfaction 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
ilmost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 
erous trial box 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CoO., Box 3004-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


cases 


lessens the 
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| Air Raid 


and FARMER’S WIFE e MAY 


TALKIES 








The Moon _ The grim and tragic story of 
Is Down the Germans in Norway, from 

the John Steinbeck book and 
stage play. Steinbeck tells his story, includ- 
ing one Nazi who doubts that bullets can kill 
freedom, with passion, skill and deep sym- 
pathy. Sir Cedric Hardwick, Henry Travers, 
Dorris Bowden. Best of the ‘month by much. 
(20th C.-Fox) 


espionage 
English 


plane in 


blood-tingling 
about an 
dropped by 
France to impersonate the missing son of 
a French family. Crisis follows crisis right 
smack up to the rescuing Commando raid at 


Assignment A 
in Brittany thriller 
agent 


the end. Bang-up cast includes Pierre Au- 
mont. Susan Peters, Richard Whorf, Mar- 
garet Wycherly. Excitement and a romance. 
(.M-G-M) 


Nothing less than mag- 
nificent is the scening 
and settings of this western, in Technicolor, 
laid among the vast and breath-taking beau- 
ties of the region of Kanab, Utah. Highlight 
a stupendous stampede of wild horses, but 
the photography dwarfs everything. Randolph 


The Desperadoes 


Scott. Claire Trevor, Glenn Ford. Recom- 

mended. (Columbia) 

This Land — Led by Charles Laughton, an 

Is Mine excellent cast tells another 
tale of the tragedy of a Ger- 


man-occupied land. Laughton is a weakling 
teacher who wins back his soul and courage 

With MWaureen O'Hara, George 
(RKO-Radio) 


to resist. 
Sander Ss. 


this horse, 
racing pic- 
ever made. 


No war in 

jockey and 
certainly one of the best 
Some beautiful and sympathetic horse pic- 
tures, plus Frank Craven, Bobby Readick, 
William Gargan. Skillful and entertaining. 


(M-G-M) 


Hard-boiled Alan Ladd in a story 
about a tough American who, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, sells oil to Japs and 
Chinese alike. Then a gal, Loretta Young, 
gets into his heart with a plea for her Chi- 
girl pupils. William Bendix as Ladd’s 
Another hair-raiser. (Paramount) 


Right down their old alley is 
Laurel and Hardy’s newest. When 
the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps tell them nix, the boys end up as air 
raid wardens. Old reliable slapstick is 
whipped up with a sabotage plot, and the 
two stupids save the day. L. & H. fans, in- 
cluding me. (M-G-M]) 


Harrigan’s Kid 
& 


ture, 


China 


nese 


pal. 


Wardens 


A wacky pitcher and Lupe 
Velez at her screwiest best 
this baseball picture highly amusing 
entertainment. Lots of good baseball shots, 
and Eddie Albert, Max Baer, Patsy Kelly. 
All right. No prize-winner. (RKO-Radio) 


Ladies’ Day 


make 


More interesting than ex- 
citing is this description 
of the duties and training of the tail-gunners 
whose eyes and hot lead protect the bombard- 
iers of our Fortresses and Liberators. Ches- 
Richard Arlen, and a trace of a 


Aerial Gunner 


plot. Good enough. (Paramount) 
Taxi, Mister This is the second episode 
of a series (Heaven help 


us!) of which “The McGuerins of Brooklyn” 
was the first. Admitting that Hal Roach 
couldn’t make a picture without some fun 
in it, this is sadly dated. No can see. (Roach- 
United Artists) 

Charles F. Stevens 
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REVENGE OF THE LILY 


(Continued from page 55) 


the pipes in the Lily’s hold began noisily 
sucking in air Captain Ramsey stopped the 
pumps. Before uncoupling the hose he had 
the metal parts hurriedly cleaned with rags 
dipped in light oil. Then he went to talk to 
(.aptain Mueller. 

“Your attitude has been exemplary, Cap- 
tain,” Mueller said. “I sincerely regret that 
[ must now sink your ship.” 

Captain Ramsey had expected that. 

“However,” the Nazi went on, “in view of 
the excellent co-operation you have shown, I 
shall give you twenty minutes to abandon 
ship before we start shelling you.” 

Captain Ramsey frowned. “I have only one 
seaworthy lifeboat,” he protested. “I would 
hesitate to crowd my entire crew into it.” 

“I am sure you will have no trouble, Cap- 
tain,’ Mueller said. “The weather is good and 
this area is full of ships.” He glanced at his 
watch. “I will allow you half an hour because 
of your truly excellent co-operation.” 

Captain Ramsey returned to the Lily and 
gave orders to cast off. The cruiser moved 
slowly away, the Lily dropping astern. 

“What are they going to do now, 
Mr. Johnson asked. 

“They are planning to move off a short 
distance and then shell us,” Captain Ramsey 
said. “Give orders to abandon ship at once, 
Mr. Johnson. We now have twenty minutes.” 


sir si 


Tuey stood on the bridge 
and watched the raider as it wheeled majes- 
tically about. An after turret turned to bear 
on the Lily. 

“I think we should have told them, sir,” 
Mr. Johnson remarked nervously. 

When the cruiser was half a mile away the 
smoke from its funnels suddenly turned a 
sickly grey and then disappeared altogether. 
It drifted to a stop. There were signs of 
intense activity on board. 

Captain Ramsey said, “They must have 
been very low on fuel.” 

There was a furious burst of signals, order- 
ing the Lily to stand by, and to make sure 
that there was no misunderstanding the Nazi 
fired a shot across her bow. A small boat was 
lowered into the water and through his 
binoculars Captain Ramsey saw Captain 


AT 1) 1 


Mueller himself getting into it. It drew away 











vé b sige 


“Joe does all the bending housework—I 


just have to conserve my rubber girdle.” 


Against Gales 

Sleet 

Driving Rain 
A 


ET ’em roar... mile-a-minute gales, 
L slashing sleet, raging rain...With 
Ruberoid TITE-ON Shingles your 
buildings and their valuable contents 
are safe! 

Here’s the complete protection 
shingle—service-tested and designed 
especially for farm use on exposed 
houses, barns and sheds. 

Easy to apply—right over the old roof. 
The patented interlocking construc- 
tion gives you virtually a “one-piece” 
roof. No exposed nails to rust or pull 
out. No nuisance of clips or wires to 
fasten shingle butts. 

Fire-resistant...Low Cost—Rugged, 
shadow-grained, TITE-ON Shingles 
are highly fire-resistant ... carry Fire 
Underwriters’ Label of Approval. 
Available in full range of colors. And 
the cost is so low—you get maximum 
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r1 7£-0N 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 


~ -_ 


& | 
~\ ye. 

Two nails per shingle provide invisible 
nailing at four points plus four concealed 
locks. Big safety margin...Head- 
lap of 344” and sidelaps of 4”. y 
See Your Dealer or Mail Coupon 7 Z 
cme = SS ee oo a ee ee ee ee ee 
The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C) Send me 16-page TITE-ON booklet. 
C] Who is nearest Dealer? Fs-8 
Name 
Address 
Town State 














FOR THE FIGHTING MEN” &° gti 











protection for minimum investment. 


MORE 
FOOT COMPORT gu, 






ON THE HOME FRONT ‘a 4 










Longer hours! Extra ener- 
gy! That's what the farmers of America 
are putting forth to feed the men who 
do the fighting. On the home front and 
on the war front, Original CHIPPEWA 
Farm and Work Shoes are doing their 
bit in providing the foot comfort that 
helps to speed up production and ulti- 
mate victory. We are particularly proud 
of the fine quality and workmanship 
which made Original CHIPPEWAS 





ready for the job they're doing today. 







Build Your Own Power 


GARDEN 
Za: 


How would you like to have a power 
cultivator to do all the hard, back- 
breaking work in your garden? You can 
build a cultivator from used parts or 
scrap materials. Use it to weed 
hoe, till, cultivate, and mulch. 
Works as you walk. Does an 
hour's hand work in a few 
minutes Complete instruc 
é tions for building a "Victory 
Uses / Garden Cultivator, parts list 
and large working drawing 
$1.00. Plans to build farm 
tractor from old auto parts 
$1.00. State plan wanted 


SCIENCE AND MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
154 East Erie Street Dept. C-210 Chicago, 1. 













THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 







oe 


ELEctric FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO 












Read every word of this if 
you suffer from the burning pain and dis- 
comfort of simple piles or hemorrhoids. 

Try Unguentine Rectal Cones—made by 
the makers of famous UNGUENTINE. Mil- 
lions of these soothing rectal cones have 
been sold . . . because they relieve pain— 
help guard against infection and promote 
healing. If you do not get the prompt relief 
you seek, consult your physician. 

Sold with this guarantee... 

Your druggist will refund your full pur- 
chase price if you are not satisfied, 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES, 


@Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


By the Makers of *Unguen 











ip once-proud fullness gone, its beauty 
stripped by the unhurried years, and yet its 
fragrance, faint but unmistakable, fills you 
with long-ago memories, unforgettable and 
undying. This is the message of treasured 
things. This is the tradition of a faithful heart. 

Someday you will be proud to carve upon 
imperishable stone, a name that to you is all 
these precious things. You will turn, as mil- 
lions before you, to a monument sculptured 
from Select Barre Granite. For Select Barre 








Granite has, alone, that priceless quality of | 


innate hardness that weathers the years 
cleanly, retaining, like new, the superb vitality 


of this world-famous stone. 


Look for the dealer who offers a monument inscribed 
with a Barre Guild Seal and backed by a Barre 
Guild Certificate. These are guarantees of quality 
assured by Barre Granite Association— using the 
finest granite from the quarries of the J. K. Pirie 
Estate, Rock of Ages Corporation, E. L. Smith Co., 
Wells-Lamson Quarry Co., Wetmore and Morse 


Granite Co. 
(BARRE) 


(euiLD) 


SEAL 





RHINE SMITH 
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and approached the Lily. 


from the crulset! 


Captain Ramsey ordered a rope ladder thrown 
over the ie, 
Captain Mueller was very angry when he 
ne aboard. 
r} has been a most unsportsmanlike 
deception, Captain,” he said. “My boilers are 
It ‘'t my suggestion that you try to 
run t n molasses,” Captain Ramsey re- 
plied s 
“You { 1 to inform me that you were not 
carrying |. It amounts to the same thing.” 
Captain Ramsey said. “You didn’t ask me.” 


Mueller raised one hand impatiently. “I 


didn’t come here to argue, Captain. Your 
little trick worked to perfection. I admit 
that. But perhaps you will not laugh so hard 
when I[ tell you that I am taking over your 


ship. You 
to the lifeboat 


Captain Ramsey shrugged, “We 


and your crew will have to trust 


were going 


to have to do that anyway.” 

“Well, be quick, I am compelled to scuttle 
my own ship to avoid its falling into the 
hands of your navy. So I am going to trans- 
fer my crew here. You and your crew will 
leave it immediately.” 

Captain Ramsey said. “Very well.” 

“And another thing, Captain. Please do 
not entertain hopes of attempting another 


trick. 
posting my men 
watch you and your crew until you are off 


such 
time of where they can 
the ship. They will shoot if necessary.” 


“It won’t be necessary.” 


APTAIN RAMSEY went 
into his cabin to collect the few papers which 
he had not thrown overboard when they had 
first sighte d the raider, and when he came on 
deck again Mr. Johnson had the crew in the 
lifeboat waiting for him. 

Captain Mueller watched from the bridge 
as they got into it. Captain Ramsey bowed a 
formal him, and then took his 
place in the stern. 

“It looks as if they were going to have the 
last laugh after all,” Mr. Johnson said. 

Captain Ramsey gave orders to pull away 
from the Lily. 

All the cruiser’s boats were already shut- 


farewell to 


tling back and forth between it and the Lily, | 


transferring the crew. 


“What would be her complement, just 
roughly, Mr. Johnson?” Captain Ramsey 
asked. 


“Six to eight hundred, sir, I should judge.” 

“They'll be crowded on board the Lily.” 

“No more crowded than we are, sir, and a 
lot safer.” 

Captain Ramsey nodded. “Let the men row 
away from her, Mr. Johnson.” A half mile 
away. he stopped them. 

“How do you suppose they'll scuttle her, 
Mr. Johnson?” 

“With a time bomb, I should imagine, sir.” 

Mr. Johnson’s guess turned out to be cor- 
rect. On its last trip to the cruiser the tender 
took longer than usual. Four or five men 
could be seen moving around on deck. Finally 
they climbed down to the tender. 

“She'll be going in a few minutes now.” 


JOURNAL 


I have taken the precaution this | 








The tender had just drawn alongside the | 


Lily when smoke suddenly spurted from the | 


deck structures of the Nazi, and simulta- 
neously the air shook with a muffled explo- 
sion. 

No one in the lifeboat spoke. The raider 
rocked twice and presently began to list a 
little. She was down by the stern, too. In 
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WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
Raising Baby Chicks 

Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers. Read her 
experience in her own words: “Dear Sir: I 
think | must be very first to use 
Walko Tablets. when I 
started raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets 
advertised as an aid in preventing the spread 
of disease through 
Il tried a package for my baby chicks 


one of the 


Some 35 years ago 


contaminated drinking 


water. 
] have depended on 


Mrs. Ethel 


with happiest results. 
Walko Tablets 


Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


ever since. 


Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
Baby chicks must have 
Drinking 


the drinking water. 
a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking water o-ten 
and 


vessels harbor germs. 


becomes infected with disease germs 


may spread disease through your flock be- 
fore you are aware, Use preventive methods 
Walko Tablets. forty 
thousands of poultry raisers have depended 
upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko 
Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through con- 
taminated drinking water. 


For over vears 


—use 


You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their little 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer can not supply you. Price 
50c, $1.00, $2.50, and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 286, Waterloo, Iowa 


disease 





Try Them 
For That 


HEADACHE 


wi try to wear out your head- 
ache? Why take slow-acting 
medicines for relief? 


DR. MILES ANTI-PAIN PILLS 


usually relieve Headache, Simple Neu- 
ralgia and Muscular Pains promptly and 
pleasantly Regular package 25c. Econ- 
omy package $1.00. Read directions 
and use only as direc ted. 








Anti-Pain Pills 














—| HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 





and boating stories and pic- 

a FISHING tures, invaluable informa- 
ws ri tion about guns, fishing 

al tackle, game law changes, 


best places to fish and hunt 
—countless ideas that will 
add more fun to your days 
afield. 

Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 

HUNTING & FISHING 
/ MAGAZINE 
217 Sportsman’s Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 
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ten minutes like some sea monster in mortal 
agony the great hulk turned on its side and 





‘ disappeared stern first beneath the waves. 

ol Someone said, “Well, there’s one for the 
eI Jervis Bay.” 

I Mr. Johnson was staring over Captain 
se tamsey’s shoulder and scratching his head. 

I “Look at the Lily, sir,” he said, “Doesn’t | 
ts something strike you as peculiar about her?” | 
ud Captain Ramsey looked. “It does,” he ad- | 
Ne mitted, 
ks “Even with eight hundred men aboard she 
on shouldn’t be floating that /ow in the water.” 
lel Captain Ramsey agreed. She shouldn’t. | 


But with the load she was carrying and no 





molasses in her hold to equalize the pressure | 








on her patched plates, the inevitable was | aggre ares s 
happening. Possibly Captain Ramsey had re- | a a i 
membered the seacocks. too. The Lily was are OD es es ee OE eo — “ 
ni sinking, slowly but surely. /) 
in “T should have warned them about that,” ) /, ivee 5 , 
= in cand | Its -FJSIOUM / Lives Through the Ages 
ne Mr. Johnson rubbed his hands together / 
en eleefully. “This is an unexpected bit of luck, | : 7 a aaa 
ey sic! Amether for the ferele Bex.” You can count on the permanence For your positive pro- [00 
ln Captain Ramsey didn’t agree with that. It of Rock of Ages granite. The life tection ask any author- p MEMORIAL F 
vds wasnt wholly unexpected, and it certainly and brilliance of its original beauty —_ized Rock of Ages deal- 
ars wasn’t luck. It was a matter of mechanics. | ; ; : 7 bole +s 
led Furthermore, it appeared that Mr. Johnson | never dims with time. Inscriptions er about our National 
Iho had forgotten the deck gun. keep depth and sharpness. Ask Surety Guarantee. And 
in A yrs, your dealer to show you send for the free, illustrated book, 
on- BOARD the sinking Lil) /airK\, : Pee al “Low ( eaM a)” 
the . =" activity, I lila ; oF proo in the cemetery. ow to Choose a emorial’’, 
ere vas $ aden activity. It was evident that \abes/ 


her plight had been discovered. A signal was ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION, Department F-8, Barre, Vermont 
run up for the lifeboat to return. Captain . 


Ramsey ignored it. The signal was made | f : : ‘ : 
lay stronger. ROCK BARRE G ITE 
ler. When Captain Ramsey ignored that, a crew | A ‘ , I RAN 

in ippeared around the deck gun. It was swung | ; A MONUMENTS 5 
| | 





































































igh about and trained on the lifeboat. 
ave “We'll have to go back, sir,” Mr. Johnson @®eeese se ee eee * 
lko said apprehensively. “One shot would do for 
ttle us.” STOP PAIN quicKh! Clean out car radiators thoroughly 
isk. “Tf we go back they'll simply take the life- FREE SAMPLE _ after draining anti-freeze. Use 
tly boat,” Captain Ramsey said. “We'll be no cts smaller Wear regular shoes 
Its. etter off, FAIRYFOOT is easy to use. — 7. 10c and 25¢c sizes 
and “But we have no alternative.” ig em aie ani-. us. Directions on can 
a “TI his boat, Mr. Jol ; pemenenh -oy-y Ag 
nds ley must have this boat, Mr. Johnson. SA < Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 
ate Thine ‘wenalt ‘det ts chek on Ge Gee ae” FAIRYFOOT CO., 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 5885, Chicago, | @ @ @ @ OOOO 8eSe SC 
rice The deck gun was loaded and ready. Cap- } 
tain Ramsey could make out the figure of 
Captain Mueller standing by the gun crew. 
: Captain Mueller raised his hand and the gun 
] belched smoke and flame. 
Taking a good piece of the Lily’s gun plat- DAI RYM EN IN 
form, it toppled over on its side and fell to FOR 
the deck, from which it toppled through the 
{ Captain Ramsey shook his head regretfully 
as 0 men _ ra pg cheered this third First State to be 
stroke tor the Jervis Bay. 
ad- 
ing “T should have warned them about that, BANGS DISEASE ACCREDITED 
too.” he said. 
poe AIRYMEN in North Carolina sumption alone more than 20,000 
on receive an average of 50% more additional gallons of fluid milk daily 
ions for milk and 43% more for butterfat and more than 8,000,000 additional 
— than the national average. pounds annually for creamery butter. 
neice North Carolina is the only state in or atte army camps and other 
aan America that is Bangs Disease Ac- _ military establishments in North Car- 
ting, credited—recognition of the excellent olina are —— more dairy prod- 
and dairy cattle health conditions which ucts. Progressive dairymen are invited 
a have been achieved in NorthCarolina. to come to North Carolina. Mail the 
shing There is less hand feeding because coupon today for literature. 
nee green pastures are available 8 to 10 
will months out of the year. Mild climate 3090 Dept. of Conservation & Development 
'S imple housing and low capi- Raleigh, N. C. 
Gay affords omy t B P Gentlemen: Please send me booklet, igen 
r. tal <n aren 3 P sdeal. N h tunities for Dairy Farming in North Carolina 
coin “It was bad enough supplying the Market conditions are ideal. Nort 
— United States with eggs, but this re- Carolina needs today for civiliancon- Name 
ING sponsibility of feeding the whole world —— a 
setts weighs heavily upon me! —_—_———— —_—_—— 
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FARTIOUS LAYERS SINCE 1912 


BUILD YOUR WARTIME FLOCKS 
WITH PROVEN MONEY MAKERS 


TODAY, quality in chicks is more important than ever. Even an expert can’t make a suc- 
cess with poor chicks. The better your chicks, the more money you make, and the more 
you help the war effort. Mother Miller quality dates back 31 years. It is proven by 
thousands of customers who make money with Mother Miller chicks year after year. 
Quality is maintained by the Mother Miller breeding farm where every breeder is pedi- 


greed 


GET IN THE BIG MONEY CLASS 


t hatcheries. Get Mother 
i breeding stock—bred 
ize eggs and elimi- 










Buy direct from one of America’s oldest an i large 
Miller chicks from pedigreed, wing-banded trapneste 
for livability, early feathering, high egg production, large 
nation of broodiness. You want chicks that develop rapidly into early, profit- 
able layers—-winter layers—or plump market birds. Chicks that develop into 
200 to 300 egg layers will pay extra pro 





























SEXED CHICKS. We have our own expert sexers—guarantee careful han- an 
dling of chicks and 90 per cent accurac *Mother Miller 
White Leghorn No. 

Write Today For POPULAR AND LEADING BREEDS A-247 laid 303 eggs 
2 FREE BOOKS WHITE LEGHORN Chicks du ing pullet year 

We want to make a last- i ge-typt pedi- 

ing friend and a steady i ied bre 

customer of you just as “ 

we have thousands of 20k ¢ 


other successful poultry iad 
raisers. 100 per cent live WHITE ROCK licks 





he | / delivery guaranteed. sacked ial “a a 
ae Send a post card or letter prcliiage y ca 2 ae 
TWO VALUABLE for the two free poultry = 36 agg Also Chicks from | *Mother Miller 
pooks, price list and pedigreed BARRED ROCKS, Whit: Rock No. B- 
FREE BOOKS ms. REDS, WHITE WYAN- 156 laid 271 eggs 
Write Nearest Hatchery pottres, etc. during pullet year. 


DEPT. 10 
MADISON, 
WISCONSIN 


DEPT. 10 
BLOOMINGTON, 
ILLINOIS 











"Vy BIG BOY CHICKS __. 


America’s Finest 


They live, they lay, they make you money. Folks 
who know breeding best, buy BIG BOYS. Over 200,- 
000 customers have succeeded through the BIG BOY 
CHICK RAISING PLAN. U. S. approved, blood- 
tested, pure-bred chicks. 13 breeds, sexed or straight- 
run. Immediate shipment. 100% alive delivery. 24 
Page catalog describes Replacement Livability Insur- Death from any cause, 
ance Policy and 6 other big features of the plan that fire, lightning, ‘wind- 
protects your profits, insures your success. Tells how [ff i Seeeete thet 
you, too, can share in its benefits, rights and profits. s : 

Buy BIG BOY CHICKS and you buy the best. 


90 YOU NEEDA Lancers 
ROOD ‘ R? ; If you need brooders we have thein. Limited 
p Write Us, en number of 50, 200, 300, 500 chick size 


é : brooders (all types) now in our warehou 
Il Make You a Deal. , ; ' ees 
We'll Ma ou a Deal — = and available to our customers, 


eo 
Just One of Many Money Sav- 
ing Deals. 100 Big Boy Heavy 
breed cockerel chicks plus im- 
Proved Masonite electric brood- Free 24 page catalog gives low chick and brooder 


er. Both $19.95. Order from ad ; deal prices, tells how you can share in the Big Boy 
Chick Raising Plan and benefit from 


sour complete buying service. Write. 















LOOK! INTO EAMESWAY BEFORE YOU BUY BABY CHICKS. Poul- 
try men realize value now. 98% baby pullet guarantee, 100% blood- 
tested and 14 day repiacement guarantee. World record Hanson, Ghost- 
ley and Barron breeding up to 354 eggs. Triple inspected chicks from 
tong life Leghorns. Leghorn Pullets for shipment during May and 
June. Special Broiler Cockerels $3.95 per 100 for May, $5.00 per 100 for 
June. Limited supply heavy breeds for shipment in June. Postcard 
brings Free Catalog. 

LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box 1104-F, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 





Thank You! Say SMITH CHIX! 







\ Thanks to Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife readers for 
» the big landslide of orders you poured in! We can still Goshi } You Can 
give the usual good SMITH service on mid-May and Still Get Some of 


iy 


Ven 





June orders, also summer chicks. So write today for our Us F 
BARGAIN OFFER on leading breeds, sexed or as ellows Per 100 


hatched. Bloodtested, free-range flocks, bred-to-lay. _ 
y ra 2 weeks popeoaat guaranteed. C.O.D. if desired. $325. 
CATALOG FREE —_*_*Y Fon. 


Se SMITH CHICKERIES, BOX A-262, MEXICO, MISSOURI 




















= 4 
’ 
CHICKS730 Dare Trial DA FE BARRED 
i On 

guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. WORLD’ “¢ OLOESTST RAIN. Spee is 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as istse—ON EED 53 years 
represented. Male or pullet chic eks furnish- Pedigree Boe RO + r' ‘G mom, win- 

. Low eriets, All varieties. o. Approved. Blo ‘ested. Easy mere. ( oo mae eggs. stock. Priced right. 
Huying plan, BARGAIN PRICES & CHICK MANUAL FREE. Catalog 
MissoURi STATE HATCHERY, eo. 506, BUTLER, MO. JOE PARKS @SONS. ALTOONA, PA ~ 













In both BROILERS and 
EGGS—We must have 
PRODUCTION 


CHICKS! 
















rin the 
NI to help W e 
ee ~ joo petter profit 
y yu want od » hea chi ks 


am ATA oG ts 
ma 

how Our Cre for its today: 

money. Write © cHERY 


TY 
DUBOIS CO Mingburé in 














Help in the war effort by raising more 20th Century 
Chicks. White Leghorns bred for more eggs with 
R.O.P. males and White Rocks for Meat and Eggs. 
16 other breeds, bloodtested quality. 8 Extra Chicks 
with each 100 ordered early. Postcard brings free Catalog. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box E, New Washington, Ohio 
> SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees —Sexed Chicks, 
Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. Write 


New Washington Hatchery Co., Box F, New Washington, Ohio 


















POULTRY 

LET Bd taal oo — pba Sih gl yg VU. S. Indiana 
Approve -Tested — ielp you produce 

meat "to meet 5 "ei nand Save Lime 
wit! husky, better bred high produci 
chicks Your choice o higl profitable Barred Roch 
White Rocks, Big Eng lish — type White Leghorns, Black 
Giants, Black Australorps and 1 3 other oer breeds 
Save sone on our low ” price on sexe or straight 
run c s. a guide and cati slog helps you raise better 


nate. broiler Write Today 
aear ~ yao Hatche ry, De ept 14, New Albany, Ind 


67 RARE VARIETIES ot td CHICKS. Breeding 
. san- 








Stock. Ducks Geese, Tt eys, Guineas, 
tams. Free hi andsome catz ie ue, colored pictures, showing 
Lakenvelders Polish; Hamburgs Andalusians; Sussex 


Giants; Cornish; Houdans; Minorcas; 11 beautiful 
eties Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps; Spanish; 
tercups; Langshans; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode ands 
New Hampshires; Brahmas; ‘Lamonas; Turkens; 10 vari- 
eties Hybrids. 

Murray McMurray, Box 23, Webster City, Iowa 
“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT.'’ This free book 
reveals successful profitable poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by Harry M. Lamon, international author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
greater income. Help yourself and your Government now! 
Learn at home quickly, easily, at low cost. Get facts. Write 
for Free Book rod: No obligation. National Poultry In- 
stitute Dept. 60-5, Adams Center, New Yor 


IMMEDIATE SaLiveny. Limited time. Thousands weekly 
Our regular terms. Folder free. Liberal guarantee. Blood- 
tested Approved stock. White Leghorns, Anconas, Minor- 
= $10.90. Pullets $19. 90. 3 to 4 weeks started White 
Orpingtons, Wyan- 





























orn pullet s $24.5 









dottes $10.90. Pullet ry aaa $7.95. 
Surplus a. *k BS orde 

1 _ Spring field, _ 
cioven— VALLEY CHICKS U~. S. Approved—P me ean 
Te ated $7.40 up. Thousands weekly. From one of Amer- 


S oldest established hatcherie 36 years breeding ‘ex- 
erience to help you get production needed now. Rocks 
teds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Big English-type Leghorns 
and other or ae breeds, Also Turkey Poults. Get 
‘ree Catalog, orotection iarantee, 
Clover Valley Poulay Sarm, Box Ramsey, Indiana 
UNCLE SAM WANTS 200,000,000 a chicks this win- 
ter Start fast growing, quick fe athe ng Conrad chicks 
right away for early broilers. Make your brooders do 
double duty. All leading breeds from selected, production 
bred flocks. Hatchery to Customer Plan save you 
¢c to 3e . Sexed or nonsexed chicks. Liberal 
guarantee. Write today for Free Cat rt Conrad’ s Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 
LIMITED TIME. Immediate shipment. White Leghorns 
$9.90. Pullets $18.90. 3 to 4 weeks White Leghorn 
Started pullets $2 Orpingtons, Wyan- 
> 


























dottes—$9 90. >t 90. y assorted $6.95. Sur- 
plus Assorted $3.95. Left- r cockerels $2.95. Folder 
free. Our regular terms. 18 breeds. Send money order. 


Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 
GRIFFITH CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make Extra Profitable 
Layers, Quick “ o*K- broilers. Immediate Delivery. 
Per 100 Prepaid, Big type White Leghorns $9.50. Barred, 
White Rock meds, yandottes, Orpingtons, Leg-Rox 
$9.50. Fre ‘cat og. 

Griffith's Hatchery, Box 401-E, Fulton, Missouri 
SCHLICHTMAN’'S US APPROVED, Pullorum Tested Chicks, 
Per 100 Prepaid: Leghorns $9.45, Rocks, Reds, Orping 
tons, Wyandottes. Minorcas $9.90: Assorted $6.95. Ped 
gree sired and sexed chicks. Free Catalog explaining 2- 
week replacement guarantee. 

Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Missouri. 
BIG 20% DISCOUNT on genuine Ferris large White Leg- 
horns: For early orders only. 225-321 egy averages in 
Ferris flocks. We urge you to order early as we know 
there will be a chick shortage next spring. Write for 1943 
Catalog, discount and prices. 

Geo. B. Ferris, Box 800, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RIGHT NOW —many varieties of chicks—sexed or non- 
sexed. Good service. Order in advance. Postpaid. Guar: 
teed 100° alive arrival. Complete peices free. 
Special assortment $5.80 Pw’ 100. sex itee 
Decatur Chick Company, P. . Box 29, 4 Niinote. 
CHICKS ON CREDIT. All Leading Breeds. Also sexed 
chicks and hybrids. Our large production means real cut 
prices on lowest priced | epee grade up to R.O.P. pedi- 
gree sired. Catalog Fre 

Tilmer Thompeon Hatchery, Elmore, Minn. 
EXTRA LARGE, lopped-comb English Leghorns. Im- 
porters direct from england. Free Catalog tells about 
































these Big 5-612 Ib. Leghorns that lay like regular egg 
machines. “Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 
$$$ FROM WAYNE CHICKS. 21 purebred varieties, 


$ $ 
6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. Priced reasonable. Catalog 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, mu 
DUCKLINGS. Mammoth white Pekins, weigh 6 Ibs. in 
ten weeks. White punne *rs, Excellent laye 

Harry Burnham, North Coilins, N.Y. 
SEVENTY VARIETIES Peafowl, Yokohamas, Domestic and 
Wild Gee Jucks, Turkens, Guineas, Pigeons, Bantams, 
eggs, tana. Hugo batman. Rock Isis and, Ill. 
S$SS FROM WAYNE WHITE or Brown egg laying hybrids 
as hatched or sexed, Priced reasonable. Catalog. 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, III. 
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LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 






RAISE 

WANT BIGGER $ HORTHORN 
PACKER CHECKS « 
Increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. 
They are unrivaled in their ability to outgain and out- 
weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet “Farm Secu- 
tity With Shorthorns” that tells how Shorthorns respond 


to greater wartime demands 
for more meat and milk. «T°S 





TR 
SHONTHORNS. Write for 
list of members, thousands of 
them all over America, who 
have breeding stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the official 
breed publication, The Short- 
horn World, published twice 
sposthiy. ‘Subscription rates 
Shecthasan aha Gam od $1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. 
meds of Somes Devteme= Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
reatest mor a. t a 
Crave? s0urcesofprofit—Prime BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
beef and 307 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


ep abundance of milk, 
MORE MILK FOR yy 


AN HOUR’S WORK 


It’s the heavy milkers that fill 
up the cans quickly. Don’t flit 
from cow to cow. Keep Holsteins 
they produce most milk for time expended. 
Write: 
HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
BOX 2110, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 














Help National Defense by producing meat in your back — 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 


Old and Young can do it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 
Literature to Dept. B. 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Colo. 











MISCELLANEOUS 

SHORT oF HELP— ew gap TO ‘‘RASSLE’’? It's easy 
a or castrate, using Dr. Rine- 
ar H H Enables one man to do nearly 
1} r ! sands now saving time and trouble 
large ne r Only $1.50 postpaid—money 
refunded if t sati i. 1il check or money order today! 

Dr Rine r Handy Hog Holder (¢ rawer 191¥ 

‘ € i I 

MILK ane MEAT CRITICALLY NEEDED by all Allied 
N i i he war. Your greatest opportunity to 
4 percent milk and greatest 


help ne Tilk e Shorthor 











ape ‘ 1€ . « 11 milk "breeds. Milking Shorthorns 
nde er e fi conditions. Get the facts—Free. 
Or, read fill st Journal, trial subscription six 
ths one ye 1.00. Milkin Shorthorn Society, 

Dey K-4A, 7 Dexter Chicago, Ill 
BUY SHROPSHIRES tw -purpose and twin-producing 
ej I r sed in combined meat and wool produc- 
t Bot products of high quality. poral type, 
iy ood razers Lambs grow and _ fatten readily. 
“i e for reeder lists, free Sydebok Americ an Shrop- 


Re A Box 10 ayette, Indi 


ABORTION VACCINE! Calfhood vaccination. 





Government 
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=ePULLETSP 


2 FOUR- 
WEEK-OLDS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


HYBRIDS NO. 103 


WHITE 
ROMANS 


Also Lamonicas 
for white eggs 





Summer Delivery 
on alimite 
number of 
NEW HAMP 
WHITES and 
WHITE ROCKS 
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. 
Cheaper than you can raise them 
Range Size Pullets (fully feathered and need no 
further brooding) save feed and labor. Easier to 
raise and only 2% to 3% months from laying. 
Also 4 week old and 3 week old 
Pullets. Breeds offered are listed on 
left. Demand expected to be greater 
than our supply so write for pictures 
and book, “The Inside Story on 
Started Pullets” sent free—Get low 
prices. 30c up. Also started males 
for Caponizing 15¢c up (4 wk. old) 25c 
up (Range Size) Day Ojd Pullets 19¢ 
up. Unsexed baby chicks 7c up. 


BROSEMER’S 
FIREE ‘new Book 


“$1400 A YEAR from Only 350 HENS” 


written by national authority, Lao J. Brosemer. Many pages of pictures, feeding 
formulas and methods that save work, equipment and fe ved Cuts chick losses. Tells 
how poultry raisers can make ‘‘$1400 A Year from only 350 hens” ($2800 from 700 










(Above) WHITE ROMAN 
PULLET, ready for range. 
fully feathered. 

(Lett) 4 WEEK OLD PUL- 
LET, the age favored by 
many 


hens). Just to help with the war effort 
we will send this book FREE if you ask 
’ for it and enclose this ad when writing 
Send to 
PR Ui CKER Ss Dept. 869, Delphos, Ohio, Dept. 469, 


Jim Moore, Mgr. — 
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BREEDING FARMS 


Che way our boys are dropping “‘egas”’ is giving Adolph a pain. 
The way you folks at home are getting ready to produce the 


Ottumwa, lowa or Dept. 369, Beth- 
any, Mo. 


You'll Really 
SEE SOMETHING 


WHEN 


SEYMOUR CHICKS 


CT} alice adaelelilediely, 


SEYMOUR Quality 
Is PROVED Quality 


Vear after year our customers 
come back for more Seym ur 
Chicks —all the leading breeds 
—hbecause they have learned 
that they can depend on the 
vigor and productivity of our 
chicks. There's the best proof 
of quality we can offer. Get 
the full story of Seymour prof- 
Write today for Free 
Catalog. 










- 
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food to keep those boys going is worrying him, too. Yes, we're 

producing Food for Freedom, but more is needed. We must plan 

to raise better flocks that will produce more and still more. 

Get the FACTS—See Why 1,500,000 
SEYMOUR CHICKS Are Sold Every Year 
There's only one reason why we can sell so many chicks year after 
year. They must be good—must be real producers. And because 
we do sell so many, we can offer these quality chicks at very reason- 
able prices. 
DON’T DELAY—Write for FREE Catalog Now! 
Let us shew you nF Bovmonr chicks are money-makers. See how our 
flecks are selected—-bieodtested and improved. See how thousands of ing 
customers make a a with them 
Write for our FREE Catalog Today. 


SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box Qj Seymour, Ind. 








Free literatur 
Cit Vaccine Company, Dep artment 10, Stock- 
re K Cit Me Dr, Oesternaus, Owner 
FREE Sati of \ uable Stock books and magazines 
Cattle Horses Poultry Fur, et« 
ler Publications, Stockyards, Chicago 
map _ GOAT JOURNAL. I Dept. 307, € umb Mo.— 


1 ammed with helpful information, $1 
ri ory 5S-month subscription < 
o. | = pS «pm WHITE BOARS. Bred sows, Gilts. Pigs 
s Vaccinated. Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 
LEADING | ervesyocn MAGAZINE. Serves 
Sila rial, & months 50c 

I s Gaze tte Dept F- Spencer, Indiana. 
FAMOUS O.!.C. HOGS. Write for circular and arees pub- 
l itior oO. ¢ Vern Secy., Goshen, Indiana 
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AMERICA’ Ss 











FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


MAMMOTH rd yn eg ena Su entes Guaranteed 

*klet, Prices, Samples, 25c. 
ion Rabbit Journal, 50c (Re- 
mM. we 





ied) Behrens, Orat 

RAISE vlna ah PROFITABLE Angora Rabbits Wool brings 

I P ty larkets. Send sc for ~~ a 
White's Be averton, Mic 





ucti r Pr 

SMALL | Dae MAGAZINE—America’s leading mavazine 
ted t me rcial and fancy rabbit industry Intro- 
ry ear On mple 1 10¢ _Dept B, Lamoni, Iowa 


pple CHIN Bape (CHINCHILLAS. King of Rabbits. War 
ligher profits. Small investment. 
1 Colony, R-8S. Sellersville, Pa. 











Top cash 











WOOL, Raw Furs, Rabbit. skins wanted 
s ent ted non ublished 1906 
tone I , Dept. FJ, Lancaster, Penna. 
TURKEYS 
KNOLL'S"’ =e: ee ae Bronze, White Hollands, 
i Bourtx y Poults. From famous stock. 
hern range-r xeclusive turkey hatchery. Get 
ier and special Ss with discounts. 

K ll’'s Turkey t 6-J. Holland, Michigan. 
RAISE TURKEYS h n way. Make up to $3000.00 
early in your own ba yard. Write for free informa- 

telling ow National Turkey Institute, 
A «cx 





aie wi yg nN “BRONZE TURKEYS and genuine New 
I ire, Barred Rock and Giant Chicks. Write to: 
Middlecreek Hatchery, Middlecreek, Pa. 


RAY-ZEM Helps reduce turkey losses. Trial size $1.00. 
€ s s ply for 50 Poults $2.50. Booklet Free. 
Hudson, Wis 








EDUCATIONAL 


Siehthe” een a cowness and self-instruction books, 
Rented. Exchanged. Al Subjects. 








larz ane Cash paid for used courses. Com- 

and 84-page podnonn ated bg x5 3 catalog free. 

Cc 00 St an, Der F-232, Chicago 
profitable occupation 


ee AN “AUCTIONEER. A = sant 
i fc free catalog and how to receive Home Study 


‘Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 





MAKE ve To $25- $35 x. WEEK as a trained practical 
? tjooklet fre 





‘ ica & ot Wareine » Dept. F- “4, Chicago 
PUPPIES, a pplies, what do you need? Books, col- 
cored pictures, descriptions 108 3 


recognized Li eds 35e. 

Royal Kennels, Cha Y 
PUREBRED, ~<a SHEPHERD “PUPPIES. 

F Color, e, and sex, and price 


Ag 
c) anute Kennels, “Chanute, Kansas, 





WANTED, _ 






OKEE L. RICE 
World’s largest pro- 
ducer of started pullets 
~—23 years specializing 
hite Leghorns. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Tells all about new de- 
velopments in Amer- 
ica’s most profitable 
egg laying breed. 











: C E S White Leghorn Pullets 
GET RICE CHICKS-MAKE BIG PROFITS-Save Time & Labor 
Whether you want day-old or 4-week-old White Leghorn Pullets 
be sure you get chicks with years of breeding for livability, dis- 
ease resistance and high egg production back of them. ice’s 
White Leghorns are famous profit makers under ordinary farm 
conditions. 23 years experience. Thousands of satisfied customers. 


WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 


Last year we produced over 10 million. We know how to do it in volume and 
still maintain high quality. Get your White Leghorns from Rice this year and 


cash in on the high egg paces. 4 mag oneness Se i RICE’S 
has the production to meet delivery dates. Hatches o aily. 
BROILE =e s 


Get lete inf ti NOW. 
Write Today nlm ‘t wee 7 woeke to pro- $395 00 
r. One. 8. 


duce a 4-week-old pullet. Don’t wait! Thousands were disap- 
ur order for 
beg so Met We 
















pointed last year. Send name and address on postcard today. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM Box 110, SEDALIA, MO. 


















RAISE HELM’S 200-332 EGG ROP Sired Chicks. 

Real money makers. FOUR WORLD RECORDS, 

U. S. Egg Laying Contests. J ! 

Leghorn—455 eggs; 495.95 points, Vineland, N. J. Contest 

est R. I 

horns, Illinois Contest, 1942. Leading breeds. Sexed Chicks. 
CA 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, | H. C. Helm, Box 26, Metrepetis, mM. 







onab 
—e Chick 
Prices 









Highest 2-year old Br. 







igh- 
. Reds, Bar. Rocks, White Rocks, honor roll White Leg- 







ATALOG FREE. 





















proved. We ship on date 
Our 24th Season. Brown, 
horns; Buff, Barred, 
Wyandottes; Reds; Hybr 
Orpingtons Pullets-Coc 
Breed. Satisfied custome 
state. Get our low prices. 





STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U 


STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, LENA, ILLINOIS 


. S. ap- 
$s promised. 


White Leg- 


RUSK'S CHICKS € BULLETS 


2 or 3 weeks or day-oldpullets and sexed day- 
old males and chicks not sexed, leading 





Ww —_ pn = / breeds. Also Buff Minorcas, White sruante. 
i 8 on ants 4 All produced by Rusk’s Famous 7-Point 
erels — ~ Breeding Program. 20th Conse< tive Year 
rs in every - Bloodtesting. Write for FREE CATALOG 


and price list. 


RUSK FARM, Box 1020-E, WINDSOR, MISSOURE 

















92 





Gel Move EGGS fot Uncle Sam 
Pra iii me ila 4 


Capacity we have bred in 









ROYAL W. BOOTH ©oDtests. 


in all U. 8. Contests 
on our own farm 

LEGHORNS REOS ‘ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-ORPS* ASSTD 


BE 
T « hed 77) ae 90 


R100 ue 


1100 Booth layers 


SEXED or 
STARTED 
PULLETS MALES 


‘192° * 7 


PER 100 UP Natural Colors 


and MORE PROFIT fr YOU! 7 Ga 


Now more than ever you can profit from the egg laying 
to Booth chicks. For 22 years we 
have maintained a large trap-nest breeding farm to im- 
Prove the laying qualities of our 
won over 1500 Trophies and Awards at National Laying 
highest average produc- 
tion of any breeder of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks 
: All these hens were raised 
Thousands of their sisters and 
daughters are used to produce our chicks 


$2500°° PER YEAR 


INCOME FROM EGGS ALONE 
**In the year ending 
meme Fsold $2507.38 worth of exe 
I have been a steady cus- 


For 1942 we had the 


tomer since my first ) 
Cannot say enough for Booth chicks 
A 


GET OUR NEW 4 COLOR FREE CATALOG 
before you order chicks 
graphs of our Farm 


Discounts on Advance 


PUY ss mo OY Lee 05-E ee ee) Ae 


FARM JOURNAL 


344 “ws 









flocks. Our birds have 























Oct. 31st my wife and 
rs alone from 





order 7 years ago. I 
W. Caylor, Tex. 


Shows many photo- 
and Breeding Pens in a 













Prders | winners OVER 
iSOO NATIONAL EGG 


CONTEST AWARDS 








WH. LEG. 
3 to 4 WKS. 


hand-picked beauties 





at Once! 


LOW SUMMER 
- CHICK PRICES 


Big, strong fluffy chicks. Guaranteed 
complete satisfaction, From flocks 
culled, blood-tested under supervi- 
sion of A.P.A. inspectors. We pay 
all postage if you send cash in full 
with order; if we ship C.O.D., you , 
Send order today-with cash in full— 








y postage. 
on money. Prices subject to change without 
notice. Straight 


Hatch Cockerels Pullets 


..., 11.90 3.90 18.90 
Garret Weemdettesr Sc; neds.. 11.90 11.90 13.90 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 12.40 5.90 19.40 


Black, White & Buff Minorcas.. 

New Hampshire Reds; White & 

Black Giants, Silver Laced Wy- 12 90 13.90 14.90 

andottes, Buff Orpingtons.... .. e 

SG HNNEE 6 6 occscsccordewresseesvecceuss ..- $9.90 

All Heavies, Mixed, No Sex Guarantee...... 8.90 

Any Breeds, Mixed, No Sex Guarantee......... 5.90 
A Grade 3c higher—10 free with >. 100; AAA Grade 

oe Pe ts o> free with ea. 100. dd ic per chick 


when ordering less than 100. 100% alive guarantee. 
90% sex guarantee. 


Scott Hayes CHICKS sicmines, w 


Mail order to city nearest you. Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Grade Chicks 
White Leghorns...... 














ome 
BRED FROM OUR WINNERS OF 

Nat'l Egg Contest Championships 
Our 4 color FREE Catalog tells how 
our 30 year old breeding program IN- 
SURES our Chicks producing GREATER PROFITS, 
For 16 years our horns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes have been winning Laying Cham- 
pionships, including 1942’s World Cham- 
pion White Rock Hen, Over 2000 Pedi- 
greed Males fromour Champion Layers 
in 1943 Matings. Write today. A post- 
card will do. Compare our Bloodtested, 
Approved Breeding. Special Discounts. 


Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 505-E Sedalia, Mo. 


SECRETARY WICKARD SAYS: 
‘“‘More Eggs and More Poultry Meat!” 


| may y this demand. Raise"Calhoun’schicks Assorted 

apply egg and meat profits! All leading Cockerels 
oth -making varietie Sexed; Straight 
Run; Started Chic v Three top- notch mat- 
ings, sneeins yrade headed by 
U.S. R.O.P. cockereis. FREE CATALOG 


and price list. 
CALHOUN POULTRY FARM AND 


HATCHERY, Box F-5, MONTROSE, MO. 


























STARTED PULLETS 


Get BUSH’S AAA Started Pullets from ann oe 
lay matings. Save feed, money 
weeks loss. Bush's well feathered Started Pullets are 
a real bargain! W e 
thousands weekly. FREE CATALOG on 26 breeds day-old 
chicks. Surplus Cockerels $3.95. Hurry 


= Sréc; BUSH HATCHERY 114-E Clinton, Mo. 





nesting, pedigreeing. CATALOG FREE. 





time, danger of first few 
brood and ship 


get our price list. 





iz) 


DA? |: 


BOOK WILL 
HELP You! 








WRITE Today! 


Get your copy of this Free book, written to help 
you produce more meat and eggs under wartime 
conditions. It’s yours Free—under no obligation. 

Also Get FREE Catalog—Describes 

SALEM “Champlonship”’ WHITE 

ROCKS — other leading Breeds. 
Send a postal card today for FREE book—also 
Salem Catalog. Describes 9 years of breeding with 
pedigreed and ROP Males to make SALEM White 
Rocks outstanding producers of meat and eggs. Also 
describes “Championship” bloodlines used to ime 
prove other leading profit-making breeds. Sexed or 
nonsexed chicks at reasonable prices. Get full facts 
right away. Write 


SUT de Be 















and FARMER’S WIFE @ MAY 





SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 





QUALITY OPEN FIELD GROWN PLANTS. Tx natos s, 
tg arglobe, Stone. Pritchard Baltimore. 100— 

85c bo—s$1. 60; 1000, $2.50; 5000 up, ce 2.00 pie 
thous and. Cabbage—Golden Acre, Dutch. Cope nhagen, 
Round Dutch, Wakefield, 100—65c, 300—8I. 50, 1000 
up $1.75. Head " C , Beets, Sweet Pepper, 

Pl ant, Hot Pe > Spar and Be peeuce Onions, 
200—$ 1 00; $1 up $2.56 All orders 





> 
given personal atten tion, properly mossed packed. 
L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 





PLANT ASSORTMENT _—: 200 Certified Frostproof Cabbage, 
200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Peppers, 25 Eggpla ° 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, All $1.50 Postpaid. eae 
Collect $1.75 per 1000, Moss-packed. Prompt Shipment. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Jacksonville Plant Co., 








Jacksonville, Texas. 





GERANIUMS—2 Dozen Plant S postpaid $1.25. These are 
strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
for planting in the yard or £ jen. Plants are ready for 
delivery April 15th to June ° Any color or mixed, 
(Try a_box of these and you will want them every 
year.) Buckley Geranium Co., » SP ringfie Id, Illinois. 


SEND NO MONEY. | 


Cabbage, Onions, 
























Postms in. Certified Frostproof 
*epper, Sweet Potatoes. A 














V ariety Moss 2ack Mixed as Wanted. 300—$ 1.00; 
500 s ? 700. Pos) RF 5000—$7.50 
Transp! anted Cabb: ‘ te ymatoes, Pepper, 100—$1.00; 
500—83.50: 1000. $6.00, _Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas, 
PREPAID BARGAINS, 25 Ma stodon everbearing straw- 
berry. and 25 Senator Dunlap for 00. (50. of “h 
$1.85 (75 of each 100_ of eac 75). 





3 *h $2 
of each Sé€ >) (1000 ach $18.00). Order 
Fresh dug. Cash with order. 
Cc. 0 dD 





‘ec 
Phone or wire orders 


South Mic! 
SEND NO MONEY. PAY ON DELIVERY. Cor 
Frostproof-Cabhag 
Mixed + wanted 
1000, s 75 
mato, seopee. 100, 





an Nursery, 106, New Buffalo, Michigan. 























Raia, 
tified plants. 
romato, ST on: Any a 
5 SI £00 









32 oO 0; 500 $3 90. 
ant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 


SEND NO Pat steer PAY ON ARRIVAL— 
’ A , - 








‘ertified plants, 




















Frostproof abbage Onions Tromat per plant, 
« auli hower. Broccoli, Sweet Pot: » 200, 7 500, 
$1.25: 700, $1.50; 1,000 $1.75 leading varietie 8, 
mixed any way wanted moss-packed, 

wD exas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas. 
ROSE BUSHES—10 for $1—2 -old fieldgrown, ver- 
bloomin varieties. State din neal i Want armipads of 
cut flowers? Order No reds, 2 pinks, yellows, 2 
whites, 2 two-tones Se $1 bill Today to 

rytex Rose Nurseries, Tyler, Texas. 
BE WEEKS EARLIER with our ming size tomato 
plants. Thousands of satisfied customers. Rutgers, Mar- 
rlot Pritchard Valiant, Bonnys Best, Stone. 100— 
500—32 1000—834. 00. Order Early. 






Turner County Plant Farm, 
CERTIFIED FIELD GROWN | PLANTS. < 


















tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, broccoli, 200. 

$1.00 700—3 1.25; 5000—$7.50 Tr plant 1( 

$1.00; 1000—$4.50. Moss packed. Prompt @higrntnte. Pay 

Postman Star Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 

CERTIFIED PLANTS, — POSTMAN—Frostproof c abbage, 

onions, tomatoes, oPepre € rplant, c auliflower, broccoli, 

oo, 75 c 500, $1.25; 700, $1 50: 
"Mending x varieties, mixed “any way Wanted, 
d. East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Te exas 

To \TO P PLANTS: Millions. stoc field g wn. nh. Marglobes. 

As rat Break-O-da $1.50 Thousand. "Scots mossed, 

fresh delivery. Satisfacti i. 





guarant 
Stokes Pla nt ¢ 





— as e hk C. Fitzgerald, ya 
9- inarlag +g PLANTS ONLY 30c (coin) — post-paid. 
Strong, ield grown, blooming size. Selected varieties 
inc luding Deiphiniums, Daisies, Dianthus, Lychnis Sat- 
isf: etion guarantee Novotny Gardens, Osage, low; 


HARDY —RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED $16.90 








Grimm 


$19.80; Sweet Clover $5.90 per 60. Ib. bushel; Brome 
Grass $15.90 bunared, track Concordia. Return seed if 
not satished. Geo. Bowman, Box 613, Concordia, Kansas. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Dunlap, Premier, Blakemore, 
200-31.00; 500-$2.25. Gem, oo everbearing, 200- 
$1.75. 36 Mammoth Rhubarb, 

Iowa Nu series, Parmtasion, Towa. 
















EARLY MARKET Qu N. Earliest watermelon grown, 
Ripens 60 days from planting. Quick, cash crop. Package 
seed, 25c; acre bag, $ 

wa! Thornton, Seedman, Jesup, Ga. 


CANADIAN CROWN and Proso Millets yield to 
‘ ar. 

















rg 
5 bushels best poultry feed per acre. Circ u 
Hi “pp ee Farms, Windsor. N. Dak. 

PINK TONED iris, ; five variet including Beautiful D y 
Dream, thirty cents. Plants labe and postpaid Iris News 

ee. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, _N. ¥. 
MILLIONS CERTIFIED Improved Red, Pink  Portoricans 
Potatoes, 1000—31.60. Tomatoes, Sweet and Hot peppers 

'yty, Gi 




















$1.30. Cabbage 8O0c. Danie l's, 
HEMEROCALLIS 





named varieties including Hyperion, 
Postpaid $1.00, List free. 


Mikado. Labeled 
I 4215 Urbandale, Des Moines, Iowa. 


i. A. Zager er 


PHOTO FINISHING 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c ecach—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double size 
prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 5c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service. Sna shot Finishers, “Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn, 
d iress pac ye to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS—SAVE SOc—For 60 days 
only! Clip this ad, send with your ot ae ne only $1 
for Splendid 8x10 Colored Enlargement, ory Mounted. 
Roll developed and 8 Never- Fade faytcne” Prints or 2 
Prints of each good negative, : 

Ra} Photo Service Dept. 

















5-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 








FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eig exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print of 
each negative. Genuine na ationally znown Moentone Enamel 
finish. Superior quality since 18: 

Moen Photo Service, 433 _Moen : Bide, LaCrosse, Wis. 




















FOR MORE EGGS 


Hayes Bros. high production 
pullets in great demand, and 
our large hatchery able to sat- 
isfy that demand. 20 varieties, sexed orgnon- 
sexed. Because of the meat situation, cock- 
erels also in demand. 100% alive arrival 
guaranteed. 45,000 hatched daily. Fair deal- 
ing. Prompt service. Low prices. SPECIAL: 
Heavy assorted sexed, our choice, $6.95 per 
100. Soutpaid. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
164 Hayes Building Decatur, Illinois 














YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure rolls or 
5c (Trial Offer). Quic , 

Villard Studios, Box 35361 


cd. 

16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 tiful Holly- 

wood Ceeeteets, free Leathertone frame and photo 

wallet only 25 Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept A-532, Des Moines, Iowa. 








~; dpe ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL ttn og Rid its 
zloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c¢ ore 
colored —_ argement. 

_____—Camera-Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh, _Wisconsin. 


EVERY | SeTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: Sparkling deckle- 
edge Enlargements and roll developed %¢ coin; 116 size 
or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c. 

Enlarge Phota, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 
Two SETS oO OF ““DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every roll 
finished—2 fery finest quality. Deckledge reprints 2c 
each. raw Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
your CHOICE—16 sparkling prints; or 8 over-size prints 
(deckle-edge desired); or 8 prints and two beautiful 
‘Lifetime’ enlargements. Only De 

Jept. 180, May’s 's Photo, LaCrosse, Wis. 









































ss from 
a 
LAYERS 
‘ontests, 5 : 1937 


rs tre 
thru Sept. 1942 combined — More First Place Awards 
for Hen & Pen by Breed, Winner Tribune Livability Award. 
PULLETS, day-old and 2-3 wks. old. 

SEXE Males, too. Prompt Shipments, many 
STARTED popular varieties. 29 yrs. breeding 
PULLETS program, including bloodtesting, trap- 















LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm 126 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Mo. 


63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. Pan- 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
Miniatures. enlarged. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 
FREE! Best ansDent on attractive Photo Button with 16 
prints each roll, 25c. Doarisiful novelty premiums 
rene Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


T BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25c. 
be Besa years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 

Lens Photos, Dept. X3, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 38 Brilliant Fadeproof, Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight service, 

Young Photo Service, 4: 31- C, Albany, i A 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Three enlargements, 16 prints, ase 
Reprints 3c each. 50 reprints, 75c. 100 reprints, $1. 

’s Photo, Louisville, Ky 

BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture on poll 
25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 
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prints. 
0 days 
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FARM 


censed VE 


Lifetime Protectio Aqains 
@TRACHEITIS & FOWL POX > 
Safeguard your investment and profits. Easy, 
e quick vaccination costs less than one egg per 
bird. No physical setback. Full instructions 
furnished. Write for free book on poultry diseases. 
‘Wens Poultry L Laboratories, Dept. V-£8, Vineland, N. J. 

























Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
95 30 in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
wat Freight paid Sathana Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept A 58 Atlanta,Ge, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Be apie TOS aeee oe te OPERATORS 
d “t 





Be ben 





for dairy prod ivestoc 
Ww Id vy demar 1 n years after 
F € grain hages, mixes 





! an " 1 
s richt in bar rds, Oper- 
50.00, $100.00 weekly, 








s re r € $75.00, 
. < " 
rr ) 14233 12th, Stre ate Tllinois 

FREE TO. ,NOxsS ; OWNERS. Save money Wr for Free 
< horse goods for quick “delivery at 
4 u and ship o approval n 
yes sands of satisfied customers. 
< address today for Free bulletin. 
wi > West North 





Box F-20, 112 





FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC or Battery operated 
F« ‘ ila e repair all makes, ; 

ati al 5 Fence Company, 910 Van- 
( Illinois 


BEAUTIFUL “PEACE” 





APRONS, patented, not! 











Handmad juilts. Quilting done, 
i 2 $11.50. Fruits, ve es, 
I ‘ I r hatcl Stock Circular, Vera Ful- 
R-1 < olis 
NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write ideas in papers, 
did opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 


fie d. Rus! posteard for Free 
‘ fort Wr s Service, I F-138, St. Louis 
G OLD $35 oo OUNCE id teeth, dian 

re ive + y retur i mat S 


Details. 
Mo 





















ranteed Free infc Weisber 

t r r 1500-H “He inepir Minne 

How To “BREAK 1 AND > TRAIN HORSES” - 00K v 

farm i ma should have It is free no obliga- 

t ir School of Horsemanship, Dept. 

Ple 

TOBACCO. aranteed finest, long, red leaf 

che r ng, 10 pounds $2 00: ‘20 pounds 

= 80 Morr Farms, Mayfield, Kentucky 

¥ Jeli a a Ei 100 mechanical movements, 
f 1 selling 


tic « advises on patenting, 
Frank I! ~ st. 1 Tribune Bldgv., New York 
INVENTORS —HAVE You a sound, practical invention for 
i or unpatented? If so, write Chartered I 1Sti- 
Washington, 
Cost, Reasonable terms Book 
Registered Patent Attor- 
« 





Ameri: Inventors, Dept 
PATENTS SECURED. 
i advice freé i 














BOOK r 300 Household Hints 25c rm stpaid 
i Fr ir Own Personal Horoscope, 
ce, 3704 N. Leavitt Street, 


BUY TRACTOR PARTS NOW! LARGE STOCK. New or 























ree 52 page catalog 
Ir s {Ths ool Z CO., alesburg, Illinois 
1943 TRACTOR PARTS CATALOGUE. Write for big, free 
copy i sav Satists a Fe uaranteed. 

Ce ractor W recki 3, Boone, Ia. 
MOTORS, Welder Generators, Fencers and Other Elec 
t r Priority ur "essary for Farmers. Write 

R LeJay Bu ‘ld Minneapolis, Minn 








NON AcID ciD STORAGE BATTERIES, for Power, 
Generating Plants, motors, ¢e te. Free inter- 
re Smith Co Croton y 


EDISON 
t. Re 





TRACTOR PARTS. New and used. All makes, tremendous 





for Free 1943 Catalog 
Bur t Tractor Wrecking Co., Burlington Iowa. 
FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel your 
build Se for det 
Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Jowa 





AGENTS WANTED 

















WOMAN WANTED for 800 fs amily Rawleigh Route. Over 
we household ‘farm products sold for. 53 
N experience needec we help you start Good 
I i knowle dy e housewives’ needs helpful, 

‘ I ‘ I , sold _year. 

“ te |} Co., "De Freeport, Ill 

SELL 50 FOR st -00 r Stationery with 
Odd Cards 2t2c 





fre 
ic assortments 35c 


Ter. 

ton, Mass 
Hosiery, Under- 
rms, etc. 





BIG MONEY 
I 


WANTED: 


I I I 





uKo"’ ‘ tens « Sort Wi ate r Saves 
ri B r fit. Sample Fre« 
I 5007-F Irv P. rk, ¢ Chicago 
RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to «¢ lo on f 
} a week epers¢ ce u ece 
Wr ng ( . v. Dept 9, Freeport, I 
RUSINESS BOOMING! M« r listribute our 
r r t T r ir $25 to $100 
( e Brot r ( va, Ne rk 








FARMS 


—~ ~~ 
GOOD FURNISHED HOME—Attractive 6-ro 
Pr 1 i x30, fe e, 

’ I < 

all 

39 





opy 


New Y« 





Vashington, Minnes« a, 
Dakota Daves dable crop favorable 
te Wr for literature, lists de scribing typical 
f s f h state 
Iw H ‘ Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 





THE HIGHLANDS oF SS ei ts LOUISIANA. Good 
Sell to White race only. 
r de r out ‘obligation. 
Bell Farm I i Corporation, 8 R. 





A. Long Build- 


FARM LAND— STOCK RANCHES FOR R SALE i in Minnesota, 
Dak Mo Vashington, Oregon. For details 


e I B. I > 5, 528, Great Northern Railway, 

Paul, M eee aS es 
SOVERN MENT LAND—$1.00 acre up. Information all 
t t a Service Bureau, 1037-F Majestic 











Buildi a . ar 
WANT TO HEAR fr owner of property for sale or trade. 
Det 

Re res at lesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 








40 ACRES—Near White River; unimproved poultry land; 
$19 $5 dow $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Hubbard 6 Grossman Blidg., Kansas City, “an. 


JOURNAL and FARMER’S 





WIFE 






-— 










We Ship C. 0. D. 
If you prefer, wire 
us your order and 
we will ship C.O.D. 
for entire amount. 
Rush Order Today 











RICE LEGHORN FARMS BoxG 


THE 
FAT 
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RICES SPECIALIZED 

BROILER CHICKS 

SHORTAGE CASH IN On Big 
Starting RICE’S SPECIALIZED BROILERS Now! 


You can make this your biggest poultry year if you act quick! 







Demand and High Prices By 


Our Government has practically guaranteed you a profit on both eggs and poultry 
meat. Make your.equipment do doubleduty. Start Broilers Now. They will be ready 
to market in 8 to 10 weeks. Use the profits to buy day old or 4 week old White Leg- 
horn pullets. I can promise you immediate delivery if you order at once. 


Hatches off daily. 


Last year over 10 million chicks. 


RICE’S SPECIALIZED for QUICK 
BROILER CHICKS 





delivery... 


PER 
BIG, HEALTHY, FAST GROWING CHICKS BRED ESPE- 100 
CIALLY FOR TENDER, JUICY MEAT. F.0.B. 


ORDER DIRECT from THIS AD Order as many of these fine 





chicks as you have room for, 


They will finish to 2 lbs. in 8 to 10 weeks at low feed cost. Enclose check or money 
order in full, together with yourname, address and nearest express office. But act quick! 
if you want broilers this season you must order Now! Orders acknowledged day received. 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI 








iTS 


FR 


aor 






















=~ 






Mrs. Hinkle 


“strain-blended”™ 
hardihood and 
money-saving prices on all popular breeds, sexed and straight 
run. Both books sent without obligation. 


GREENSBURG HATCHERY 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


health, 


BOX 8 


Just off the press. 


needs. 


greater egg production. Also, 


Write. 


Full of vital TIMELY 
information on how to manage your flock 
under today's conditions. No poultry raiser 
should be without the help it gives. Shows 
how to guard health, cut feed costs 
gives specific proven methods for increasing 
the production of your flock to meet wartime 
Contains no advertising. Furnished 
free as our contribution to the Food for 
Freedom program. Get your copy Now! 


HINKLE sic.cco CHICKS 
- BLENDED 


Get my big catalog explaining our unique . 
breeding that insures extra 


TELLS How 
EL 4 3 GREA 
pURING WAR Tim 


na 


POULTRY 















and 













low 











Merle 
Rumbley says: 
Better profits 
this yearin 
poultry meat, 
too. 





ay Get Lots of Them 





Get better Production—make 
pe mouse with Carney's 
noted for! | 
qrowebeninen ivability—fast 
duction. All ltead- 
ing breeds. 


ney’s 
sexed or nonsexed chi cks. 
They're Free. Write Today 


CARNEY HATCHERY 
Box 14, Shelbyville, Ind. 


with 








pro- 
























greatest demand? That’ 
nial became WORLD'S 


CHICK PRODUCER! Compare the 
value! Leading breeds. Sexed orstraight 
Hatches daily. 
for FREE CHICK ALMANAC, 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


run. Hybrids. 


Pleasant Hill, Mo.; 
Ala.; Shenandoah, 


MORE FOLKS RAISE 
COLONIAL Chicks for Profit 
THAN ANY OTHER KIND 


Who nee, the 
LAYE 
TheP Ric ES? 
The SERV- 

ICE? Isn't it PULLET. 

the firm whose 

chicks are in 3g. Per 


owa; Marion, Oh 
Kans.; Sweetwater, Texas. 








tS? 





100 


s why Colo- 


LARGEST HATCHES 
DAILY 

Write Chick Almanac 
FREE 


Florence, Colo.; Cullman, 
io; Wichita, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


OO OO OO 
CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a year is 
1 


guaranteed to kill and k 
ticks. 
mark. F 


Avenarius 
when 





Carbolineum Company, Dept 


eep out mites, blue bugs, fo 
Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
writing include dealer's name. 
ilwaukee, Wis 











RAISE ig pare It's. profitable. 


need them. 


gleside Avenue, 


Army, Navy, ssoaptsate 
available, Will teach you. It’ 
Simplex Electric Caponizer, 








Chicago, Illinois 







It tells 
HOW 
to make 
MORE MONEY with 


DAVIS LEGHORNS 









Now, when more eggs are needed, when time 


and labor are short, Davis big sturdy Leg 
horns are ready to show you the production 
that counts. Frequent importations from 
Tom Barron (as late as 1939) have helped to 
build the very quality you need now. 


DAVIS HEAVY BREEDS wil! open the way 
to fine broiler and meat profits, too, 
Davis low prices save you money. 


WRITE for FREE BOOK. A postcard will 
bring it. Send Today. 


while 








Route 17 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM fomsey, indiono 
GOLDEN Rute CHICKS 


HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 


ORDER CHICKS NOW 


Ti you'll get a real start with superior 
quality Golden af fe chicks Guaranteed 100% live de 
ivery, 98% livatMfity. Official Ohio U. 8. Pullorum tested 
Sexed chicks. Pedigreed cockerels heading many flocks 
Time payment plan 


GETTHIS FREE CATALOG 


Beautiful 28 describes and 


By orderir 











illustrates our . Don't buy 
any chicks until you ve geen, this book! Mall 





post card or writ« our free sev’ today 
OLDEN RuLe HATCHE ry 
Box 10 Bucyrus, Ohio 
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Take care of 


FRESH 
SWELLINGS 


Keep horse at work 


@®When used as 
soon as swelling 
is noticed, often 
Absorbine lets 
you keep horse at 
work. Absorbine, 
a time-tested 
remedy, brings 
fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds 
the blood flow to 
the swelling to 
help carry off the 
congestion. Often it relieves lameness 
and swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a‘‘cure-all’’ but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. It won’t blister or remove hair. 
Used by many leading veterinaries for over 
50 years. Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will prove 
its value many times! At all druggists. 

W. F. Young. Inc. Springfield, Mass 






















Tree 








Cost U. S. Government $85.00 


Here's a bargain in a HORSE-DRAWN, 
strongly built FARM CART, U. S. Army 
Surplus, manufactured by the International 
Harvester Co. CARTS NEVER USED. Ou: 
Bin only $24.50 F.O.B. Rock Island, IIl 
shipping weight crated (knocked-down) 550 

. Net weight 475 Ibs. Shipped in original 
ees Takes 3rd class freight rate. Chassis: 50 
in. by 39 in Wheels, 38 in. high—16 spokes 
selected hard-wood, reinforced with rivets. Iron 
tires, 2 in. wide, % in. thick. Steel axle: 52 in 
long, 1% in. square Single Tree. Castings all 
malleable. Full sized shafts that fold back. Shafts 
removable; towing bar connection furnished for 
use as trailer. Here is your chance to get a brand 
new Farm Cart for less than it costs to build the 
wheels. Guaranteed as represented. We*have 
been selling Government Vehicles through this 
medium for the past 25 years with entire satisfac- 
tion to our buyers. Supply limited. Send check or 
money-order Order Today. Special price in 
carload lots 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC TOOL Co. 

Dept. FJ-5 1915 S. State St. Chicago, Il}. 


PR. RL ee 
CORNS GO FAST 
Doctor’s 4-Way Relief Acts INSTANTLY 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 








pads instantly st in fiying 
gormentingshoe 1. Sends po yes corns 
Frictions lift pain- | 2, Quickly remo 
ul pressure; kee sore toes 
you foot-happ A 3. Prevents corns, 
st but @ eles 4. Eases tight shoes 





At Drug, Shoe, 
Department Stores. 





FARM JOURNAL 


and FARMER’S WIFE @ MAY 





PASSED BY THE 


NON-SENSOR 








Hitch in the Hitech—B1L! thought you 
expected to get married on your last fur- 
lough.” 

Wi So I did, and I almost made it— 
| two of us were willing, me and the minister.” 
Money-Saving —CLERK—“Yes, our rooms 
ire three dollars up to five.” 

TRAVELI “Fine! I'll be leaving at 4.30.” 
Unexpected Ending—Jim—“Yep, the en- 
gagement’s off—she won’t marry me.” 





Joe—‘Why’s that? Didn’t you tell her about 
your rich uncle?” 
Jim—‘“I sure did—now she’s my aunt.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


Van rls are getting me n’s wages these 
days, but then they always have, one way 
or another 

The Perkins girl is not very happy; she 


found a man she thought was just what the 
doctor ordered, but she finds out he’s just 
a pill. 

My cousin Jake is a numismatist, which I 


understand means he gets together with the 


others and talks over old dimes. 


Checkers or anything else is a childish 
game if your wife beats you playing it. 
is never justified, but 
“That's none of your 


Mavbe telling a lie 
] hate to keep saying 


busine ss.” 


They call them dumb animals because they 


don’t exercise violently in a vain effort to 


cure old age. 


It is not hard to keep from being annoyed 
by a howling dog if you own it. 


You can keep a woman guessing if you 
put your mind to it, but you can’t keep her 
right 


usually guessing 


from 




















“IT had to borrow three cups of sugar, 
four lemons and six eggs before I could 
get a look at her new kitchen linoleum.” 


Sweet Charity—ALBert—“‘How did _ that 
crook and ex-thief get that soft political 
job?” 


FitpeErt—*“He made a big contribution to the 
campaign, and they forgave his past because 
of his present.” 


Much for Litth—Percy—‘“Well, I hope we 
see a good fight for our $2 admission.” 
Fiace—“Boy, if it’s excitement you want, a 


marriage license only costs $2.” 





Force of Habit—Mrs. BLrack—“I under- 
stand Stella is suing to have her husband’s 
will set aside.” 

Mrs. Wuite—“Yes, she just 
realize her husband is not still alive.” 


can’t seem to 


Wrong Precinet — Citizen — “I wouldn't 
vote for you if you were St. Peter himself!” 
CanpIDATE—‘“My friend, if I were St. Peter, 
you couldn’t vote for me—you wouldn’t be 
in my district.” 

















— 
“Ya lay over at Miller’s siding for a tank train, Pete, then at number eleven for 


two freights, 


and after that we'll see what we can do.” 


’ \\ 


ar, 
ald 
ss 


hat 
cal 


the 


use 


or 


N | THE AMER CAN WAY OF LIFE 






Shoes 


and Ships and 


5 aling Wax 
















A shipment of shoes must be rushed to a division of troops ready 
to leave for a distant front... forty-froot landing boats must be 


carried from an inland factory down to the sea... Wwax-sea ed, 


precision airplane parts must reach their assembly plant on a rigid 
schedule . . . and, motor trucks get the call. : 
? 5 Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 

, = . . ” of Defense Transportation, recently stated: 
[he extent to which America, ‘‘Arsenal of the Allies,’’? depends “ paca trieueranres treat at Aa 2g 
lutomotive Transportation is absolutely es- 


upon truce k transport 1S graphically illustrated by a recent Survey sential to the winning of the War. Goods must 
of . 7 . : reach their destinations and workers must get 
Cruct operators, - ” . 

oe COT to their jobs . . on time Join the U. S. 






Truck Conservation Corps and keep your 


Of the 30,469 loads carried in but one week’s period, 22,757 or 





trucks in best possible condition. Your 






GMC dealer is pledged to help you. 





; , a . * ; 
more than J per cent contained military materials or products, 





Motor truck transport 1s the only form of transportation which can *# 





Piedged 
u.s.TRuck = 
CONSERVATION CORPS 





* 


move anything, any where, any time! * +t % 








NVEST IN VICTORY... BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home of GUC Trucks and Yellow Coaches ««« Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 















Mi 


GENI 


E’S a breath of May in this festive chiffon pie. 


t ies S 
The fold 


bdCad-1n MCcr 


IS COI 


cry | atch of Gol | Medal “Kite Wy }] 


r 


ras Turt 


expensive 


sry aad 


} 


ingue gives it delectable airiness 


1S tO 1CS enjoyment, 


ie, you'll serve it often. And 


Crocker recipes are tailored to Gold 


ir. There never need be a failure when you 


won 


ner ChiccKke 


] 


, in home-sty 


ie bakings, by the 


Betty Crocker staff. Whether you want a tender 


+ 


Havore 


re 





a 


| 


: 
1 or cookies to make the mouth 


Gold Medal's dependable quality will add to 


] 


lcapoll 
4 


>» Minne >¢ 


RAL MILLS, Inc., 


ta. 







r success. Used with the recipes in each sack it 
frees you from baking worries every time 
se ic 
PS eR 
( re on the right track 1U S. wecos US 
this “success team in | THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
! . 9 : . | 1S AMONG THOSE 
baking! Better try tt. RECOMMENDED IN THE 
| NUTRITION FOOO RULES 


EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 












BETTY CROCKER says: “Perfect re- 
sults guaranteed only when Gold Medal 
*Kitchen-tested’ Enriched Flour is used” 





thsp. lemon-f 


(or Vy cup 


BEAT egg yolks (with spoon) in t 


Stir in half the sugar (5 thy, tl 

strained fruit juice (with pul Ci ( 

water, stirring occasionally, ull 1 ture thickens 
coats Spoon (about 10 min.). Stir b ry 
flavored gelatin. Beat hot custard int lt 
beater. Cool thoroughly, till mixture begins t 
(25 to 45 min.). Beat slightly to br t 


while making meringue. Maker 

egg whites with cream of tartar t 

ally beating in rest of sugar (5 thsf B 
is stitt, glossy. Carefully fold mering 












tard. Pile into cooled baked pie s} r 
erator till set, well chilled (at least 2/ S 
For the PASTRY « 
. Ya tsp. Salt 
I ee ee GET YOUR COPY of this All-Purpose Bak- 
SIFT flour, salt together. Add half of rtening, ¢ 4 Book 220, recipes for ill kinds of 
§ itin with pastry blender all mixtur es not Pines _ es 
' Cut in remaining shortening, lea r ot “punt BETTY CROCKER, Dept. 1130, 
peas. Sprinkle water gradually over mixt = M polis, Minnesota . . . today 
3 m just enoutch to hold dongh together 1 by 4 ~<a 
3 ball), Round up on lightly floured cl 
board, roll cut 4” thick to fit pie | Put dough into 
i pan loosely to avoid stretching. Cut off extra do 
build up fluted edge. Prick well with f | GC 
‘ puffing. Chill thoroughly. Bate 8? i, 
# hot oven (470°). Makes one 9” or deep 8” kKitchen-Teor ‘a —" Why Not Now? 
*If you live in Southeast, and use Gold Medal 
Fy Soft Wheat Flour, use only V4 cup shortenin ee os iain cal . 
L.. ee ee ee ee eee ee ee  Cmuaaiteie nric e our 








